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LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 


aoma  on  still. 

By  Bar.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Sometimes  a  snatch  of  Scripture  history,  or 
«ven  a  single  line  of  personal  narrative  will 
suggest  an  important  spiritual  truth.  In  read¬ 
ing  the  narrative  of  that  most  extraordinary 
emigrant — the  patriarch  Abraham,  we  alight 
upon  this  brief  line  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of 
Genesis— “  Abram  journeyed  going  on  still  to¬ 
wards  the  south.”  He  had  encamped  under 
the  shadow  of  Gerizim  and  built  an  altar  there. 
He  had  pitched  his  tent  at  Bethel,  and  made 
an  altar  to  smoke  with  his  burnt-offerings. 
But  the  designated  spot  was  still  ahead  and  no 
rich  pasturage  or  attractive  camping-ground 
must  stop  him  by  the  way.  He  must  be  “  going 
on  still.” 

Here  is  a  motto  for  every  Christian  who  reads 
this  paragraph.  The  Christian  life  is  a  journey 
—a  migration  from  a  state  of  sin  towards  God, 
and  finally  into  heaven.  As  the  ancient  patri¬ 
arch  made  a  clean  break  from  the  idolatrous 
land  of  Ur,  with  no  thought  of  ever  going  back 
there,  so  genuine  conversion  is  a  clean  break 
from  old  habits  and  sinful  practices.  The 
cleaner  the  break-off  the  more  thorough  is  the 
conversion,  and  the  more  successful  will  the 
after  life  be.  Lingering  Lot  is  a  tyi^e  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  church-members.  Resolute  Abra¬ 
ham,  with  his  face  set  like  a  fiint  towards 
Canaan,  is  a  tyi)e  of  the  only  church-member¬ 
ship  worth  having. 

There  are  too  many  professors  who  make  no 
real  progress  in  divine  things.  What  they  were 
when  they  united  with  Christ’s  flock  they  are 
to-day ;  if  there  be  any  change  it  is  in  the  loss 
of  their  first  ardors  and  good  resolutions.  But 
they  do  not  grow.  They  "belong  to  that  regi¬ 
ment  which  “  marks  time  ”  by  an  incessant 
swing  of  pious  formalities  but  never  marches. 
Much  less  does  it  win  batties  for  the  Lord.  It 
is  a  pitiabie  sight  to  watch  the  poor  Sisyphus 
as  he  rolls  his  stone  of  rei>entance  up  the  hill, 
and  as  constantly  lets  it  roll  back  again  down 
the  hili  of  transgression.  Life  is  a  lamentable 
round  of  sinning  and  sorrowing  for  it,  with  no 
progress  either  in  happiness  or  holiness.  He 
works  at  the  pumps  to  keej)  afloat,  instead  of 
stopping  the  leak  and  making  sail  heavenward. 
Working  at  the  pump  of  formal  prayer  and 
monotonous  confession,  whiie  self-indulgence 
lets  sin  in  at  every  seam,  is  not  a  “pressing  on 
toward  the  prize  ”  of  God’s  high  calling. 

What  merchant  on  Broadway  would  ever 
make  a  single  dime  by  locking  up  his  whole 
capital  in  an  iron  safe  V  He  must  use  it  with 
quick  purchase  and  sale,  with  a  constant  eye 
to  an  increase.  Converting  grace  is  a  Christian’s 
original  capital,  with  a  rich  promise  of  more 
if  he  uses  faithfully  wdiat  he  has.  He  really 
grows  richer  by  investments  of  grace  in  godly 
working  and  godly  living ;  he  increases  by  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  widow’s  jar  of  oil  —  in  the 
beautiful  Scripture  story — would  have  remain¬ 
ed  only  a  single  gallon  or  so  if  she  had  left  it 
standing.  But  as  soon  as  she  began  toimir  it  out 
it  increased  until  it  filled  a  whole  row  of  jars. 
I  commend  this  illustration  to  all  those  church- 
members  who  have  no  more  oil  of  grace  in  their 
hearts  and  lives  than  they  had  several  years  ago 
— and  what  they  have  is  getting  rancid.  Where- 
a-s  if  they  had  begun  to  imur  out,  not  only  in 
prayer,  but  in  sympathy,  and  active  benevo¬ 
lence,  and  self-sacrifice,  their  original  gift  of 
grace  would  have  swelled  to  the  proportions  of 
a  rich,  useful,  and  effective  character.  This  is 
really  what  the  apostle  meant  by  growing  in 
grace.  The  talent  tied  up  in  a  napkin  never 
grows.  Some  professing  Christians  are  not 
quite  sure  what  has  become  of  the  napkin. 

There  are  a  fevy-  things  which  are  essential  to 
a  believer’s  progress.  He  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  dissatisfied  with  his  present  attain¬ 
ments,  and  steadily  pushing  towards  a  higher, 
stronger,  godlier  character.  Abraham  was  not 
satisfied  to  settle  down  in  either  Damascus  or 
Shechem;  he  was  “going  on  still.”  As  soon 
as  a  Christian  loses  a  thirst  for  more  of  Bible 
knowledge,  and  more  of  Christ’s  love  in  his 
heart,  and  more  of  the  joys  of  active  service,  he 
ceases  to  make  progress.  He  can  no  more 
stand  still  than  the  angels  did  on  Jacob’s  lad¬ 
der.  If  he  does  not  ascend  he  will  drop  back. 
The  only  sure  preventive  of  backsliding  is  to 
be  “  going  on  still,”  by  constant  steps — and  by 
steady  steps,  not  by  fitful  leaps.  The  actual 
fact  is  that  thousands  of  church  -  members 
spend  much  of  their  existence  in  a  wretched 
backsliding,  with  the  vain  hope  that  an  occa- 
sionai  “  revival  ”  may  enable  them  to  make  up 
lost  ground.  So  went  not  Abraham  on  his  way 
towards  Canaan,  when  he  was  seeking  “  a  city 
which  hath  foundations.” 

The  believer  who  would  make  sure  progress 
in  holiness  must  not  be  stopped  by  set-backs, 
or  discouraged  by  break-downs.  God  has  a 
way  sometimes  of  lifting  us  up  by  putting  us 
down,  and  of  helping  us  on  by  throwing  us 
back  in  sharp  processes  of  discipline.  God 
often  empties  us  in  order  to  fill  us  with  more  of 
His  fuliness.  John  never  got  so  near  to  heaven 
as  when,  for  Christ’s  sake,  he  was  banished  to 
lonely  Patmos.  Let  us  leave  the  ordering  of 
the  journey  to  God,  as  Abraham  did ;  only  let 
us  be  “  going  on  stiil  ”  in  the  path  which  He 
shall  open. 

This  progress  really  never  comes  to  an  end. 
Good  old  Abraham  left  the  tent  of  his  body  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah ;  but  his  glorified  soul  is 
'Vj^oing  on  still.”  Those  veteran  ministers  of 
Christ  who  lately  l«ft  us  have  not  reached  the 
end  of  their  journeys.  Nay  verily !  They  only 
threw  off  the  encumbering  weight  of  their 
mortal  bodies  that  they  might  soar  up  from 
strength  to  strength,  from  glory  to  glory. 

Happy  the  spirits  released  from  their  clay— 

Happy  the  souls  that  went  bounding  away ! 

Singing  as  upward  they  haste  to  the  skies, 

Victory  t  victory  i  homeward  we  rise ! 


THE  EECEHT  MOHUHEHTS  Dl  BOSTON. 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  title  of  “  Monumental 
City  ”  must  come  farther  north  than  Maryiand, 
at  the  present  rate  of  Boston  progress  in  per¬ 
petuating  the  memory  of  American  heroes  in 
bronze,  marble,  and  granite.  We  refer  par¬ 
ticularly  to  four  recent  additions  to  our  monu¬ 
ments  :  that  of  Josiah  Quincy  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall;  Abraham  Lincoln  in  front  of  the 
finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  country— the 
Providence  depot ;  Samuel  Adams  at  the  corner 
of  New  Washington  street  and  Dock  Square; 
and  Robert  Winthrop  in  “Scollay’s  Square.” 
The  noble  Winthrop  iooks  down  Court  street 
to  the  old  State  House,  and  grand  old  Samuel 
A4ams  seems  to  see  Bunker  Hill  monument 
an<n>e^  the  roar  of  Freedom’s  first  great  bat¬ 
tle.  But  the  moral  which  the  erection  of  these 
impressed  .with  fresh  interest  upon  us,  was 
suggested  Vhen  occasionally  watching  for  a 
moment  thl^  laying  of  the  foundations — the 
slow  and  cakeful  work  which  they  required ; 
the  deep  digwng  and  solid  masonry.  Here  we 
found  the  secret  of  the  monuments.  The  early 
Puritan  inflviences,  the  principles  of  a  pure 
religion  and^>atriotlsm,  moulded  character. 


whose  fitting  symbols  meet  with  the  same  un¬ 
yielding  strength  the  sunlight  and  the  storm ! 
Did  infidelity  ever  form  such  character,  or 
adorn  a  city  with  such  silent  and  eloquent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  all  that  is  glorious  in  national  life 
and  history  and  ennobling  to  society  ?  Men 
cannot  by  profoundest  skeptical  philosophy  or 
profane  ridicule  change  the  decree  of  God: 
“  The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  re¬ 
membrance,  but  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
shall  rot.”  P.  C.  H. 


THE  PROGRAMME  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

The  programme  of  the  Council  has  been  the 
object  of  considerable  criticism.-  It  has  been 
said  to  be  too  heavily  loaded ;  to  contain  too 
great  a  variety  of  topics ;  to  engross  too  much 
of  the  time  in  listening  to  papers  and  allowing 
too  little  for  discussion,  and  especially  for  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  among  the  members  of  the 
Council  and  their  entertainers.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  we  cannot  have 
everything  at  once.  There  has  been  special, 
and  we  think  valid,  reason  for  the  engrossment 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  first 
two  Councils  with  imiiers,  covering  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  topics.  So  far,  the  Alliance  has  been 
carefully  feeling  its  way.  It  was  not  only  im- 
ixjrtant,  it  was  essential  that  the  Alliance  be¬ 
come,  as  it  were,  acquainted  with  itself,  that  it 
learn,  as  thoroughly  as  i>ossible,  where  its 
members,  scattered  over  all  the  planet,  stood 
on  the  great  questions  of  theology,  polity  and 
other  stirring  questions  of  the  day.  It  was 
therefore  an  instinct  of  true  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  Programme  Committee  to  secure  as 
large  a  show  of  colors  as  possible ;  to  get  be¬ 
fore  the  Alliance  the  well-di.gested  views  of  as 
many  branches  of  the  Church  as  possible,  and 
thus  secure  satisfaction  on  the  vital  question 
of  a  practicable  union,  in  one  great  alliance,  of 
bodies  in  Austria  and  Australia,  in  Scotland, 
Switzerland,  America,  and  Africa,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  distant  seas.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  programme  was  not  one  whit  too  long, 
nor  was  the  variety  of  topic  discussed  one  whit 
too  great. 

Another  valuable  result  of  a  programme  of 
such  dimensions  is  the  mass  and  variety  of  truth, 
that  through  the  enterprise  of  the  press,  secular 
and  religious,  has  winged  its  way  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homes  in  the  land ;  has  found 
way  to  the  table  of  the  student  of  theology,  and 
all  of  which,  soon  to  api>ear  in  a  handsome 
volume,  will  become  to  preachers  and  theo¬ 
logians  of  every  denomination  a  thesaurus  of 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  literature  of  in¬ 
estimable  value.  On  this  point  the  National 
Baptist  speaks,  wo  doubt  not,  the  judgment  of 
the  intelligent  and  educated  mind  of  the  whole 
community.  It  says  “  The  product  of  this  Al¬ 
liance  will  be  the  publication  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  most  valuable  papers,  giving  the  fresh¬ 
est  phases  of  religious  thought  and  feeling, 
which  must  i>rove  alike  instructive  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  We  trust  our  ministry  and  our  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminaries  will  not  fail  to  make  use  of 
these  choice  utterances  of  the  representative 
Christian  scholars  of  the  age,  who  while  speak¬ 
ing  for  Presbyterianism  spoke  none  the  less  on 
mo.st  points  f<  r  Cl4#M.mdom.”  And  with  gen¬ 
erous  Christian  feeling,  the  editor  adds  “  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  this  meeting  will  widen 
the  sympathies,  enlarge  the  views,  deepen  the 
piety,  and  give  new  power  to  the  labors  of  our 
Presbyterian  brethren,  and  prove  a  blessing  to 
all.” 

So  far,  then,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that 
the  programme  was  the  product  of  wisdom  and 
even  of  necessity.  But  now  having  felt  each 
other’s  pulse,  and  having  found  the  beat  heal¬ 
thy  and  sound  and  in  full  unison  on  the  great 
life-doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  room  for 
action  upon  Mr.  Junkin’s  judicious  motion 
calling  the  attention  of  the  future  Programme 
Committee  for  a  loss  heavily  laden  bill  of  fare 
and  for  more  room  for  free  discussion  and  for 
social  intercourse. 

Communion  Service. 

Sabbath,  Sept.  26,  was,  in  more  senses  than 
one,  a  golden  day  in  our  West  Spruce-street 
church.  The  weather  was  perfect.  In  the 
morning  Dr.  Blaikie,  who  made  his  wa5'  deep¬ 
ly  into  the  affectionate  esteem  of  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  preached  an  excel¬ 
lent,  nutritive  sermon  upon  the  endearments 
of  the  house  of  God  to  believers.  In  the  eve¬ 
ning  some  twelve  hundred  people  listened  to 
the  turbaned  representative  of  India,  the  con¬ 
verted  Brahmin,  Narayan  Sfaeshadri.  During 
his  discourse  some  one  said  to  him  “  But  we 
are  told  that  missions  in  India  are  a  failure.” 
His  eye  flashed  and  his  very  turban  looked 
whiter  as  he  answ'ered,  “A  failure!  Does  it 
look  like  a  failure  to  see  me,  who  was  once 
worshipped  as  a  god,  now  preaching  Jesus 
Christ  ?  ”  Then  he  went  on  telling  how  to-day 
some  half  million  of  people  sat  down  in  India 
to  Christ’s  communion  table.  He  evidently 
felt  that  there  was  about  as  much  ground  for 
the  declaration  that  the  Ganges  had  taken  to 
running  up  the  Himmalayas  as  there  was  for 
the  intimation  that  the  Gospel  had  failed  or 
could  fail  in  the  old  land  of  the  Vedas. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
given  in  the  Council,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
celebrated.  Care  was  taken  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  that  the  whole  service  should  be  kept 
close  within  the  limits  of  comfort  and  proprie¬ 
ty,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  on  similar 
occasions,  protracted  to  weariness  and  exhaus¬ 
tion.  On  the  platform,  as  ruling  elders  to  bear 
the  bread  and  the  wine  to  the  participants,  sat 
Edmund  Archibald  Stuart-Gray  of  Perthshire, 
Scotland;  James  Macdonald,  Esq.,  W.  S.  of 
Edinburgh ;  the  Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  Post¬ 
master-General  ;  Justice  William  Strong  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court;  Chief  Justice 
Drake  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  Hovey  K. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Detroit.  Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie  in¬ 
troduced  the  service  in  a  brief  exposition  of  its 
import;  Rev.  Dr.  Prime  of  New  York  adminis¬ 
tered  the  elements ;  and  after  a  season  of  quiet, 
solemn  meditation.  Rev.  Prof.  Alexander  F. 
Mitchell,  D.D. ,  of  St.  Andrews,  the  place  where 
Patrick  Hamilton  and  George  Wishart  were 
burned  in  other  days,  closed  the  service  with  a 
tender  and  exceedingly  appropriate  address. 
If  our  services  in  the  Hall  and  the  Academy 
were  feasts  of  reason,  this  service  was  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  a  flow  of  soul.  The 
radii  of  a  circle,  as  they  approach  the  centre, 
approach  one  another ;  and  at  the  centre, 
which  is  a  mathematical  ix)int,  they  are  all 
one.  So  the  nearer  believers  get  to  Christ,  the 
nearer  they  get  to  one  another ;  and  in  Him— the 
centre— they  are  one  with  Him  and  one  in  each 
other.  And  few  places  on  earth  show  believers 
so  near  the  centre,  as  the  communion  table. 

The  publication  of  “  The  Life  and  Character 
of  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.,”  by  Prof.  Parks,  has 
called  forth  from  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana  an 
interesting  little  paper  on  the  same  theme, 
which  appears  in  the  current  number  of  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine. 


A  Sermon  on  Prof.  Pierce. 

Presuming  that  Dr.  Peabody  would  preach 
last  Sabbath  with  reference  to  Prof.  Pierce, 
whose  funeral  had  occurred  on  the  day  before, 
I  attended  at  the  college  chapel  and  found  it  as 
I  anticipated.  Taking  for  his  text  the  words  of 
Christ,  “  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they 
shall  never  perish,”  his  first  words  were  an  em¬ 
phatic  declaration  that  he  was  among  those 
who  attach  to  such  language  the  weight  and 
importance  of  infallible  and  eternal  truth. 
No  one,  man  or  angel,  could  know  the  human 
soul,  and  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  its 
spiritual  being  and  the  depths  of  its  eternal 
life  as  Jesus  Christ  did,  and  we  rely,  he  said, 
wholly  and  implicity  on  His  teachings  concern¬ 
ing  things  above  human  wisdom  and  beyond 
the  present  life.  Some  might  doubt,  but  this 
disturbed  no  truth,  and  it  is  a  truth,  he  insist¬ 
ed,  of  undeniable  and  increasing  force,  that 
the  world  is  growing  into  confidence  in  the 
teachings  of  Christ  on  things  spiritual  and  fu¬ 
ture,  just  in  proportion  as  it  grows  in  true  wis¬ 
dom,  humility,  honesty,  and  godliness  of  spirit 
and  life.  Adhering  to  this  line  of  argument, 
and  ignoring  all  human  speculations.  Dr.  Pea¬ 
body  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  as 
brought  to  light  by  Jesus  Christ  through  the 
Gospel.  The  audience,  already  deeply  im¬ 
pressed,  became  more  so  as  the  preacher  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  speak  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Prof.  Pierce,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  cause 
of  science  and  learning,  but  in  other  ways,  as  a 
man  of  high  moral  aims,  holding  and  resting 
on  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  looking  for  the  promise  of  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ.  Dr.  Peabody  was  much 
affected  during  his  closing  remarks,  and  the 
bowed  heads  and  moistened  eyes  of  many  in 
the  audience  gave  signs  of  real  and  irrepressi¬ 
ble  grief  and  mourning. 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Hri.  Damon. 

Chiefly  the  latter.  The  Doctor  has  honor 
and  fame  everywhere,  and  his  wife  is  equally 
honored  where  best  known ;  but  that  is  not 
enough.  It  often  happens  that  a  minister  or 
missionary  is  largely  what  his  wife  makes  him, 
and  the  Honolulu  Doctor  will  not  be  jealous  if 
I  hint  as  much  of  him.  A  recent  interview 
with  these  early  friends  has  sent  my  thoughts 
back  to  the  time  when  Mrs.  Damon  was  Julia 
Mills  of  Torringford,  Ct.,  a  girl  at  home,  with 
four  sisters,  all  pupils  of  mine  in  the  academy 
of  that  town,  and  their  house  my  home  for 
several  years.  The  Mills  family  held  a  promi¬ 
nent  position,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the 
grandfather  of  these  children,  Rev.  Samuel 
Mills,  was  the  parish  pastor,  and  a  man  famous 


affairs,  and  a  genius  for  startling  repartee  and 
for  quaint  and  pithy  sayings,  which  made  him 
more  quoted  than  any  of  his  brethren,  and 
which  lad  Dr.  Beecher  to  say  that  “Father 
IMills  would  start  an  idea  and  all  the  ministers  j 
in  the  county  would  chase  it.”  Stories  and 
anecdotes  illustrative  might  be  quoted  to  al¬ 
most  any  extent. 

A  son  of  this  minister,  and  uncle  of  Mrs.  Da¬ 
mon,  was  Rev.  Samuel  J,  Mills,  who,  with 
others  of  Williams  College,  gave  the  first  in¬ 
cipient  life  to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  and  who  himself  became  a  pioneer 
missionary  to  Africa.  Of  the  mother  of  this 
missionary,  her  extraordinary  Christian  and 
missionary  spirit,  and  her  consecration  of  this 
son  to  the  work,  even  before  he  entered  college, 
much  has  been  wi'ittcn,  to  which  only  a  bare 
allusion  can  here  be  made.  The  other  son  of 
Father  Mills,  Jeremiah,  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  a  decided  and  active  Christian,  who, 
if  less  public,  was  scarcely  less  useful  in  the 
care  of  the  homestead,  and  the  requisite  provis¬ 
ion  for  his  father  and  his  six  children,  whose 
mother,  it  ought  to  be  added,  was  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  personal  and  mental  endow¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  of  religious  activity,  and 
whose  house  was  the  welcome  and  pleasant 
resort  of  ministers  far  and  near. 

From  such  a  family,  with  such  antecedents, 
and  growing  up  amid  such  associations  and 
means  of  culture,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
these  girls  had  not  come  into  early  womanhood 
with  clear  heads  and  right  hearts,  and  a  fitness 
and  readiness  for  duty  at  home  or  abroad. 
Such  was  Julia  Mills,  when,  thirty-nine  years 
ago,  she  united  her  destiny  with  that  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  as  Mrs. 
Damon  has  since  nobly  and  efficiently  borne 
her  part  in  the  great  work  which  has  been  done 
at  Honolulu,  and  which  she  and  her  husband 
are  still  prosecuting  with  almost  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  youth. 

Gen.  Annstrong  and  the  Indians. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  Sabbath  evening  in 
the  Central  church  (Dr.  Duryea’s,)  in  behalf  of 
the  Hampton  Institute,  and  again  on  Monday 
evening  at  Dr.  Means’  church  in  Dorchester. 
Gen.  Armstrong  was  present  on  both  occasions, 
with  some  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  from 
the  Institute,  and  gave  an  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  the  work  which  is  being  done 
at  Hampton.  The  meeting  at  Central  church 
was  addressed  by  Gov.  Long,  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  others.  The  Governor  spoke  of 
his  visit  to  Hampton  last  Spring,  and  said  that 
what  he  witnessed  there  led  him  to  wonder 
that  the  Indians  and  negroes,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  had  improved  so  much,  rather 
than  so  little.  Such  visits  of  Gen.  Armstrong 
and  his  pupils,  accomplish  much  good  by 
inspiring  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  en¬ 
terprise,  and  by  enlisting  the  sympathies  and 
purses  of  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  red  and 
the  black  races. 

Gtn.  Grant  in  Boston. 

No  name  that  can  be  named  so  stirs  and 
warms  the  blood  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
England,  as  the  name  of  Gen.  Grant.  And 
from  the  tremendous  ovation  he  received  in 
New  York,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  much 
the  same  there,  and  indeed  where  is  it  not  so  ? 
Of  the  honors  paid  him  in  this  city,  I  will  not 
attempt  to  speak  in  detail.  All  I  have  person¬ 
ally  witnessed  of  them  was  his  reception  at  the 
State  House,  where  he  was  warmly  greeted  by 
the  Governor,  his  Council  and  Staff,  and  a  few 
distinguished  citizens,  with  only  quiet  hand¬ 
shaking,  no  speeches.  This  was  to  my  mind : 
for  not  having  seen  the  General  before,  I  had 
such  a  half  hour’s  intense  lofjking  as  to  get  that 
face  and  form  well  photographed  on  my  brain. 
Gen.  Grant  has  made  some  of  his  longest  and 
best  speeches  here,  at  the  Boston  Merchants’ 
Association  in  particular.  The  Boston  press 
is  giving  these  and  all  other  demonstrations  to 
the  public,  so  fully,  and  with  so  much  of  the 
actual  enthusiasm,  that  I  may  well  forbear 
any  further  comments.  Puritak. 

Oct.  16th,  1880. 

Thanksgiving  Day  for  the  Dominion  of  Can¬ 
ada  has  been  appointed  for  Nov.  3. 


1  AN  ENGUSHMAN’S  AMERICA. 

It  U  pleasant  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  wfien  they  look  through  friendly  eyes  and 
are  4||poscd  to  recognize  virtues,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  dn^rmined  to  find  faults.  Most  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  books  oil  America,  from  Mrs.  Trollope’s  vi- 
vaefotis  volume  on  our  “Domestic  Manners” 
dowfiio  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  “Greater  Britain,” 
seem  fo  have  been  written  to  please  British  pre¬ 
judices  by  ridiculing  American  faults  and  short¬ 
comings,  and  to  exhibit  the  wit  and  smartness 
of  their  writers.  Dickens’s  “American  Notes  ” 
are  so  unjust  and  false  that  they  betray  the 
shallowness  and  unveracity  of  his  nature  in  a 
disagreeable  light;  and,  as  Thomas  Hughes 
well  says,  the  treatment  our  people  gave  him 
afterwards  shows  an  exceedingly  kind  and  for¬ 
giving  disposition.  Not  many  of  the  present 
generation  of  readers  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  at  Miss  Martineau’s  account  of  the  United 
States,  which  she  visited  in  1835,  and  afterwards 
punished  with  merciless  severity  for  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration  she  everywhere  receiv¬ 
ed,  seizing  with  ill-concealed  relish  upon  the 
defects  and  crudenesses  incident  to  a  new  and 
sparsely  peopled  country,  and  judging  every- 
thing'fcy  an  ideal  standard  which  no  nation  on 
earth  had  realized.  It  seems  strange  that  until 
within  a  very  few  years  English  writers  in 
America  have  insisted  on  seeing  nothing  but 
faults  and  failures  and  follies  in  a  nation  al¬ 
most  08  large  as  Europe,  under  the  control  of 
an  Unglish-speaking  race,  descended  from  an 
English  ancestry  with  English  traditions  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  English  people  for  their  inheritance.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  one  of  the  first  English  wri¬ 
ters  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  English  and 
Americans  are  essentially  but  one  people,  and 
that  iimerica  is  destined  at  no  distant  day  to 
lead  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  globe 
-a  foresight  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  since 
conflnned  in  a  remarkable  paper,  which  called 
down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  mole-eyed  To¬ 
ries  w  saying  that  possibly  two  centuries  hence 
England  may  compare  with  the  United  States 
as  Veiiice  compares  with  England  to-day.  This 
change  in  the  tone  of  English  writers  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  England 
has  come  to  depend  on  America  for  beef  as  well 
as  brtfad,  that  American  cotton  keeps  her  prof¬ 
itable  manufactories  in  oi)eration,  that  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  trade  gives  employment  to 
her  merchant  marine,  that  American  machine¬ 
ry  enables  her  to  supply  foreign  markets,  and 
that  thousands  of  her  people  tell  the  time  by 
American  watches.  American  books  are  read 
everywhere  in  England,  American  investments 
makeEnglish  capitalists  rich,  and  thousands  of 
Americans  spend  their  vacation  in  England  eve¬ 
ry  year,  while  English  immigrants  are  seeking 
homes  in  the  United  States.  America  is  now  a 
rival  England  cannot  afford  to  ignore  or  undei’- 
estiraate,  while  she  presents  industrial  and  po¬ 
litical  points  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Eng¬ 
lish  statesmanship. 

This  difference  of  tone  in  the  English  books 
on  America  is  specially  noticeable  in  a  book  by 
"Vliil^im Saunders,  an  English  journalist,  pub- 
llslmd  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin  &  Co. 
The  author  says  the  title.  Through  the  Light  Con¬ 
tinent,  “  has  met  with  almost  universal  objec¬ 
tion.”  But  he  retains  it  in  the  second  edition 
because  it  expresses  exactly  what  he  felt ;  for 
“  no  one  can  Havel  in  the  States  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  moves  over  a  light  continent ;  light 
j  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  although  not  with- 
I  out  shadows.”  Mr.  Saunders  visited  this  coun- 
j  try  in  1877,  landing  at  Boston.  He  does  not 
i  give  us  an  itinerary,  nor  even  tell  what  places 
he  visited,  though  inci<lentally  mentioning 
many.  The  author  gives  the  total  of  his  im¬ 
pressions,  and  while  he  finds  many  things  to 
criticise,  his  impressions  as  a  whole  are  so  fa¬ 
vorable  and  pleasing  that  his  book  is  c,alculat- 
ed  to  produce  a  decidedly  friendly  feeling  and 
awaken  a  deep  interest  among  English  readers. 

I  Even  the  manners  of  the  people  impressed  him 
agreeably.  Instead  of  the  boisterous  and  in¬ 
quisitive  ways  former  writers  had  led  him  to 
I  expect,  he  says  the  Americans  “  are  the  quiet¬ 
est  and  most  orderly  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth;  their  silence  is  often  oppressive.” 
He  says  a  party  of  Americans  will  often  go 
through  a  meal  without  saying  a  word,  and 
will  wait  at  a  railway  station  without  even 
kicking  their  heels.  In  a  large  shaving  estab¬ 
lishment,  where  there  were  a  dozen  operators, 
and  several  people  were  waiting  to  be  shaved, 
there  was  no  talking ;  the  foreman  pointed  to 
the  man  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  the  vacant 
chair ;  and  for  nine  minutes  by  the  watch  he 
heard  no  human  sound  but  one  inquiry  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid,  and  one  sneeze.  At 
public  meetings  the  people  listen  in  silence 
to  speakers  who  would  be  shut  up  in  five  min¬ 
utes  in  England.  It  was  not  until  he  reached 
the  Far  West  that  he  saw  a  man  with  his  feet 
upon  the  table.  And  in  visiting  the  public 
schools  and  noticing  their  admirable  drill,  see¬ 
ing  the  children  march  from  one  room  to  an¬ 
other  to  the  music  of  a  juano,  without  a  breath 
of  disorder,  it  is  easy  to  see  where  this  wonder¬ 
ful  quiet  and  orderliness  comes  from.  “The 
schoolmaster  is  the  drill-sergeant,  and  his  op- 
reations  are  universal.”  In  Washington  he 
was  struck  with  the  energetic  courtesy  and  pa¬ 
tient  attention  of  officials.  He  dwells  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  uniform  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration  shown  by  American  officials  to  men 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions  who  wait  on  them 
on  business,  and  notes  the  contrast  between 
our  republican  equality  and  English  snobbery 
and  flunky  ism.  He  is  specially  impressed  with 
the  respect  shown  to  women.  “  In  travelling, 
a  woman  is  universally  treated  with  considera¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  the  pride  of  Americans  that  a  wo¬ 
man,  unaccompanied,  can  travel  from  one  end 
of  their  country  to  the  other  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  unpleasantness  or  to  a  vestige’  of 
impertinence.”  He  says  no  one  will  hesitate 
to  admit  that  the  superior  position  assigned  to 
women  here  has  had  an  excellent  effect  on 
their  own  characters  and  upon  the  general 
tone  of  society,  and  thinks  that  were  three  or 
four  English  women  to  migrate  to  this  country 
together,  they  would  encounter  no  difficulty, 
and  could  probably  better  their  condition. 
And  this  in  a  country  which  less  than  fifty 
years  ago,  according  to  Mrs.  Trollope  and 
Miss  Martineau,  was  peopled  mostly  with 
boors,  if  not  barbarians ! 

The  spirit  of  equality  pervading  all  classes 
impressed  this  English  traveller  deeply.  He 
saw  it  everywhere,  from  the  railway  trains  to 
the  White  House,  where  a  colored  girl  with  an 
ordinary  dress  and  a  jar  of  preserves  in  her 
hand,  was  ushered  into  the  President’s  room 
with  other  visitors,  and  was  treated  with  mark¬ 
ed  consideration  by  Mr.  Hayes,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  be  disturbed  by  an  incident  that 
could  not  have  happened  at  a  single  court  in 
Europe.  This  spirit  of  equality,  which  is  leav¬ 
ening  the  whole  lump  of  American  society,  in¬ 


beyond  any  other  in  the  county,  not  for  intel-  j 
lectual  power,  as  compared  with  Dr.  Beecher,  ! 
then  at  Litchfield,  but  fora  certain  originality,  j 
a  quick  perception  into  character  and  common 


stead  of  making  the  people  saucy  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  dragging  the  educated  and  refined 
down  to  the  level  of  the  “great  unwashed,” 
penetrates  the  working-people  with  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  responsibility,  and  a  desire  for 
knowledge.  The  following  passage  is  a  good 
illustration  of  this  point,  and  of  the  author’s 
stylo : 

“  To  get  a  just  idea  of  American  men  and  man¬ 
ners  it  is  essential  to  visit  small  country  towns 
and  villages,  where  all  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
practical  Republicanism  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
native  vigor.  The  traveller,  on  presenting  him¬ 
self  at  the  village  hotel,  is  regarded  by  the  host 
witli  unconcealed  suspicion.  If  the  scrutiny  to 
which  he  is  subjected  proves  favorable,  he  is  in¬ 
formed  that  dinner  wiil  be  ready  about  one  o’clock, 
at  which  time  the  bell  will  be  rung.  About  the 
appointed  time  the  bell  rings.  You  wander  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  and  find  yourself  in  a  sort 
of  kitchen,  where  several  people  have  taken  tlieir 
seats.  At  the  first  village  dinner  which  I  attend¬ 
ed  I  ventured  to  begin  the  conversation  by  asking 
about  the  geological  formation  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  was  a  hazardous  experiment,  but  it 
proved  entirely  successful.  One  of  the  persons 
present,  apparently  a  resident  in  the  house, 
promptly  gave  me  a  clear  and  correct  statement, 
which  fully  answered  all  the  questions  raised,  and 
beyond  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  go.  Other 
topics  were  discussed  in  a  manner  equally  satis¬ 
factory.  A  quiet  young  man  at  table  put  in  an  oc¬ 
casional  sentence  with  excellent  judgment.  After 
dinner  I  wished  to  visit  a  cheese  factory,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  small  caiTiage  to  be  provided  for  the 
purpose.  On  setting  out  I  discovered  that  the  in¬ 
telligent  young  man  at  the  dinner  table  was  the 
hostler,  who  took  his  seat  to, drive  me  to  the  fac¬ 
tory.  The  hostler  proved  to  bo  as  intelligent  in 
the  carriage  as  he  had  been  at  the  dinner-table.” 

Mr.  Saunders  pays  special  attention  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  its  vast  agricultural 
resources,  and  its  achievements  in  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  manufacture  of  watches  first  filled 
him  with  admiration.  He  visited  the  works  at 
Waltham,  and  was  struck  with  wonder  at  the 
perfection  to  which  this  industry  is  carried,  so 
that  while  the  American  watch,  whose  delicate 
mechanism  is  constructed  by  machinery  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  imported  hand-made  article,  it  is 
a  marvel  of  cheapness  too ;  and  while  the  im¬ 
portation  of  watches  from  Switzerland  fell  off 
from  366,000  in  1872  to  75,000  in  1876.  Thirty 
thousand  American  watches  are  imported  into 
England  every  year,  and  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  contracted  with  this  company  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  watches  for  India.  The  American  work¬ 
man  produces  150  watches  a  year,  while  the 
Swiss  watchmaker  turns  out  only  forty.  And 
this  branch  of  industry  shows  how  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  putting  their  brains  and  skill  and  ed¬ 
ucation  and  enterprise  to  account.  It  is  not 
strange  that  American  calicoes  undei'sell  the 
English  article  on  the  streets  of  Manchester. 
It  is  not  cheap  grain,  but  superior  popular  in¬ 
telligence  and  training,  that  produce  such  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  Saunders  finds  the  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  West  vastly  beyond  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  virtually  limitless.  America  solves  the 
bread  question  for  Europe.  He  sees  no  reason 
why  American  beef  should  not  supplant  the  Brit¬ 
ish  article,  as  it  is  now  doing.  The  wastefulness 
of  our  agricultural  methods  impresses  him  pain¬ 
fully,  but  he  remembers  that  here  land  is  cheap, 
while  in  England  labor  is  cheap.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  countries  reach  their 
climax  at  this  point.  America  has  a  home¬ 
stead  for  everybody.  Landlordism  is  un¬ 
known  have  u  fa^'m  in  fee- 

simple  almost  for  the  askiitg,  and  in  a  fine 
climate  and  on  the  lines  of  great  railways. 
Really  the  hope  of  the  English  middle  class 
is  in  emigration.  Perhaps  the  best  chapters 
of  his  book  for  English  readers  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  subject  of  emigration.  He  advises 
English  people  not  to  come  here  empty-handed. 
Any  Englishman  coming  without  means  would 
have  a  hard  time  of  it.  But  if  he  can  command 
three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  his  fortune  would 
be  made.  “  There  never  was  a  better  opportu- 
nitj'^  than  there  is  now  offered  for  small  capi¬ 
talists  to  settle  in  America.”  He  advises  newly- 
married  people  to  come  here  by  all  means,  and 
build  up  homes  of  their  own.  And  not  only  in 
the  West,  but  in  the  South,  emigrants  would 
find  splendid  opportunities  for  improving  their 
condition.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  against  the  South,  the  emigrant  there 
“  would  find  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  refined 
and  intelligent  people,  who  would  give  him  a 
hearty  welcome ;  and  excellent  land  may  be 
had  there  at  extremely  low  prices,  and  labor 
can  be  obtained  on  moderate  terms.”  Mr. 
Saunders  is  a  political  economist  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school.  He  is  an  aggressive  free  trader, 
and  has  no  i>atience  with  our  tariff  legislation. 
He  says  too  much  on  this  subject,  though  so!ne 
of  his  suggestions  deserve  attention.  But  his 
hearty  appreciation  of  American  life,  and  the 
institutions  under  which  so  much  comfort  and 
happiness  and  prosperity  have  been  realized, 
is  decidedly  refreshing,  and  is  an  agreeable  off¬ 
set  to  the  semi-aristocratic  notions  which  fash¬ 
ionable  tourists  so  often  bring  home  from  the 
Old  World.  He  dwells  continually  on  the 
cheerfulness  of  our  people,  their  abounding 
hopefulness,  their  resonant  joy.  There  is  an 
element  of  gladness  in  American  life  found 
nowhere  else  on  the  globe.  In  one  of  the  ne¬ 
gro  schools  at  Atlanta  the  teacher  stopped  a 
pupil  who  was  reading.  “  Why  do  you  read  in 
that  unhappy  voice  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  We  want  a 
cheerful  tone."  That  is  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  everywhere. 


THE  POETRY  OF  OED  AGE.* 

In  the  roll  of  our  American  poets,  which  is 
not  a  very  long  one.  Dr.  Holmes  holds  a  high 
place.  He  has  written  much,  and  of  these 
many  things,  a  few  he  has  done  supremely  well. 
Ho  is  most  happy,  if  we  may  use  such  a  phrase, 
a.s  the  poet  of  special  occasions.  No  one  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  mood  of  a  company, 
gathered  for  whatever  purpose ;  whether  it  be 
merely  a  social  festivity  or  a  sacred  and  sol¬ 
emn  service;  he  catches  instantly  the  spirit  of 
the  hour,  and  pitches  his  melodies  to  a  mourn¬ 
ful  or  a  mirthful  strain.  Seizing  as  by  instinct 
the  features  of  the  occasion,  he  touches  them 
with  a  light  hand,  and  with  an  infinite  felicity 
and  grace.  His  jwems  are  full  of  these  deli¬ 
cate  suggestions  of  thought  and  felicities  of 
expression.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  such  a 
man  as  growing  old.  His  airy  and  poetic  fancy, 
always  floating  on  wings,  Seems  as  if  it  were 
thus  lifted  above  the  ravages  of  time.  But  this 
little  volume  reminds  us  that  he  has  passed 
his  threescore  years  and  ten.  The  first  poem, 
which  gives  name  to  the  collection.  The  Ikon 
Gate,  w'as  read  at  a  breakfast  given  him  on  his 
seventieth  birthday,  and  that  was  the  third  of 
last  December.  It  is  full  of  tender  and  grate¬ 
ful  feeling.  There  is  a  delicate  blending  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  pathos,  which  one  can  hardly  read 
without  emotion.  The  same  tone  of  gentle 
sadness  runs  through  the  whole  collection. 
All  the  pieces  are  in  the  minor  key.  The  wri¬ 
ter  is  entering  into  the  twilight,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  shadows  come  creeping  on.  We  could 
wish  that  the  glow  of  Christian  faith  and  hope, 
like  a  glorious  sunset,  lighted  up  the  W’estern 

*  The  Iron  Gate  and  other  Poems.  By  Ollrer  Wendell 
Holmes.  Published  bj  Houghton,  Uifflln  h  Co.,  Bostos, 
PP.  «a. 


sky  where  the  sun  hastens  to  his  going  down. 
But  in  the  absence  of  this,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  tender  evening  shades,  through  which 
just  gleiuii  the  faintly  twinkling  stars.  The 
following  lines  at  the  close  of  a  poem  read  at 
the  meeting  of  his  class  on  the  fiftieth  anni> 
versary  of  their  graduation,  probably  express 
the  degree  of  faith  of  the  writer,  if  faith  it 
can  be  called,  in  which  one,  like  Cicero, 
“  hopes  rather  than  believes.”  As  a  speci¬ 
men  of  what  we  may  call  the  poetry  of  old 
age,  the  lines  seem  to  us  as  exquisite  as  any 
in  the  English  language : 

Brothers,  farewell  I  the  fast  declining  ray 
Fades  to  the  twilight  of  our  golden  day; 

Some  lessons  yet  our  wearied  brains  may  learn. 

Some  leaves,  perhaps.  In  llte’s  thin  volume  turn. 

How  few  they  seem,  as  In  our  waning  age 
We  count  them  backwards  to  the  title-page  I 
Ob,  let  us  trust  with  holy  men  of  old 
Not  all  the  story  here  begun  Is  told; 

So  the  tired  spirit  waiting  to  be  freed. 

On  life’s  last  leaf  with  tranquil  eye  shall  read. 

By  the  pale  glimmer  of  the  torch  reversed. 

Not  PHau,  but  The  End  qf  Volume  first  / 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

Three  of  the  papers  of  the  November  North 
American  Review  are  distinctly  political  in 
character,  two  of  them  having  very  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  pending  Presidential  election.  The 
third  of  this  able  trio  is  an  essay  by  Judge  Law¬ 
rence  upon  the  extensive  and  vaguely  defined 
powers  of  the  President,  and  ujion  the  dangers 
which  may  arise  in  consequence.  Its  author’s 
conclusion  is  that  the  office  of  President  as  it 
exists  is  an  anomalous  monarchical  element, 
the  character  of  which  must  be  modified,  either 
by  restricting  the  powers  conferred  upon  a  sin¬ 
gle  executive  head  of  the  government,  or  by 
changing  our  system  and  adopting  some  other, 
the  imrliamentary  iierhaps — in  which  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power  shall  be  exercised  by  responsible 
ministers,  or  the  Swiss  system  of  an  executive 
council.  Rear  Admiral  Ammen  renews  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  “  Nicaragua  Route  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic,”  and  M.  Desire  Charnay  makes  a  further 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  American  Ar¬ 
chaeology,  with  some  photo-lithographic  illus¬ 
trations  of  Central  American  pottery,  &c. 
There  are  two  papers  on  religious  subjects, 
one  of  them  on  “  The  Advantages  of  Free  Re¬ 
ligious  Discussion,”  by  Bishop  Doane,  and  the 
other  upon  “  The  Coming  Revision  ofthe  Bible,” 
by  Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  Dr.  Crosby  is  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  American  revisers,  whose  task, 
as  regards  the  New  Testament,  is  now  finished. 
They  have  confined  their  labors,  as  is  well 
known,  to  ascertaining  the  genuine  Greek  text, 
and  the  required  correction  or  modification  of 
the  English  translation.  As  to  the  faithfulness 
of  the  work  done  there  can  be,  of  course,  no 
question  by  any  one  acquainted  with  those  who 
have  the  great  labor  in  hand,  yet  Dr.  Crosby  is 
quite  sure  in  spite  of  the  conservatism  that 
adheres  to  the  familiar  modes  of  expression, 
“prejudice  wdll  muster  a  large  army  of  op¬ 
ponents  to  the  new  revision.”  Dr.  Crosby 
adds :  “  It  is  my  own  personal  regret  that  the 
principles  of  the  present  revision  companies 
forbid  this  modernizing  of  the  English  Bible. 
These  principles  prescribe  only  such  alterations 
as  are  necessary,  and  the  limitation  of  such  al¬ 
terations  in  expression  to  the  language  of  the 
authorize^!  and  earlier  .English  versions.  No 
one  need  fear,  therefore,  from  anything  I  have 
said,  that  the  antiquated  form  of  the  English 
Bible  is  to  be  changed  by  the  present  revisers. 
Whatever  changes  they  may  make  they  must 
adhere  to  the  antiquated  style  in  their  expres¬ 
sion.  That  this  is  an  error  I  have  no  doubt,  as 
my  reasoning  above  would  indicate.” 

The  November  Atlantic  opens  with  five  chap¬ 
ters  of  “The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,”  by  Henry 
James,  Jr.  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  writes  “A 
Search  for  the  Pleiades,”  being  an  out-door 
essay  on  New  Hampshire  mountain  scenery, 
birds,  and  animals.  The  “  Intimate  Life  of  a 
Noble  German  Family  ”  is  continued,  and  Miss 
Phelps  discusses  the  question  “What  is  a 
Fact  ?  ”  George  P.  Lathrop  describes  the  Con¬ 
cord  School  of  Philosophy,  and  Prof.  Shaler  of 
Harvard  treats  “  The  Future  of  Weather  Fore¬ 
telling.”  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows  has  a  thoroughly 
interesting  article  on  “The  Silk  Industry  in 
America.”  Richard  Grant  White  seems  to  con¬ 
clude  his  excellent  English  papers  with  one 
made  up  of  “  Letters  and  Notes  from  Eng¬ 
land.”  “  The  Washington  Reminiscences,”  a 
valuable  series  of  papers  on  political  and  so¬ 
cial  life,  this  time  relate  to  the  close  of  the 
Tyler  administration.  The  new  books  (some 
of  them)  are  reviewed  in  the  excellent  style  for 
which  the  Atlantic’s  criticism  are  noted.  A 
variety  of  topics  is  treated  entertainingly  in 
“  The  Contributors’  Ciub.” 

Harper’s  takes  on  the  tints  of  this  Fall  sea¬ 
son,  the  charms  of  New  England  out-of-doors 
being  the  si)ecial  theme  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibson’s 
pen  and  pencil.  What  he  has  done  at  large, 
Mr.  John  W.  Chadwick  has  done  for  Western 
Massachusetts.  The  wood-cuts  which  illus¬ 
trate  the  article  upon  St.  Cecilia— copied,  most 
of  them,  from  old  paintings — will  be  much 
noticed,  and  by  those  who  have  an  eye  to  good 
printing  as  well  as  engraving.  Mr.  Fay’s 
sketches  of  “  Saline  Types  ”  (i.  e.,  the  wild 
fowl  of  Long  Island)  are  also  superb  in  the 
profusion  and  the  skill  of  the  engravings. 
Other  articles,  Tennyson’s  elegy  upon  his  bro¬ 
ther,  and  after  that  Mr.  James’s  Washington 
Square,  will  attract  attention. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  begins  its  second  de¬ 
cade  with  November,  and  by  way  of  marking 
this  lapse  of  time  we  have  a  new  cover  and  de¬ 
sign,  and  these  comely  externals  cover  con¬ 
tents  of  peculiar  excellence— pictorial  and  let¬ 
ter  press.  Mr.  Eugene  Schuyler  begins  a  new 
series  of  Peter  the  Great.  A  specially  attrac¬ 
tive  illustrated  paper  is  an  essay  on  “  Elihu 
Vedder,”  by  Mr.  Charles  DeKay.  Dr.  Hol¬ 
land’s  work  is  always  a  feature. 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  Prof.  Cooke’b 
book,  “Religion  and  Chemistry,”  has  been 
issued  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  It  has 
been  long  out  of  print,  having  been  first  pub¬ 
lished  twenty  years  ago.  The  familiar  style  of 
these  lectures  remains,  notwithstaading  the 
many  changes  necessitated  by  the  advances  in 
scientific  inquiry. 

A  series  of  brief  papers  by  Professor  Swings 
some  of  which  were  read  before  the  Chicago 
Literary  Club,  and  others  prepared  for  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  are  being  published  by  Jansen, 
McClurg  &  Co.,  and  will  be  called  “  Club  Es¬ 
says.”  No  one  has  commented  with  more  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  spirit  and  out-givings  of  the  re¬ 
cent  infidel  convention  in  Chicago  than  Prof. 
Swing.  We  trust  this  sermon  is  included  in  the 
collection.  _ 

Mr.  Francis  Parkman  is  engaged  in  prepar¬ 
ing  an  account  of  the  final  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English  colonists  in  North 
America.  Mr.  Parkman  begins  with  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  will  end  with  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Quebec  and  the  death  of  Wolfe. 
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FBOM  BISMABCK  TO  WINNIPEQ. 


The  traveller  who  makes  Bismarck  his  ultima 
ihuie  on  that  line,  is  left  to  sigh,  not  that  there 
are  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  but  that  there 
are.  We  could  have  travelled  by  rail  107  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  at  the  time  of  our  trip,  but 
it’  would  only  have  been  to  pass  through  a  coun¬ 
try  which,  as  we  were  told,  is  very  similar  in 
its  general  features  to  that  over  which^we  had 
already  passed.  The  cars  would  carry  us  with¬ 
in  fifty  miles  of  the  famous  Bad  Lands,  and 
there  leave  us.  From  the  descriptions  of  re¬ 
turning  travellers,  the  region  so  designated, 
and  which  has  lately  been  christened  Pyramid 
Park,  can  hardly  be  less  a  wonder  land  than 
the  more  famous  Yellowstone  Park,  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  further  on.  But  we  had  no  time  for 
even  the  shorter  trip,  and  so  we  turned  east¬ 
ward  with  a  regret  that  was  softened  by  the 
hope  of  visiting  both  these  parks  another  year. 

Bismarck,  two  miles  from  the  Missouri  river, 
beautifully  located  on  its  terraced  bluffs,  and 
in  a  region  as  fertile  as  that  which  environed 
Sodom,  seems  to  vie  with  that  ancient  city  in 
its  wickedness.  But  Satan’s  supremacy  is  not 
left  undisputed.  The  Presbyterians  and  Epis¬ 
copalians  have  built  churches  which  are  flour¬ 
ishing,  the  former  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stevens ;  and  the  Methodists,  as  I  was  told, 
are  erecting  a  house  of  worship  this  season. 
For  a  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  the  business  of 
Bismarck  is  very  large.  Five  lines  of  steamers, 
numbering  forty  boats,  touch  at  its  levee,  and 
imn  up  the  Missouri  1200  miles  to  Fort  Benton, 
the  Yellowstone  300  miles  to  Fort  Keogh,  and 
the  Big  Hour  seventy-five  miles  to  Fort  Custer. 

In  its  trade  with  the  Black  Hills,  a  large  part  of 
which  will  soon  be  withdrawn  to  more  direct 
lines  of  communication,  it  is  said  that  2,500 
teams  are  now  employed.  During  the  year 
1879,  the  Northern  Pacific  delivered  at  Bis¬ 
marck  more  than  one  hundred  and.  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  freight.  Not  only  in  and  near 
the  city,  but  all  along  the  line  of  this  road,  the 
settlement  of  the  country  and  the  development 
of  its  resources  are  going  forward  with  rapid 
strides.  The  nine  counties  of  Minnesota  which 
are  traversed  by  this  road,  increased  their  pop¬ 
ulation  in  1879,  over  what  it  was  in  1878,  8,782 ; 
and  the  six  counties  of  Dakota  which  border 
the  road  made  a  gain  during  the  same  time  of 
16,940,  making  a  total  increase  in  population 
on  the  line  of  this  road  east  of  the  Missouri,  of 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  in  one  year. 
The  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wheat  for  the 
same  period  was  over  one  hundred  thousand 
acres,  and  of  new  breaking,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  thousand  acres.  If  there  shall 
be  no  ebb,  as  there  is  not  likely  to  be  for  years, 
to  this  strong  inflowing  tide  of  emigration, 
these  boundless  prairies  will  soon  be  filled  and 
adorned  with  the  homes  of  a  busy  and  thrifty 
people. 

During  the  day  of  our  ride  to  Bismarck,  and 
the  night  of  our  stay  in  that  city,  the  weather 
was  perfect.  So  brilliant  a  sky  is  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  lower  latitudes.  On  our  way  out 
a  Presbyterian  bishop  from  Freeport,  and  an¬ 
other  from  Dixon,  mighty  hunters  both,  and 
belonging  to  a  party  of  ten  nimrods,  were  side¬ 
tracked  at  Tower  City,  forty  miles  w'est  of  Fargo. 
Leaving  their  elaborately  furnished  “  sports¬ 
man’s  car,”  and  striking  forth  upon  the  prairie 
armed  with  guns  and  tents,  they  spent  a  night 
in  camping.  But  what  a  night !  The  cyclone 
came  down  upon  them  in  its  wrath,  swept 
away  their  tents,  and  would  doubtless  have 
gfiven  them  a  free  ride  but  for  their  desperate 
”  hanging  on  to  the  ground.”  They  were  left 
to  exclaim  with  the  honest  German,  who  was 
bewildered  by  an  unexpected  calamity,  “So 
longer  as  a  man  grows  older,  the  more  he  finds 
every  day  out.”  Fortunately  for  them  they 
were  outside  of  the  cyclone’s  path,  though  near 
it.  The  storm  was  very  disastrous  near  Fargo, 
killing  some,  maiming  others,  and  destroying 
many  fields  of  grain.  One  gentleman  told  me 
at  Fargo,  that  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  wheat  which  he  had  in  the  shock,  every  bun¬ 
dle  was  caiTied  off  he  knew  not  whore.  The 
whole  quarter  section  was  swept  clean. 

At  Olyndon,  ten  miles  east  of  Fargo,  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  and  Manitoba  railroads  intersect  each  other 
The  northern  terminus  of  the  latter  is  at  St 
Vincent,  on  the  Canada  border,  and  here  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  runs 
north  to  Winnipeg.  Taking  the  train  at  Olyn¬ 
don,  we  set  our  faces  northward,  and  do  not 
stop  until  we  come  within  about  four  hundred 
miles  of  Salt  Water,  or  Hudson’s  Bay.  Win¬ 
nipeg  (Ojibway  for  dirty  water,  we,  dirty,  and 
nepe,  water,)  is  in  latitude  nearly  fifty.  The 
parallel  which  passes  through  it,  passes 
through  the  northern  part  of  Newfoundland  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  northern  part  of  Vancou¬ 
ver’s  Land  on  the  Pacific. 

The  Red  River  Valley  is  about  four  hundred 
miles  long  by  seventy-five  or  one  hundred 
miles  broad.  The  river  is  very  crooked,  and  is 
about  seven  hundred  miles  long.  It  is  a  nar¬ 
row,  deep  ^ream,  running  sluggishly  within 
high  and  frequently  wooded  banks,  and  is 
navigable  to  Fargo.  Its  waters  are  not  ruddy 
but  muddy,  its  name  being  derived  from  the 
fact  that,  long  ago,  a  bloody  Indian  battle  was 
fought  on  its  banks,  dying  the  streams  a  crim 
son  color.  The  immense  valley  through  which 
the  river  runs  is  apparently  as  level  as  a  floor 
All  day  long  we  rode  over  it,  and  everywhere 
it  presented  an  appearance  of  unrelieved  im 
mensity,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the 
ocean  when  its  waters  are  at  rest. 

The  larger  settlements  are  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river.  The  railroad  on  the  east  side 
has  but  recently  been  completed,  and  yet 
towns  are  rapidly  springing  up,  and  new 
farms  are  being  opened,  and  soon  the  rich  soil 
will  be  all  brought  under  cultivation.  It  is 
said  that  the  wheat  grows  better  in  quality  the 
farther  one  goes  north,  and  that  Minneapolis 
millers,  anxious  to  secure  wheat  rich  in  gluten 
will  give  five  and  ten  cents  more  per  bushel  for 
wheat  marketed  in  Winnipeg  than  for  wheat 
raised  two  hundred  miles  further  south. 

Forty  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  we 
enter  the  region  where  the  Mennonites,  Ger 
man  Quaker  emigrants  from  Russia,  have 
settled  on  either  side  of  the  river  to  the  num 
her  of  eight  thousand.  They  are  a  thrifty  peo 
pie,  though  they  might  have  found  a  better 
location ;  for  the  valley,  from  the  southern  line 
of  their  settlement  to  the  lake,  is  in  many  parts 
marshy.  Nine  years  ago  Winnipeg  was  a  vil 
lage  of  only  five  or  six  hundred  inhabitants 
In  1870  Capt.  Huyshe  in  his  “  Red  River  Expe 
dition,”  described  it  as  a  “  collection  of  about 
one  hundred  houses,  built  at  all  angles  to  each 
other,  without  any  regard  to  symmetry.”  Now 
it  is  quite  an  imposing  city,  claiming  a  popula 
tion  of  eleven  thousand,  and  it  is  growing  rap 
'idly.  An  important,  probably  the  mostimix>r- 
tant  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
the  natural  market  for  the  rich  and  exten 
sive  wheat  lands  of  Manitoba,  which  the  Cana 
dian  Pacific  is  opening  to  rapid  settlement, 
must  grow  to  be  at  no  distant  day  a  great  and 
wealthy  city.  According  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  Manitoba,  the  wheat  area  of  the 
northwest  portion  of  the  British  Dominion,  has 
the  enormous  extent  of  380,000  square  miles 
It  embraces  the  valley  of  the  Assinniboine 


(from  assinni,  stone),  of  the  Saskatchewan  (the 
river  which  runs  swift,)  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  of 
Athabasca  and  Peace  rivers,  which  flow  as  far 
north  as  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and  a  portion  of 
the  Red  River  valley.  Within  these  valleys 
are  immense  areas  of  alluvial  soil,  inviting  mil¬ 
lions  of  inhabitants,  which  the  climate  will 
hardly  juove  severe  enough  to  deter  from  com¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  from  official  tables  it  appears 
that  the  climate  is  not  so  severe  as  might  be 
expected.  The  mean  yearly  temperature  of 
Toronto  is  44  deg.,  of  St.  Paul  45  deg.  62  min., 
of  Winnii^eg  34  deg.  76  min.,  and  of  Battleford, 
in  latitude  fifty-five,  34  deg.  82  min.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  two  last  places  from  April 
to  August  is  more  than  a  degree  higher  than 
that  of  Toronto,  and  about  seven  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  St.  Paul  for  the  same  period.  Here 
then,  and  not  in  the  region  of  Chicago,  nor 
even  of  St.  Paul  or  Bismarck,  is  “  the  great 
Northwest.”  That  here  are  the  seats  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  empire,  cannot  be  doubted.  Clement. 


in  saying  that  the  Board  never  send  more  than 
one  blank  to  each  missionary  each  year.  They 
fill  this  blank  if  they  feel  the  need  of  any  help, 
and  send  it  back  to  the  Board,  who,  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  some  la¬ 
dies’  society  to  have  it  filled.  Such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  carried  out,  no  man  could  possibly 
receive  but  one  box. 


“IN  A  BOX.” 

By  Bev.  C.  B.  Bnrdick. 

An  official  lady  of  one  of  our  prominent  Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Mission  Boards  asks  me  to  give 
my  views  about  missionary  boxes,  from  a 
Home  missionary’s  side  of  the  question.  She 
did  not  tell  me  to  publish  it ;  but  as  I  mention 
no  names,  it  wdll  hurt  nobody,  and  it  affords 
me  an  opportunity  for  saying  some  things 
which  I  have  some  times  desired  to  .say,  and 
which  I  think  would  be  well  for  all  concerned 
to  notice.  There  are  some  misimpressions  on 
both  sides — i.  e.,  on  the  side  of  the  donors  and 
recipients  of  such  favors— which  ought  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  make  the  business  an  in¬ 
telligent  one. 

There  are  some  things  which  the  donors 
should  remember,  which  will  help  them  in 
their  work— and  not  only  they,  but  all  sup¬ 
porters  of  Home  Mission  work. 

1.  One  is  that  they  and  wo  arc  all  engaged  in 
the  same  work,  and  that  it  is  just  as  much 
their  work  as  ours.  What  they  do  in  the  way 
of  support  is  to  enable  us  to  preach  the  Gos¬ 
pel  where  we  could  not  do  it  effectually  with¬ 
out  such  support.  They  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  undertake  to  supplement  our  support  to 
enable  us  to  teach  those  in  the  way  of  life  who 
are  unable  or  indisposed  to  support  us  fully  in 
the  work.  Therefore  whatever  they  do  for  us 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  gratuity,  but 
something  which  our  self-denials  and  hard  la¬ 
bor,  in  a  sense,  merit ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  consideration  of  merit  does  not  diminish 
our  sense  of  gratitude  and  good-will  towards 
those  who  thus  appreciate  our  labors. 

2.  They  should  I'emember  that  our  Home 
missionaries  and  their  wives  are  people  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement  quite  equal  to  the  average 
of  ministers’  families  anywhere— as  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  those  who  kindly  undertake  to 
help  them  in  the  grand  work  of  extending  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus.  If  they  go  into  a  mission¬ 
ary’s  home,  whether  it  be  in  Ohio  or  Oregon, 
they  will  find  the  same  evidence  of  cultured 
taste  that  they  would  find  anywhere.  Though 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case  everything  will 
be  plain  and  inexpensive  as  possible.  Pi  oba- 
bly  there  are  very  few  Home  missionaries’ 

ives  that  would  not  adorn  the  social  circles  j 
or  the  parlors  of  their  most  wealthy  and  re¬ 
fined  sisters  anywhere,  if  their  lot  were  cast 
among  them.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  The 
missionaries  were  educated  largely  in  Eastern 
colleges  and  seminaries,  and  their  wives  are 
from  among  the  best  Christian  familie.s.  We 
are  sometimes  amused  by  the  e.stimate  which 
some  put  upon  us.  A  dabd/ minister  from  one 
of  our  metropolitan  cities  was  travelling  with 
friend  among  the  Elocky  Mountains.  His 
friend  proposed  a  call  upon  the  missionary  in 
the  town  where  they  were  stopping.  He  did 
not  know  about  it ;  he  thought  it  would  be  be¬ 
neath  him  to  seek  the  acquaintance  of  oniy  a 
missionary.  But  he  finally  called.  When  they 
were  returning,  the  dandy  said  to  his  friend 
‘Why,  sir,  the  missionary  is  a  gentleman!” 
‘Certainly,”  replied  the  friend;  “did  j'ou 
think  our  missionaries  are  boors  and  shoddy 
people?  ” 

3.  Another  thing  which  the  supporters  of 
Home  Missions  should  remember,  is  that  the 
people  among  whom  the  missionaries  are  lo¬ 
cated  are  as  sharp,  intelligent,  and  cultured 
people  as  can  be  found.  Everywhere  all  over 
our  Great  West  we  find  the  most  wide-awake 
men  and  women  that  the  East  can  afford. 
They  constitute  as  refined  social  circles  as 
cau  be  found  anywhere.  They  do  not  care  a 
great  deal  about  religion  a  great  many  times, 
but  they  are  quite  sure  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  if  with  any,  and 
they  are  the  people  whom  it  is  our  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  reach.  The  leading  forces  of  our  mis¬ 
sion  churches  are  not  backwoodsmen,  ignorant 
and  uneducated,  though  we  strive  to  reach  and 
gather  in  all  classes.  It  is  quite  as  essential 
for  a  missionary  to  give  attention  to  appearan¬ 
ces,  both  in  his  dress  and  home-life,  as  for  a 
pastor  in  one  of  our  metropolitan  churches. 
Indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  the  social  elements 
with  which  he  has  to  deal  are  even  more  ex¬ 
acting.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  wiil  enable 
those  who  are  preparing  boxes  to  act  intelli¬ 
gently. 

4.  They  should  not  labor  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  are  relieving  actual  suffering  in 
what  they  are  doing.  There  may  be  cases 
where  sickness  has  been  in  the  missionary’s 
home,  but  they  are  exceptions.  No  man  who 
is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Church  and 
the  world  will  allow  his  wife  and  children  to 
be  pinched  with  cold  and  hunger,  when  he  has 
two  strong  hands  to  labor  in  a  country  where 
all  kinds  of  labor  is  so  remunerative.  If  Paul 
could  spend  two  years  at  tent-making  in  his 
intensely  active  ministry,  I  can  and  will  spend 
a  portion  of  my  time  in  some  remunerative 
employment,  rather  than  see  ihe  dear  ones 
whom  God  has  given  me  to  suffer  from  want. 
“  If  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially 
those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.”  Our  sal 
aries  are  small,  and  we  are  sometimes  anxious 
and  embarrassed;  but  we  shall  never  starve 
nor  freeze.  I  suppose  that  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  patrons  of  Home  Missions  is  to  relieve 
such  anxiety  and  embarrassment.  A  box  of 
clothing,  just  such  as  the  family  needs  for  Win 
ter,  and  must  have  at  some  rate,  though  the 
margin  of  table  expenses  is  quite  small,  greatly 
relieves  and  encourages  the  hearts  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  help  t)f  sympathy  is  quite  as 
important  as  any  part  of  the  business. 

5.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  too,  here,  that  as  a 
rule  the  ladles’  societies  should  not  prepare 
boxes  for  any  save  those  whom  the  Board  rec¬ 
ommend  to  them.  Cases  may  come  under 
their  personal  knowledge  which  would  justify 
a  departure  from  this  rule,  but  they  must  be 
rare.  Any  other  course  will  subject  the  busi 
ness  to  abuse.  The  estimable  lady  of  whom 
spoke  at  the  beginning  informs  me  that  last 
Winter  her  Society  sent  a  box  almost  identical 
in  its  list  of  contents  with  one  which  another 
Society  sent  to  the  same  man,  and  that  cases 
had  come  to  their  knowledge  where  as  many 
as  four  boxes  had  been  sent  to  the  same  man 
in  one  year.  Some  or  all  of  these  donors  must 
have  acted  on  recommendations  from  other 
sources  than  from  the  Board,  or  such  things 
could  never  happen.  I  am  justified,  I  think 


CHURCH  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

For  nine  years — from  1848  to  1857 — I  was  min¬ 
ister  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Rogersville.  During  these  years  the  member¬ 
ship  increased  from  eighty  to  over  two  hun¬ 
dred.  But  in  1857  circumstances  constrained 
me  to  resign  the  pulpit,  and  I  moved  to  Mari¬ 
on,  Ind.  Eight  years  after  I  was  called  upon 
to  reorganize  the  church  at  Rogersville,  and 
after  various  delays  was  able  to  respond  to  the 
call.  A  large  congregation  had  assembled, 
and  my  heart  was  swayed  by  the  memories  of 
other  days.  Here  I  had  led  the  devotions  of 
God’s  people  during  the  first  years  of  my  min¬ 
istry;  here  Rev.  F.  A.  Ross,  D.D.,  at  different 
communion  seasons  had  preached  for  us  some 
of  his  most  persuasive  and  most  powerful  ser¬ 
mons  ;  here  Rev.  Dr.  McCampbell  and  Rev.  F. 

A.  McCorkle  (the  father  of  the  present  pastor), 
and  Rev.  R.  P.  Wells  and  Rev.  Dr.  Dashiel 
had  helped  me  most  acceptably  and  most  effi¬ 
ciently;  and  many  precious  souls  were  here 
born  into  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding 
the  desolations  of  the  war,  many  of  them  were 
before  me.  New  officers  were  elected  and  in¬ 
stalled  and  arrangements  made  for  the  supply 
of  the  pulpit. 

A  young  man  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  mine 
had  served  as  captain  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  afterwards  opened  a  school  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  our  church  with  the  sanction  of  two 
or  three  rebel  families.  A  Mr.  Sisemore,  dep¬ 
uty  sheriff,  had  notified  him  that  he  must 
“close  out.”  He  disregarded  the  notice  and 
defied  the  public  feeling,  and  one  morning  the 
deputy  opened  the  school-room  door,  saying 
“Children,  this  school  is  dismissed;  you  may 
all  take  your  books  and  go  home.”  They 
caught  up  their  bonnets,  hats,  and  books,  and 
after  they  had  all  gone  out,  Mr.  Sisemore  seiz¬ 
ed  the  pedagogue  by  the  coat-collar,  and  vig¬ 
orously  applying  the  toe  of  his  boot  where  he 
thought  it  would  do  the  most  good,  he  ejacu¬ 
lated  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  you  couldn’t  teach 
school  here  ?  We  don’t  want  anybody  to  teach 
our  children  who  can’t  sing  the  Star-‘3pangled 
Banner.  Don’t  let  me  hear  of  your  trying  it 
again,  or  you  will  fare  worse.” 

The  same  deputy  came  to  me  and  said  “  I  did 
not  know  you  were  to  be  here  to-day,  or  I 
would  have  had  you  preach  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mon.  Four  of  our  boys  were  murdered  by  the 
guerrillas,  and  wo  have  the  funeral  services  in 
the  grove  a  mile  and  a  half  north.  You  must 
be  there  and  speak  to  us.”  “After  preaching,” 

I  answered,  “I  will  walk  across  the  knobs  and 
be  there.”  There  were  perhaps  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  people  present— the  first  great  gathering 
in  the  country  since  IjCO  surrendered  and  Rich¬ 
mond  fell.  Tlio  youngest  of  the  four  boys  was 
but  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  violently 
taken  from  his  homo  and  a  pleading  mother, 
and  by  the  guerrillas  riddled  with  a  dozen  bul¬ 
lets.  A  Baptist  minister  was  just  finishing  his 
sermon  as  I  arrived  on  the  ground.  He  was 
followed  by  a  local  Methodist  minister,  and  he 
by  a  Tunker  preacher — both  natural  cowards, 
who  had  a  dread  of  some  of  the  rebels  in  the 
audience  that  were  holding  their  heads  high 
and  ready  to  mark  every  utterance  they  might 
not  like. 

The  brother  of  one  of  the  murdered  mea  then 
came  to  me  and  said  “You  must  speak.”  I 
commenced  by  saying  how  pleasant  it  was  for 
me  to  look  once  more  upon  the  faces  of  so 
many  old  friends ;  that  they  remembered  well 
under  what  circumstances  I  had  been  unshel¬ 
tered  and  locked  out  of  the  church  and  driven 
from  my  homo  eight  years  before ;  that  I  used 
to  think  I  knew  something  about  human  cruel¬ 
ty,  but  we  had  all  been  learning  more  about  it 
since  the  war ;  that  the  proscriptive,  domineer¬ 
ing,  pro-slavery  spirit  which  drove  out  friends 
of  liberty  and  right  years  ago,  had  plunged  us 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  loosed  blood¬ 
hounds  upon  human  beings,  and  starved  thou¬ 
sands  of  prisoners  to  death,  and  turned  out 
guerrillas  to  murder  the  boys  for  whom  you 
mourn  to-day,  and  some  of  the  men  who  favor 
these  outrages  and  excuse  these  brutalities  are 
here,  bearing  themselves  loftily  and  looking 
as  lordly  as  if  they  cared  nothing  for  the  ago¬ 
nies  or  tears  of  those  they  have  wronged— as  if 
they  w'ere  ready  at  a  word  still  to  defy  and  op¬ 
press  them.  There  is  a  verse  of  Scripture,  I 
continued,  w^hich  occurs  again  and  again  in 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  form  “Every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  I 
never  understood  the  meaning  of  those  words 
until  the  rebellion  began  its  work  of  cruelty, 
destruction,  and  murder.  But  God  knew  how’ 
to  legislate  for  just  such  times  as  these,  and 
He  had  six  cities  of  refuge  marked  out  for  the 
shedders  of  human  blood.  When  a  man  shed 
the  blood  of  his  fellow,  could  he  stay  at  home  ? 
No.  Not  if  he  had  a  large  plantation  or  lived 
in  an  elegant  brick  mansion  and  had  plenty  of 
slaves  and  abundance  of  wealth  stored  up  and 
had  friends  of  high  rank  ?  No.  He  must  flee 
for  his  life;  and  if  the  avenger  of  blood  cut 
him  down  before  he  reached  a  city  of  refuge, 
the  Almighty  said.  All  right !  all  right !  And  if 
he  reached  the  cities  of  refuge,  the  officer  of 
the  law  could  bring  him  to  trial,  and  if  guilty, 
he  could  not  escape  the  threatened  penalty. 
Several  thousand  persons  of  East  Tennessee 
are  guilty  of  such  and  so  many  crimes  that 
there  are  no  cities  of  refuge  to  which  they  can 
fly  for  safety.  The  higher  they  hold  their 
heads,  the  sooner  retribution  will  overtake 
them ;  they  cannot  stay  among  us ;  their  very 
presence  menaces  the  public  peace;  number¬ 
less  indictments  will’  be  found  against  them 
as  soon  as  our  courts  are  organized,  and  the 
sooner  they  understand  the  situation,  the  bet¬ 
ter. 

Other  words  were  spoken,  but  the  above  in 
dicates  what  I  thought  best  to  say.  When  the 
benediction  w'as  pronounced,  a  widow  lady 
came  to  me  and  said  “This  is  the  first  day  I 
have  felt  really  free  since  the  war  began.  My 
husband  and  two  of  my  boys  died  in  the  Union 
army,  and  their  funeral  services  are  announced 
for  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  month.  Can  you 
not  be  there?  How  I  wish  you  would  come.” 

Suffering  sanctified,  refined,  and  ennobled. 
While  the  madness  of  treason  raged  against 
humanity  and  all  the  virtues,  God  had  His 
chosen  ones  who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to 
Baal;  and  though  some  of  them  have  died 
since  then,  their  spirit  lives  in  their  descend¬ 
ants,  and  will  one  day  gloriously  triumph. 

Samuel  Sawyer. 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  will  publish, 
early  next  month,  the  Year-Book,  which  will 
exhibit  constitutional  amendments,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  acts  of  Congress  for  the  year,  the  most 
important  of  the  State  laws,  with  digests  of  se¬ 
lected  cases  from  the  Superior  Courts  of  both 
America  and  England.  The  arrangement  will 
be  alphabetical. 

The  Bampton  lectures  of  the  Rev.  Edwin 
Hatch  on  “The  Organization  of  the  Early 
Christian  Church,”  will  be  issued  by  theRiv- 
ingtons,  London,  and  are  looked  for  with  inter¬ 
est. 


The  Life  of  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  George 
Smith,  C.I.B.,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  Life  of  John  Wil¬ 
son,  D.D.,  F.R.8.  With  an  Introduction  by  William 
M.  Taylor,  D.D.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
pp.  651. 

The  Messrs.  Armstrong  have  laid  us  under 
obligation  on  this  side  by  producing  this  work 
in  a  single  volume,  and  of  course  at  a  much  re¬ 
duced  cost.  It  was  noticed  in  The  Evangelist 
when  first  issued  at  Edinburgh.  The  career  of 
Dr.  Duff  is  quite  familiar,  at  least  in  outline, 
to  American  Christians.  Here,  however,  they 
will  be  able  to  enter  into  a  yet  closer  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  great  spirit  and  plans  of  Dr.  Duff. 
Dr.  Taylor  rightly  ranks  him  as  one  of  “  the 
three  mighties  ”  of  the  Free  Church— William 
Burns  and  David  Livingstone  being  the  others 
— whose  labors  in  the  fields  of  heathenism 
have  given  lustre  to  the  annals  of  our  century. 
Burns  entered  into  sympathy  with  the  Chinese, 
even  adopting  their  dress,  and  gained  an  influ¬ 
ence  not  common  to  foreigners.  Livingstone 
explored  the  fastnesses  of  Africa,  and  sought 
to  compass  the  destruction  of  the  slave  trade ; 
while  Duff  labored  to  impress  Christian  insti¬ 
tutions  and  education  on  the  native  youth  of 
Calcutta,  reforming  public  sentiment  there, 
and  arousing  the  Churches  of  both  Scotland 
and  America  to  new  missionary  zeal.  The  In¬ 
dian  missions  of  both  the  Established  and 
Free  Churches  are  due  to  Dr.  Duff  more  than 
to  all  other  men.  This  biography.  Dr.  Taylor 
remarks,  “  spans  the  fifty  years  between  Chal¬ 
mers’  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  union 
negotiations  between  the  disestablished  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches,”  and  affords  rich  material 
for  those  interested  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  well  as  the  more  personal  traits  of 
the  great  actors  of  that  day.  As  the  convener 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  the  first  Profes.sor  of  Evangelistic 
Theology  in  its  College,  Dr.  Duff  remained  a 
man  of  power  even  up  to  the  last  years  of  his 
valiant  and  zealous  life. 

Supplementary  Reading  fob  Primary  Schools.  By 
Francis  W.  Parker  and  Louis  H.  Marvel.  Boston : 
Robert  S.  Davis  &  Co. 

The  little  volumes  here  prepared  jointly 
by  the  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston,  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Gloucester,  and 
of  which  this  is  the  “First  Book,”  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  lessons  each  under  a  pictorial 
caption,  with  no  view  to  take  the  place  of  the 
reading  text  books,  but  to  supply  additional 
easy  reading  for  puxfils  dui’ing  their  first  year 
in  school.  The  words  chosen  are  very  simple, 
and  the  ideas  reiterated  in  a  way  that  indicates 
painstaking  and  no  little  experience  with  be¬ 
ginners  on  the  part  of  the  authors.  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Follett,  teacher  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Cod- 
dington  school,  has  written  many  of  the  les¬ 
sons  in  this  First  Book. 

The  Sinner  and  His  Saviour.  By  Thomas  S.  Shen- 
ston,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada.  American  Tract 
Society. 

This  is  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  a 
work  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  present  the 
central  truths  of  the  Gospel — those  necessary 
to  salvation — in  a  more  popular  form  than  they 
are  usually  found  in  our  standard  religious  lit¬ 
erature.  The  work  is  a  compilation  from  a 
hundred  or  more  well  known  religious  writers 
and  preachers,  selected  with  constant  reference 
to  the  imparting  of  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth  upon  the  reader. 

The  Christian  in  his  Relations  to  the  Church,  the 
World,  and  the  Family.  A  Course  of  Lectures. 
By  Daniel  Moore,  M..4.,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Pad¬ 
dington.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  A  Co.,  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York.  pp.  115, 16mo. 

These  seven  lectures,  addressed  by  the  au¬ 
thor  to  his  own  congregation,  treat  of  the 
Christian  in  the  Church,  in  Society,  in  Busi 
ness,  as  a  Husband,  as  a  Wife,  as  a  Parent,  and 
as  a  Master.  They  are  Scriptural  and  emi¬ 
nently  practical.  Withal,  they  are  couched  in 
simplicity  of  speech.  They  are  worthy  of 
commendation.  The  author  is  better  known 
as  the  Hulsean  Lecturer  before  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  on  “  The  Age  and  the  Gospel.” 

Wheat  Culture.  How  to  Double  the  Yield  and  In¬ 
crease  the  Profits.  By  D.  S.  Curtis,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Now  York :  Orange  Judd  Co.  50  cents. 

This  manual  of  seventy-two  pages  will  inter¬ 
est  our  grain  growers,  great  and  small.  It 
may  be  said,  in  view  of  our  enormous  harvests 
for  several  years  back,  and  especially  this  year, 
that  there  is  no  call  for  a  better  culture  than 
now  obtains.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  we  have  no  assurance  that  these  prolific 
returns  will  continue  for  even  another  year, 
and  the  true  wisdom  is  to  fortify  ourselves 
against  fluctuation  and  vicissitude  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  best  methods  and  means  of  increase. 
These  are  here  set  forth,  with  illustrations. 

The  Witness  of  the  Heart  to  Christ.  Being  the 
Hulsean  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  the  year  1878.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Boyd 
Carpenter.  New  York :  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 
pp.  174, 16mo.  « 

The  very  title  of  this  humble  volume  is  at¬ 
tractive.  The  Gospel  alone  can  fill  the  human 
heart.  It  is  adaiited  to  man’s  spiritual  need — 
always,  everywhere,  in  all  things.  It  is  of 
God,  man’s  Maker.  So  reasons  the  author  in 
four  lectures  on  The  Witness  of  the  World,  of 
Conscience,  of  Love,  of  Hope.  It  is  a  book  for 
the  times — eminently  so — couched  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  style. 

The  Exploration  of  the  World.  By  Jules  Verne. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

We  have  here  the  second  of  three  volumes 
(large  octavo)  under  the  general  title  of  “  Cele¬ 
brated  Travels  and  Travellers.”  It  extends 
over  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  third,  giving  us  the  nineteenth.  It 
is  seldom  that  so  extensive  and  inviting  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  fact  and  fancy  is  set  before  the  public. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  informing, 
as  also  the  maps. 

Little  Folks’  Black  and  White  Painting  Book. 
Pictures  to  Paint  :  A  Series  of  Illustrations  in  Out¬ 
line  and  Color,  with  Stories  and  Verses.  By  George 
Weatherby. 

The  above  are  from  the  press  of  Cassell,  Pet¬ 
ter,  Galpin  &  Co.,  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York. 

Taintor  Brothers,  Merrill  &  Company,  New 
York,  have  published  a  book  of  Christian 
Praise  for  public,  social,  and  private  devotion, 
edited  by  Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  best  standard  hymns  and 
tunes,  together  with  more  than  one  hundred 
pages  of  portions  of  Scripture,  divided  into 
sixty-three  selections,  for  responsive  reading 
at  the  opening  of  worship.  The  price  is  $1. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Dale’s  new  volume,  “  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Revival  and  other  Sermons,”  will  be 
published  immediately  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

The  October  number  of  the  Literary  News, 
published  by  Mr.  F.  Leypoldt  of  this  city,  is  an 
excellent  resume  of  current  literary  informa¬ 
tion  and  interest. 

Father's  House.  By  Howe  Benning,  author  of 
“  Hestor  Lenox.”  American  Tract  Society,  pp.  278, 
The  Modern  Review.  No.  II.  April,  1880.  An  organ 
of  “Advanced  Thought,”  decidedly  rationalistic.  Its 
leading  article  treats  of  “  Science,  Theology,  and  the 
Evolution  of  Man.”  Published  quarterly  in  London. 
Gteorge  H.  Ellis,  Boston,  is  the  American  agent. 

The  Lutheran  Quarterly  for  July  has  for  contents : 
Human  Ordinances  in  the  Church,  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Hol¬ 
man,  A.M. ;  Church  Discipline,  by  George  Diehl,  D.D. ; 
The  College,  by  Rev.  Charles  S.  Albert,  A.M. ;  Some  of 
the  Private  Colloquies  and  F(il)lic  Disputes  of  Luther, 
by  John  G.  Morris,  D.D.,  LL.D. ;  The  Nature  and  Pur¬ 
pose  of  Old  Testament  Miracles,  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  H. 
Schoddo ;  The  Practical  Religion  of  the  Hindus,  l)y  Rev. 
A.  D.  Rowe;  The  Palatine  Parish  by  Quassaick,  by  Rev. 
l,WilUam  Hull;  and  Literary  Intelligence. 


We  Intended  to  give  an  extended  notice  to  a 
book  on  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind,  by  H. 
Charlton  Bastian,  an  English  scientist  of  note. 
It  is  not  written  in  quite  so  popular  a  style  as 
that  of  Prof.  Huxley,  but  the  work  is  full  of  inter¬ 
est  nevertheless  on  account  of  the  careful  studies 
of  the  author,  and  the  value  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  Some  of  his  conclusions  will  hardly  be 
accepted ;  but  it  is  a  contribution  to  physiolog¬ 
ical  and  pathological  science  of  no  little  merit 
and  value.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mr.  Wycliffe  Vaughan,  the  son  of  the  author, 
has  this  year  brought  out  an  improved  (third) 
edition  of  the  “Hours  with  the  Mystics,”  bear¬ 
ing  the  imprint  of  Strahan  &  Co.  The  original 
work  was  published  in  1856. 

Mr.  John  G.  Palfrey,  now  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  is  busily  engaged  on  the  fifth  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume  of  his  “History  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.” 


The  Christian  Union  refers  to  the  fact  that 
lottery  dealers  are  quite  dependent  upon 
certain  newspapers  and  the  postoflice  in  the 
prosecution  of  tiieir  bad  business,  and  that  at 
last  measures  are  being  taken  to  close  both 
these  avenues  of  communication  with  an  eas¬ 
ily  and  constantly  misled  public.  It  is  high 
time  that  public  sentiment  was  warmed  into 
activity  on  this  subject.  In  saying  this  we  go 
on  the  supposition  that  the  great  mass  of  our 
citizens  have  long  been  opposed  to  lotteries, 
and  it  is  hence  the  more  shame  to  our  officials 
that  the  laws  against  these  schemes  have  been 
suffered  to  become  a  dead  letter.  They  have 
failed  to  do  their  duty  as  it  is  construed  by  the 
better  portion  of  their  constituents.  The  lottery 
is  inherently  ;  a  plan  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  As  a  lure  it 
holds  out  prospects  of  gain  or  even  of  sudd  m 
wealth,  that  are  never  realized,  and  its  influ” 
ence  everywhere  and  always  is  toward  unthrift 
and  the  breaking  up  of  those  plodding,  provi¬ 
dent  habits,  which  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  Our  contemporary  says : 

Lotteries  from  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Kentucky  and  Georgia  are  now  represented  in 
tills  city.  These  have,  more  or  less,  some  pre¬ 
tense  of  actually  holding  drawings  and  giving 
prizes,  but  there  are  in  addition  a  number  of 
“skin  lotteries,”  so  called  ;  affairs  which  nev¬ 
er  have  a  drawing  aud  never  give  a  prize 
to  any  of  the  fools  who  have  invested  in  them. 
The  lottery  business  is  utterly  aud  entirely  il¬ 
legal  as  well  as  immoral.  There  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  over  six  hundred  policy  shops  in  this  city 
alone,  and  the  attempt  to  close  tliem  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  a  failure,  if  not  a  farce.  Between 
M I  roll,  1877,  and  September,  1880,  thirty-one 
indictments  remained  untried.  The  attempt  to 
push  forward  the  prosecution  has  been  met 
with  constant,  secret  and  often  invincible  ob¬ 
stacles  ;  and  when  at  length  an  ai  rested  dealer 
has  been  brought  to  trial,  the  only  result  has 
been  a  fine,  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  money  obtained  by  the  swindler 
from  his  victims.  .  .  .  Indictments  have  been 
found  in  this  city  against  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers,  for  publbshing  lottery  a<lvertiscment8, 
some  of  the  leading  papers  being  included. 
Whether  our  prosecuting  officers  will  have  the 
courage  to  bi  iug  these  indictments  t'»  trial,  and 
in  this  way  test  the  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject,  remains  to  be  seen.  To  push  an  in¬ 
dictment  against  a  large  and  influential  news¬ 
paper  does  require  courage,  aud  the  officer  on 
wli'  se  shoulders  this  duty  is  laid  should  be 
sustained  by  something  more  than  the  silent 
af)proval  of  the  better  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  At  the  same  time,  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  has  refused  the  Kentuoto  companies’  ap¬ 
plication  fora  restoration  uf  nie  privileges  of 
the  mails.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
some  months  ago  Postmaster  General  Key 
directed  the  exclusi  -n  of  letters  and  circu¬ 
lars  to  and  from  these  1  dtery  companies  from 
the  United  States  mails,  and  in  this  position 
was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Court,  to 
which  the  lottery  companies  made  an  appeal. 
He  subsequently  consented  to  allow  the  com¬ 
panies  to  use  the  mails,  pending  an  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Postmaster  Maynard  has 
rescinded  this  order,  so  far  as  the  three  Ken¬ 
tucky  Pitteries  are  concerned.  The  public  wiil 
be  grateful  to  him  for  this  much  ;  they  will  be 
still  more  gratelul  to  him  if  he  will  apply  tliis 
decision  t  i  all  lottery  business.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  lottery  companies  should  have 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt,  and  every  reason  why 
the  Postoffice  department  should  use  its  law¬ 
ful  power  in  checking  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
putting  a  stop  to  this  nefarious  traffic.  The 
United  States  Government  ought  not  to  aid  or 
abet  these  national  swindlers  in  their  public 
swindle. 

Three  men  deserve  to  be  specially  com¬ 
mended  be.ides  the  Postmaster  General,  for 
the  new  vigor  put  into  this  campaign  against 
the  lottery  dealers :  J udge  Cowing,  of  this 
city,  who  has  established  as  a  precedent  and 
declared  as  a  piinciple,  that  all  offenders  con¬ 
victed  a  second  time  of  a  violation  of  laws 
against  lotteries,  shall  pay  the  penalty,  not  by 
a  fine,  but  by  personal  imprisonment ;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Cornell,  to  whom  the  New  York  public 
are  indebted  for  the  new  activity  displayed 
in  the  prosecu  ion  of' indictments  that  have 
long  been  pigeon-holed;  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Comstock,  who  has  been  the  prime,  though  se¬ 
cret  und  unrecognized,  mover  in  the  whole 
work  of  calling  the  attention  of  public  officers 
to  this  wholesale  violation  of  the  laws. 


The  Methodist,  on  the  subject  of  “Retiring 
from  ihe  Pulpit,”  thus  indicates  what  it  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  the  test  point : 

Our  Church  is  a  branch  of  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  united  on  a  basis  of  doctrinal  belief 
which  its  ministers  and  members  profess  to 
hold.  No  manly  man  will  profess  to  hold  what 
he  does  not  hold  ;  the  visible  organization  can 
only  exist  in  moral  healthfulness  through  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  in  its  doctrines.  Those  who 
do  not  hold  the  views  held  by  our  Church,  are 
not  consigned  to  uncovenanted  mercies.  They 
have  as  much  right  as  we  to  their  personal  opin¬ 
ion.  'I'he  wisdom  of  particular  modes  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  whose  views  are  suspected,  has 
no  relation  to  the  bottom  question — which  is 
the  necessity  of  a  doctrinal  basis  of  agreement 
to  be  maintained  in  some  way.  Differences  of 
opinion  are  to  be  expected  and  t"lerated  in 
large  churches  ;  but  these  differences  must  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  destroy  unity  of  faith.  “  Re- 
f<  >rm  inside  of  the  Church  ”  can  only  cover  pol¬ 
ity.  The  moment  it  arraigns  basis  doctrine,  it 
dis  )rganize8.  Doctrinal  reform  can  only  be  ef¬ 
fected  (in  an  honest  and  manly  way)  by  organ¬ 
izing  new  branches  of  the  Church.  Any  one  is 
fiee  to  begin  such  new  branches.  To  use  such 
freedom  is  the  only  honest  course  for  men  who 
no  longer  believe  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  Churches  to  which  they  belong. 

The  Christian  Weekly  evidentally  entertains 
small  expectations  as  to  any  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  “  the  School  of  Morals,”  as  we  are 
to  have  it  here  in  New  York  th^  coming  sea¬ 
son  : 

There  is  to  be  a/wrore,  judging  from  the  rush 
to  secure  seats  in  advance,  over  the  appearance 
of  a  French  actress  who  has  shamelessly  de¬ 
fied  the  divine  law  that  protects  the  sanctity 
of  the  family,  aud  glories  in  her  shame.  Our 
youth  who  Lave  been  taught  that  purity  and 
virtue  are  priceless  jewels,  are  to  witness  the 
glorification,  not  to  say  idolatry,  of  talent  from 
which  these  jewels  are  conspicuously  absent. 
And  when  these  demoralizing  associations  are 
passed,  they  are  to  be  invited  to  witness  the 
travesty  of  the  dying  sufferings  of  the  divine 
Saviour  of  the  world  !  Respectable,  not  to  say 
Christian,  parents  and  citizens  ought  to  teach 
the  theatre  managers,  who  dare  so  to  insult 
public  decency  and  reverence,  a  lesson  that 
will  spare  us  in  future  from  these  abominable 
enormities. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  by  the  pen  of 
Dr.  F.  N.  Zabriskie,  one  of  its  editors,  iias  this 
interesting  reminiscence : 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Cox  was  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  and  interesting  of  contem¬ 
porary  men.  His  face  was  strong  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  his  presence  was  kingly,  his  conversation 
was  a  festival.  He  was  preSminently  an  im- 
provlsatore.  As  soon  as  he  put  his  hand  to 
paper,  his  style  became  artificial  and  obscure. 
Even  his  reported  words  were  hardly  recogniz¬ 
able  without  his  remarkable  inflections,  and 
the  luminous  comment  of  his  entire  personali¬ 
ty.  His  most  magnificent  displays  of  oratory 
were  doubtless  as  great  a  surprise  to  himseif 
as  to  his  hearers,  being  often  determined  by 
the  turn  of  a  sentence  or  some  sudden  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself. 
His  reading  of  the  Scriptures  with  comments 
was  usually  the  most  exciting  and  effective 
part  of  his  pulpit  service — and  we  are  compell¬ 
ed  to  say,  sometimes  the  longest.  He  had  that 
delightful  egotism  which  marks  so  many  able 
men,  and  emphasizes  what  they  say  by  the  lib¬ 
eral  punctuation  of  an  amiable  and  interesting 
individuality.  So  strong  a  Calvinist  was  he, 
that  I  remember  to  have  heard  him  say  that  in 
approaching  the  unconverted  he  was  wont  to 
introduce  the  doctrine  of  election  at  the  outset. 

Ho  was  likewise  a  man  of  great  personal 
courage  as  well  as  majesty  of  look  and  man¬ 
ner.  I  have  heard  my  parents  tell  of  the  night 
in  which  the  pro-slavery  mob  attacked  his 
house  and  church,  hoping  to  lay  hands  upon 
him.  They  were  taking  tea  in  company  with 
him  at  the  house  of  a  prominent  member  of 
his  church  on  St.  John’s  Park.  When  the  news 
was  brought  to  Dr.  Cox,  he  immediately  said 
that  he  would  return  home.  After  vainly  seek¬ 
ing  to  dissuade  him,  my  father  accompanied 
him.  The  streets  and  the  park  were  full  of 
people,  many  of  them  in  great  excitement  and 
intent  on  mischief.  The  doctor  walked  slowly 
and  calmly  on.  Everywhere  his  presence  and 
bearing  were  such  that  they  fell  back  and  let 
him  through.  Though  constantly  recognized, 
no  hand  was  raised,  no  obstruction  offered  to 
his  progress.  The  rabble  recognized  a  king  of 
men  ;  nay,  more — a  man  of  God,  one  who  walk¬ 
ed  by  faith  and  overcame  the  world.  He  reach¬ 
ed  his  house  in  safety  through  a  lane  formed 
by  the  glowering  mob,  and  was  not  molested 
in  person  or  in  property.  The  wind-iws  of  the 
church  had  been  previously  broken,  under  the 
injpressiou  that  he  was  there.  He  afterwards 
said,  that  the  only  thing  which  hurt  him  on  all 
that  night  of  violence  was  the  curse  of  a  little 
child,  too  young  to  know  what  it  had  been 
taught  to  do. 

The  Christian  Advocate,  finding  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  its  Boston  Church  contemporary  (Zion’s 
Herald,)  without  any  expression  of  disappro¬ 
val,  protests  against  the  Saratoga  fashion  of 
mixing  and  confusing  matters  and  things  that 
are  not  concordant : 

Of  the  use  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
of  Saratoga  for  the  late  Unitarian  Convention, 
a  writer  in  The  Advance  (Congregational)  says  : 

Some  are  asking,  “Are  our  Methodist  brethren  con¬ 
sistent  in  allowing  their  house  to  l>e  used  for  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  a  Christless  theology  ?  ”  Perhaps  they  are  not. 
They  may,  however,  not  be  consistent,  yet  may  bo 
Cliristian,  in  so  doing.  It  is  cerfeiinly  better  to  err  on 
the  side  of  generous  liberality  than  on  the  side  of  per¬ 
secuting  bigotry. 

It  is  such  a  prostitution  of  reasoning  which 
reduces  Evangelical  Churches  in  some  places 
to  imbecility.  “  Damning  with  faint  praise  ”  a 
good  thing,  is  no  more  dangerous  than  saving 
a  bad  thing  with  faint  condemnation.  To  say 
“  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  generous 
liberality  than  on  the  side  of  persecuting  big¬ 
otry,”  is  like  saying  “it  is  better  to  steal 
to  give  to  your  friends  than  to  spend  on 
yourself.”  The  renting  of  a  church  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  preaching  and  the  worship  of 
Christ  as  God,  to  an  organization  formed  to 
deny  it,  and  whose  very  name  is  derived  from 
that  denial ;  an  organization  which  rejects 
every  d"ctrine  peculiar  to  the  Evangelical  sys¬ 
tem,  cannot  be  defended  or  excused  except 
upon  principles  which  would  desti’oy  our  right 
tn  be  as  a  denomination  ;  which  would  brand 
Jesus,  John  aud  Paul  as  bigots.  “Not  be 
Consistent  yet  may  be  Christian,”  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  here  made  of  it,  is  the  most  misleading 
phrase  that  we  have  seen.  Our  friends  in  Sar¬ 
atoga  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  hostile  to 
their  real  interests.  Evangelical  Christianity 
never  flourishes  so  much  as  when  it  is  unmis¬ 
takably  evangelical.  Methodism  never  so 
prosperous  as  when  it  is  Methodism.  We 
know  “  the  works  and  the  labor  and  the  pa¬ 
tience  ”  of  the  church  there ;  but  they  have 
not  “  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles 
and  are  not,”  or  having  tried  them  they  have 
received  them.  In  doing  this  they  have  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  and  per¬ 
formed  an  act  “  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  rationalism,  and  to  place  our  denom¬ 
ination  in  an  equivocal  attitude  ;  ”  and  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  protest, 

’The  Independent  has  this,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers  : 

When  Dr.  Willian  J.  Tucker,  Dr.  Adafns^s 
successor  in  the  MadiSon- Avenue  Presbyterian 
church,  of  this  city,  was  inaugurated  at  Ando* 
ver  Seminary,  last  July,  as  the  successor  of 
Professor  Phelps,  the  remarks  with  which  he 
prefaced  his  subscription  to  the  somewhat 
damnatory  Andover  Creed  attracted  some  no¬ 
tice,  as  being  in  contrast  with  the  stalwart  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Dr.  Gulliver  subscribed  to  the 
same  creed  a  year  before.  In  response  to  a  re¬ 
quest  from  us.  Professor  Tucker  courteously 
replies  as  follows  : 

I  send,  as  you  wish,  a  memorandum  of  the 
brief  statement  which  I  made  before  reading 
and  subscribing  to  the  Andover  Creed  : 

‘The  Creed,  which  I  am  about  to  read  and 
to  which  I  shall  subscribe,  I  accept  as  setting 
forth  the  truth  against  the  errors  which  it  was 
designed  to  meet. 

‘  No  creed  so  elaborate  as  this  and  with 
such  intent  may  assume  to  be  the  final  expres¬ 
sion  of  truth,  or  an  expression  equally  fitted  in 
language  or  tone  to  all  times.’ 

“  Writing,  as  I  am  nuw  writing,  from  my 
Summer  quarters,  I  can  only  say  that  I  consid¬ 
er  a  creed  to  be  fairly  and  honorably  accepted 
when  accepted  according  to  its  evident  inten¬ 
tion — as  an  exact  statement,  that  is,  of  truth  at 
points  which  have  been  or  are  at  the  time  con¬ 
troverted. 

“  It  is  the  office  of  a  creed,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  add  something  to  the  volume  of  exact 
and  formulated  belief.  Beginning  with  a  re¬ 
statement  of  doctrines  which  have  been  thus 
formulated,  each  new  creed  emphasizes  the 
doctrine  at  the  time  in  controversy. 

“  But  a  creed  to  be  a  creed  must  deal  in  ex¬ 
act  language,  and  therefore  ceases  to  be  an 
authority  when  it  refers  to  subjects  which  are 
not  at  the  time  or  never  have  been  under  close 
discussion.  A  creed  loses  its  character  when 
it  passes  over  into  general  or  unscientific  or 
(as  is  usually  the  case)  Scriptural  language. 
So  that,  as  regards  the  questions  now  at  issue 
or  impending,  while  I  accept  the  Andover  Creed 
in  its  general  outline  and  tendencies,  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  of  scientific  value  and  authority. 

“  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  anything  that 
you  may  see  fit  to  publish  from  this  letter.” 


The  Jewish  Messenger,  premising  that  itfe. 
the  custom  in  some  churches  “  to  have  the  ser¬ 
vices  diversified  by  songs  not  exactly  sacred 
and  yet  hardly  profane,”  specifies  : 

Only  last  week  the  familiar  chords  of  Abt’s 
“  When  the  swallows  homeward  fly  ”  followed 
the  sermon  in  a  Fifth-avenue  church,  and  we 
have  heard  operatic  airs  chanted  by  bold  choirs 
in  other  shrines.  It  is  claimed  that  the  airs 
only  are  appropriated,  “  sacred  ”  words  being 
sung  and  the  sanctity  of  the  p  ace  respected.. 
Yet  we  think  that  a  church  that  has  itsAwmn- 
als  of  a  high  order,  stirring  meloffies  Sjfc  to  fa¬ 
miliar  words,  airs  of  traditional  and/genuine 
merit,  need  not  venture  into  the  rea^g  of  the 
opera  aud  music  hall  for  its  music,  ^ncing  is 
an  innocent  amusement,  yet  whe  w^^d  think 
of  a  troistemps  in  church  after  Dr/Hall  had 
closed  one  of  his  fervid  senooxsw  Xiet  the 
church  be  kept  within  its  proper  limits  and 
worshipper  be  as  free  ttoj,  worldly 


the 

thoughts  as  is  possible  in  the 
time  that  he  devotes  to  tbe  onwur] 


space  of 


XUM 
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JOSEPH  SOLD  INTO  EGYPT. 

The  I.ies8on  :  Gen.  xxxvii.  l-4> ;  23-36 


ment  times,  and  as  Joseph’s  dreams  were  fulfilled  Injury  to  Joseph.  He  knew  their  envy  of  him  and  ing  your  hand,  or  mouth  rather,  at  these  ap- 

In  his  exaltation  as  governor  over  Egypt,  and  the  their  dislike,  but  had  not  so  much  as  dreamed  that  pies  ?  ’ 

homage  paid  him  by  his  brothers,  w’e  must  believe  they  would  do  any  harm  to  him.  As  he  spoke,  he  turned  round ;  there  was  the 

j  that  God  spoke  to  him  in  the  dreams  of  his  child-  Vebse  34.  By  rending  the  clothes  is  signified  farmer!  His  sharp  eyes  were  flashing,  and  ho 
i  hood.  Read  Gen.  xx.  3,  xxxl.  10,  24 ;  1  Kings  iii.  5 ;  only  a  rent  in  the  skirt,  long  or  short,  according  purposely  made  all  the  noise  he  could  to  at- 

I  Dan.  vll.  1;  Matt.  1.  20,  li.  13.  Was  Joseph  wise  to  the  extent  of  the  grief.  On  the  word  “sack-  tract  his  toiling  apple-picker’s  attention.  He 


USE 


THE  SOVEREIGN 


BY  H.  K.  PALMER, 


The  I..eS80n  :  Gcw.  avunf.  1-5 ;  23-36.  Dan.  vli.  l ;  Matt.  i.  au,  ii.  13.  was  dosepn  wise  to  me  extent  or  me  griei.  un  me  worn  -- saun.-  iii«  tuiuug  appiB-picKei  s  utieutiou.  xio  Plaeeae  onii  Mucioal  Qnoiotiac 

1.  And  Jacob  dwelt  In  the  load  wherein  his  father  was  a  in  narrating  his  dreams  to  his  brothers  ?  No;  but  cloth  ”  read  2  Kings  xix.  1 ;  Esther  iv.l;  Isaiah  grinned.  ‘Wall,  how  do  you  like  pickin’ nap-  m  TOUl  UldoScS  dllQ  MllSIGdI  uObloIlcS 

*‘r&‘“a«®t‘“VenS‘ns  of  Jacob.  Joseph,  being  he  may  have  done  SO  in  the  simplicity  of  his  xxxli.  11.  pies  ?  ’  He  had  a  way  of  running  his  words  to-  f||j3  SeaSOIl. 

seventeen  years  old,  was  feeding  the  flock  with  his  breth-  heart,  without  fully  realizing  the  impression  which  Vebse  35.  Here  we  see  the  boldness  of  hypoo-  gether.  ‘You  have  been  here  an  hour,  and  - 

sons  of 'ziipBhfiU8*fatoer^*wivM Joseph  bro^ht  would  be  made  upon  hls  brothers;  or  it  may  be  risy,  in  the  fact  that  these  very  brothers,  who  had  rested  three  times,  and  stowed  away  I-don’t-  thriwst^oflar.pTnME^^opuiar  Music  ** 

*  «*‘^»?**  *?***®*i  H’***^.?TJ*  *^*??*^*'  ...  II  w.  that  he  was  somewhat  elated  by  the  manifest  par-  plotted  to  take  Joseph’s  life,  and  who  knew  that  know-how-many  apples.  Guess  it  will  be 

8.  Now  Israel  lOTed  Joseph  more  than  all  his  chilaren,  I  i..  j  i*  at-ij.  :*u  #  4.  i.i*> 


sons  of  Zilpah,  hls  father’s  wives:  and  Joseph  brought  wouia  De  maae  upon  nis  Drotliers ;  or  it  may  oe  nsy,  in  me  met  tnat  tnese  very  urouiera,  wuu  imu  tmoe  times,  auu  etuweu  tvwtty  ±-uuu  t-  best  of  Mr.  Palmeb’s  popular  Music  Books. 

oil  hioAhiiHoo  that  he  was  somewhat  elated  by  the  manifest  par-  plotted  to  take  Joseph’s  life,  and  who  knew  that  know-how-many  apples.  Guess  it  will  be  price,  •7.50  per  dozen ; 
because  he  wss  the  son  of  hls  old  age :  and  he  made  him'a  tlality  of  his  father.  he  was  living  and  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt  with  cheaper  for  one  to  pay  ye  suthin’  not  to  stay.  ''®“*  ’’y  mall. 

*t*ALnherhto”rethren  saw  that  their  father  loved  him  Veb.SE  23.  Joseph  is  sent  by  Jacob  to  find  hls  the  Midianites,  rise  up  to  comfort  their  father,  as  Here’s  a  quarter,  and  I  sha’n’twant  ye  longer.’  BIGLOW  &  MATIS 

more  than  all  hls  brethren,  they  hated  him,  and  could  not  brothers,  and  inquire  for  their  welfare.  When  if  Joseph  were  dead.  And  so  they  add  another  Peaslee  went  off  scratching  his  head.  „„  „  .  ,  *  1  *1 

6.  And  Joseph  dr^med  a  dream,  and  he  told  It  his  breth-  they  left  the  home  in  Hebron,  they  went  to  She-  falsehood  to  their  sins.  Did  Jacob  have  any  JNOW,  said  the  farmer,  slipfiing  round  to  an-  Chicago.  |  new  vo 

'wllndU^cimt'^^.whenX^epk  was  come  unto  chem,  where  Jacob  owned  land,  and  where  was  daughters  beside  Dinah  ?-Gen.  xxx.  21.  Proba-  other  orchard,  ‘  let’s  see  how  the  next  one  gets  7  *  ^1?  PTTm  ir  ATIftNS 

brethren,  that  they  Stripped  Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  his  coat  good  pasturage  for  the  flocks.  Shechem  was  about  bly  he  did,  and  the  only  reason  why  Dinah  is  men-  along  pickin  nappies.  IjAIJj  it  ui>ijiuim.ixviik3 


BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 


73  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
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®*!»4!*And”the”h^k*him.”Md‘!^t  him  into  a  pit:  and  the  “‘les  from  Hebion,  a  good  long  journey  for  a  tioned  is  that  an  imporUuit  history  is  connected  If  Cornie  had  had  as  much  patience  in  his 
**  M^Tnd™tlh^’ sat”^  ^  eat*brMd '  and  the  lifted  u  boy  of  seventeen,  and  that  he  is  sent  on  such  a  jour-  with  her  name.  Girls  were  regarded  as  of  little  lingers  as  wit  in  his  head,  he  would  have  made  PRESBYT  EKIAN 

their  eyes  and  looked,  and.  behold,  a  company  of  ishmeei-  ney  proves  that  he  was  not  effeminate.  Josepli  consequence  among  the  Orientals,  and  so  were  a  splendid  picke  r.  The  patience,  though,  he  did 

iSdSd“m?ndVl^frtfkoingtoci^Udow^E|^^^  that  they  have  gone  to  Dothan,  twelve  never  included  in  genealogical  records.  In  the  not  have.  He  picked  a  few  apples,  then  chased  DflADn  ftP  PIIPT  TrATTHN 

38.  And  Judah  said’unto  hls  brethren.  What  profit  is  it  if  miles  further  on,  and  SO  he  seeks  tliem  tliere.  words  of  Jacob,  “  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  a  yellow  butterfly,  then  pitched  a  stone  at  a  Di/AIvl/  U£  1  UDulvAHUll. 

toms^  aSd^e^^^Mirhr^to'the’^meeiites,  and  1^^  The  reason  of  their  moving  from  Shechem  to  Do-  unto  my  son,”  we  have  a  glimpse  of  his  faith  in  brown  squirrel  on  a  limb,  and  then— and  then  - 

notour  hand  be  upon  him;  for  he  is  our  brother  and  our  than  was  probably  that  there  were  cisterns  or  pits  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Ho  believed  that  Jo-  — ‘  what  fun !  ’  he  exclaimed.  WEEK-DAY  KEEIGION. 

M.  Then  the*re^fa98e(fby*Midi*aiift^8,  merchantmen;  and  of  water  in  Dothan.  As  soon  as  they  sec  Joseph  seph  was  living,  living  in  the  place  of  departed  ‘  There’s  a  clump  of  bushes  in  the  next  fleld.  By  Bev  j.  b  milleb. 

^ey  drew  and  lifted  up  Jeseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  sold  approaching,  ten  of  the  brothers  conspire  to  kill  spirits;  and  his  only  comfort  was  that  through  and  I  have  a  match  in  my  pocket  that  is  just 

they  brought  Joseph  Into  Egypt.  him  (verses  18-20),  but  they  are  prevented  by  Reu-  the  portals  of  the  grave  he  would  go  to  hls  son.  the  tning  for  starting  a  lire,  and  1  am  the  boy  chistians,  and  especially  young  Christians,  such  points  as 


pit  was  empty,  there  was  no  water  In  it.  boy  of  seventeen,  and  that  he  is  sent  on  such  a  jour-  with  her  name.  Girls  were  regarded  as  of  little  lingers  as  wit  in  his  head,  he  would  have  made 

1  heir  eyes  and  looked,  and.  behold,  a  company  of  ishmeei-  ney  proves  that  he  was  not  effeminate.  Josepli  consequence  among  the  Orientals,  and  so  were  a  splendid  picker.  The  patience,  though,  he  did 

itee  »me  from  (Miead,  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery  jearns  that  they  have  gone  to  Dothan,  twelve  never  included  in  genealogical  records.  In  the  not  have.  He  picked  a  few  apples,  then  chased 
ana  Dalm  ana  myrm,  going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt.  ®  i.  aa  xi  xi  i.  i  x  x 

86.  And  Judab  said  unto  hls  brethren.  What  profit  is  it  if  milos  further  on,  and  so  he  seeks  Uieiii  tliere.  words  of  Jacob,  “  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  a  yellow  Dutterny,  then  pitched  a  stone  at  a 

aSd^s^^t^Mirm^to'uie’^meeiitea  and  let  The  reoson  of  their  moving  from  Shechem  to  Do-  unto  my  son,”  we  have  a  glimpse  of  his  faith  in  brown  squirrel  on  a  limb,  and  then— and  then 


toms^  aSd^e^^^Mirhr^to'the’^meeiites,  and  let  The  reason  of  their  moving  from  Shechem  to  Do-  unto  my  son,”  we  have  a  glimpse  of  his  faith  in  brown  squirrel  on  a  limb,  and  then— and  then 
notour  hand  be  upon  him;  for  he  is  our  brother  and  our  than  was  probably  that  there  were  cisterns  or  pits  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Ho  believed  that  Jo-  — ‘  what  fun !  ’  he  exclaimed. 

M.  Then  there ^fas8e(fby*Midianft^8,  merchantmen;  and  of  water  in  Dothan.  As  soon  as  they  sec  Joseph  seph  was  living,  living  in  the  place  of  departed  ‘  There’s  a  clump  of  bushes  in  the  next  fleld. 


they  brought  Joseph  Into  Egypt. 

39.  And  Beuben  returned  unto  the  pit;  and,  behold,  Jo¬ 
seph  was  not  In  the  pit;  and  be  rent  hls  clothes. 


him  (verses  18-20),  but  they  are  prevented  by  Reu-  the  portals  of  the  grave  he  would  go  to  hls  son.  the  thing  fo 
ben,  who  proposes  to  tliem  to  cast  Joseph  into  a  His  knowledge  of  the  unseen  world  was  very  dim,  to  start  it.’ 
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30.  And  he  returned  unto  his 


brethren,  and  said.  The  pjt,  and  leave  him  there  to  starve  to  death,  his  forChristhadnotlhenbroughtimmortalityto light.  Ho  hopped  over  the  wall,  kindled  some  dry 

I  fi»0  ?  ...  .  .  .  .e  .1  _  .XI  1  ..  J  I  _ i _ «__X _  1.1..  1 _ 1...4 _ .... _  J  U 1  _ _ _  w.  J  Ul^ . .  J  Ul- _ 


Child  is  DOt;  and  I,  Whither  Shall  I  go  ?  ^  ...  t  .  .  xv  ai  xi  4  i  •  $  x  1:1  1  ri  ^  i^oxrxxa  uirv.,.  of  those  chaptets  is  such  as  to altract  as  woU  08  InstTUct. 

81.  And  they  t'>ok  Joseph’s  coat.^d  killed  a  kid  of  the  purpose  being  to  rescue  his  brother  after  the  oth-  And  how  very  imperfect  was  his  knowledge,  com-  loaves,  ana  then  blew  and  blew  and  blew  upon  lOmo  Price  8i 

,  .  ..  ors  had  Kone  away.  Wo  know  that  this  was  his  pared  with  ours,  who  have  the  assurances  of  Je-  the  Are,  till  all  his  blood  seemed  to  be  in  his  ! - 

33.  And  they  sent  the  coat  of  many  colors,  and  they  “  •'  ^  .i-.i-rr., 

brought  It  to  their  father;  and  said.  This  have  we  found:  intention,  from  verse  29.  First  they  strip  Joseph  siis,  “  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  and  the  head  and  all  his  breath  out  of  his  body.  He  then  NEW  SAB114TH-SCH00L  BOOKS 


hlstlans,  and  especially  young  Christians,  such  points  as  i„.ercst  dnc.  1st  July,  1880 .  83,340  47 

Help  for  Worried  Week-days,”  “  Bellglon  In  the  Home,  .  w  x  mv  an 

‘The  Choli’e  of  Friends,”  ‘‘Weariness  In  Well-doing,”  Bninnee  in  hands  oi  Agents .  144,193  •* 

‘  Books  and  Beading,”  ‘‘ Personal  Beauty,”  Ac.  The  style  Real  Estate .  66,103  1$ 

t  these  chapters  Is  such  as  to  attract  as  well  as  Instruct.  Premiums  dne  and  nncolleeted  on 

16ino.  Price,  SI.  Policies  Issued  at  this  olBce .  8,499  88 


^^’’AndheVnsw  it.Md'MJd?Tt‘i8“m7>^n‘sc«at;  an  evil  of  hls  coat  of  many  colors;  and  here  we  are  re-  glorious  descriptions  in  the  Revelation.  But  it  is  rose  and  stood  upright,  and  at  the  same  time 
boast  hath  devoured’him :  Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  minded  of  the  sceno  in  the  hall  of  judgment,  when  cheering  to  find  this  firm  belief  in  immortality  in  up  rose  the  farmer  on  the  other  side,  and  stood 


NEW  SABBATH-SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

VAGABOND  AND  YICTOB. 


34.  And  Jacob  rent  hls  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  uiKin  the  cruel  Roman  soldiers  stripped  Jesus,  and  put  the  patriarchal  age.  So  David  exclaimed  as  he  on  his  feet.  Through  the  smoke  he  seemed  to  illustrated. 


Price . #1  *5 


‘"allied  up  to  com-  uP®®  Hhn  the  scarlet  robe  (Matt,  xxvli.  28).  stood  by  the  body  of  his  idolized  child,  “  I  shall 

For*  i^irTii  gHo^n  fnKelrrve'^unrmyVn  rnou'rnmg:  Vebse  24.  Then  they  cast  him  by  force  into  the  8®  to  him  but  he  cannot  return  to  me.” 

Thus  bis  father  wept  for  Dim.  pit;  and  what  was  this  pit?  It  was  probably  a  God  took  care  of  Joseph,  because  he  loved  God 

cistern  or  well,  cither  natural  or  excavated  out  of  and  trusted  in  Him.  God  always  watches  over 

By  ABBOTT  E  KITTRED6E  D  D  the  solid  rock,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  and  those  who  love  Him ;  and  while  wicked  men  may 

In  rhiu  1  Jonn  In  fhn  bnirinnintr  of  the  prcseiving  tlio  rain  water.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  seem  to  triumph,  and  good  men  may  seem  to  suf- 


stood  by  the  body  of  hls  idolized  child,  “I  shall  Cornie’s  excited  imagination  something  like  a 
go  to  him,  but  he  cannot  return  to  me.”  dragon  indeed,  coming  toward  him  with  out- 


non,n  intKi.  Inooon  loihnbnirinnincoftho  preserving  tho  rain  watoi*.  Dr.  Thomson,  in  his  seem  to  triurapn,  ana  goou  men  may  seem  lo  sui-  w  :  gioaueu  uie  laimei,  mere  goes  — * - -  -  - ...  - 

wof  Tosonl  “  Land  and  Book,”  writes :  “  There  are  tho-asands  fer  because  they  are  true  to  God,  yet  we  see  only  another  rapple  picker.  If  I  don’t  have  better  a  demonstrauon  that  . ,37,366,841  76 

y  of  Joseph,  perhaps  the  most  thnlliig  to  ^  _ _  ^  ^ _  _ _ _  Hin  nmonnf  .cnH  an  n.annnf  iiidiTA  hv  what.  .<!c«n.<j  to  luck.  mv  cron  will  never  be  gathered.  One  ^  at  oimniiTo  _  7.618.407  75 

ISino  Tract.  Price . 3  cents. 


By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTRED6E,  D.D. 

We  come,  in  this  lesson,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
history  of  Joseph,  perhaps  the  most  thrilling  to 
children  of  ail  the  Bible  stories.  Wo  may  divide 
the  lesson  into  these  parts : 

1.  Jacob’s  partiality  for  his  son. 

2.  Joseph’s  religious  character. 

3.  The  jealousy  and  hatred  of  his  brethren. 

4.  Their  plot  to  kill  him. 

5.  The  selling  him  to  the  Midianites. 

6.  His  disappoaranoo  with  the  caravan  going 
down  to  Egypt. 

7.  The  falsehood  of  the  ten  brothers  to  Jacob. 

8.  His  grief. 

9.  His  faith  in  immortalit3'. 

10.  Joseph  sold  to  Potiphar  in  Egypt. 


God  took  care  of  Joseph,  because  he  loved  God  stretched  wings  of  flame. 

id  trusted  in  Him.  God  always  watches  over  ‘Snapdragon!’  exclaimed  Cornie. 

lose  who  love  Him ;  and  while  wicked  men  may  He  dropped  his  basket  and  ran. 

sem  to  triumph,  and  good  men  maj’ seem  to  suf-  ‘O  dear!’  groaned  the  farmer,  ‘there  goes 
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of  these  ancient  cisterns  in  Upper  Galilee,  where  the  present,  and  so  cannot  judge  by  what  seems  to  luck,  my  crop  will  never  be  gathered.  One  i8u,„  Tract.  PrU 
Josephus  says  there  were  240  cities  in  his  day,  and  he  o  hard  lot.  It  was  true  of  Joseph,  and  it  is  true  more  to  be  hunted  up  in  tother  orchard. 

the  site  of  every  one  was  pierced  like  a  honey-  of  every  child  of  God,  that  it  pays,  “in  the  long  And  round  he  went  to  ‘tother  orchard.’  Ap  Address  Orders  to 


comb  with  them  ”  Read  Zech  ix  11  where  the  run,”  to  be  a  consistent  Christian,  hating  sin  and  Bush  was  bending  over  his  basket, 
prophet  refers  to  this  scene  in  foretelling  the  loving  God.  ‘0  dear,’ he  said,  ‘my  back  aches!  O  dear. 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  how  nice  those  woods  look!  O  dear,  wouldn’t  I 


sufferings  of  the  Messiah  (Psa.  xxxv.  7).  Did  Jo 


seph  make  any  resistance  to  his  cruel  brothers  ?  counsels  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  like  to  sit  down  and  eat  apples  all  day ! 

_  _  ...  _  . . . **  "Riif  hiQ  fTro  TY  rl  Vm  y1  f  nl  H  Lim  f  V\nf  *  ftfi 


We  find  the  answer  in  Geii.  xlii.  21,  where  we  learn  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful, 
that  he  besought  them  to  spare  his  life,  but  liis  “For  the  Lord  4:«oife<A  the  of  the  righteous, 
pleadings  were  all  in  vain.  What  was  the  purpose  of  but  the  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish.” 
these  brothers  in  their  attempted  murder  of  Joseph?  Vebse  36.  Potiphar  is  generally  supposed  to  bo 

Ansioer.  To  satisfy  their  hatred  of  him,  andtopre-  thosaineas  “Potiphera,”  or  tlie  one  devoted  to  the 
vent  the  fulfilment  of  his  dreams.  So  the  Jews  put  royal  palace.  He  was  a  captain  of  the  guard,  or 


But  his  grandpa  had  told  him  that  ‘  Stick-to- 
it  ’  was  something  good  for  every  kind  of  work. 
‘Apple,’  he  said,  ‘if  you  are  weeding  and  your 


JOHN  A.  BLACK,  BuslneHS  Supt. 

4334  CHESTNUT  ST.,  Philadelphia. 

neWdesigns  ” 


Potiphar  is  generally  supposed  to  bo  back  feels  it,  “  Stick-to-it  ”  will  put  stiffening  wilton,  axminstek,  moqvette, 


Q  Kis  faith  in  immnrtAiitv  Ansroer.  To  satisfy  their  hatred  of  him,  and  to  pre-  the  same  as  “  Potiphera,”  or  the  one  cTevoted  to  the  into  your  backbone.  If  jou  are  walking  and 

10  ToslorsoVd  toT.tin  aVin  F^vot  vent  the  fulfllmentof  his  dreams.  So  the  Jews  put  royal  palace.  He  was  a  captain  of  the  guard,  or  your  legs  feel  like  giving  out,  “  Stick-to-it  ”  is 

VebsH  The  S'ith  chanter  elLes  tL'  historv  of  J®®®®  to  death  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  prophe-  the  chief  of  the  e.xecutloners,  though  some  take  a  pair  of  boots  that  will  help  you  travel  farther. 
Isaac  and  in  the  elosinc  verse  we  have  tlie  ac-  ®y.  to  crush  forever  His  claims  of  Messiahshlp,  these  words  to  mean  that  he  was  the  commander  If  you  are  picking  anything  and  your  progress 
count  of  his  death  and  burial  In  the  36th  chapter  to  satisfy  their  hatred  of  Him.  But  the  very  of  the  king’s  body  guard.— 2  Kings  xxv.  8 ;  Jer.  seems  slo4y,  and  if  you  wish  you  had  another 
wo  have  the  Kcnealoeical  history  of  Esnu  and  his  steps  taken  by  these  cruel  brothers  were  for  Joseph  xxxix.9,  liii.  12.  He  was  a  man  of  groat  influence ;  hand,  Stick-to-it  will  make  a  third  hand  for 


and  in  his  purchase  of  Joseph  w'C  see  another  link  you. 


in  the  chain  of  God’s  providence.  So  the  hand  of 


desoendante,  and  our  lesson  opens  with  the  hlsto-  steps  up  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  glori-  and  in  his  p:irchase  of  Joseph  we  si 
ry  of  Jacob,  to  whom  Esau  has  relinquished  the  ous  fulfilment  of  his  dreams ;  and  so  the  crucifix-  in  the  chain  of  God  s  providence.  . 
land  of  promise.  The  patriarch  has  fixed  hls  home  Christ  was  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  God  rules  over  all  the  acts  of  men. 

in  the  valley  of  Hebron,  at  Mamro,  where  his  fam-  the  divine  purposes  by  which  Ho  worked  out  rc-  - 

ily  grow  up  around  him.  Jacob  is  now  the  living  demption  for  us.  and  rising  from  the  dead,  became  -s(t  ■; 


ily  grow  up  around  him.  Jacob  is  now  the  living  ocnipuou  101  us,  anu  rising  irom  ino  ueau,  oecame 
head  of  the  chosen  seed,  the  third  in  the  line  of  ascended  Almighty  Saviour  and  Intercessor, 
patriarchal  princes.  There  is  a  difference  of  opin-  .^t  looked  very  dark  for  the  hoy  oi  seventeen  when 
ion  regarding  the  woid  “stranger,”  in  this  verse,  they  cast  him  into  the  deep  cistern,  from  which  it 
some  maintaining  that  the  meaning  is  the  same  as  'v*®  impossible  for  him  to  escape ;  but  that  dark 
we  find  in  Heb.  xi.  13-that  is,  he  was  a  stranger  ^as  like  the  night  which  precedes  the  bright- 

because  he  was  looking  for  a  better  country,  even  of  the  morning,  It  looked  dark  and  hopeless 


STije  CijiUirni  «it  l^^oine* 

OLD  SNAPDRAGON’S  BOYS. 

Old  Snapdragon,  that’s  what  tliey  called  him. 


‘Guess  I  will  use  that  third  hand,’  thought 
Ap,  smothering  the  ‘  O  dears !  ’  in  their  bed  in 
his  heart. 

‘  Sonny,  hullo !  ’ 

Ai>  looked  up.  There  stood  tlie  farmer,  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  side  of  the  wall  toward  the  woods. 

‘  There’s  Snapdragon,’  thought  Ap.  ‘  If  I  had 
gone  into  the  woods  I  should  have  met  him.’ 

The  fanner  did  not  look  one  bit  like  a  snap- 


VELVET,  BRUSSELS  AND  INGRAIN 

CARPETS 

Manufactured  by  Ourselves 

Expressly  for  This  Season’s  Retail  Trade. 

these  goods  will  be  found  to  combine  to  an 


UNUSUAL  extent 


a  heavenly.  I  think,  however,  the  only  relerunce  jlien  they  nailed  Jesus  to  the  cross,  His  head  ^ 

here  is  to  the  fact  that  Jacob  was  dwelling  in  a  dropped  forward  in  death  ;  but  we  thank  God  to-day  ojj  farming  tools.  It  was 

land  which  was  his  bv  nromise.  but  which  ho  did  for  that  cro.S3  and  that  death,  for  without  the  cru-  _  _  ^  t  m  v,{o  ..i-o  t  t 


1  .  hour  was  like  the  ni-^ht  which  or eeeJos  the  brPdit-  Tlie  tanner  ciui  not  looK  one  Dit  like  a  snap- 

ett^TouutVevtm  ness  of  the  morning?  It  looked  dark  and  hopeless  That  was  not  his  real  name  His  real  nanie  dragon.  His  red  face  was  as  good-natured  as  £  OpDCB  I)  StV  6  dXiA  F  11  Sft, 
etier  countrj,  even  »■  ,  ,  ,  was  Jeremiah  Johnson  Toothaker,  or  J.  J.  T.  ..1,  01 'en  wood  fire  i-iw^wiiww  w.j.w 

the  nniv  reiermiee  when  they  nailed  Jesus  to  the  cross,  and  His  head  „  ,  .  „  ,..11^  an  oj  on  «uou  me. 

b  was  dwelling  in  a  dropped  forward  in  death  ;  but  we  thank  God  to-day  !?*''*  *"*?;  He  was  a  peat  fellovv  to  put  those  ‘  Sonny,  how  do  you  like  pickin’ nappies  ?  ’  niirohililu  in  Woor  anH 

but  which  he  did  for  that  cro.s3  and  that  death,  for  without  the  cru-  tliiee  jetteis  oil  all  his  farui^  It  was  ‘  It’s  not  easy  work  all  the  time,  but  I  mean  UUrBDlllty  ID  W83r,  301] 

,  Dut  wnicii  no  uiu  »  J.  J.  T.  on  his  shovels,  J.  J.  T.  on  his  axe,  J.  J.  tn  ctipir  to  it  ’ 

a  ctrnncrnr  in  Ca  Clllxion,  WlierO  WOUld  06  OUt  lOy  and  hope  as  be-  rn  t  •  1  T  T  m  1  •  u  n. _  tu  It. 

“  lievers?  1‘loiV,  J.  J.  1.  on  his  wheelbarrow,  ‘  That’s  sright,  that’s  sright,’ said  the  farmer,  Cnnnnmu  in  Drino 

sss  it.  and  so  they  Historv  gives  to  us  no  more  terrible  ‘  ^  mother  running  his  words  together.  tCOIlOIll jf  111  “1 IC61 

iTT^xSi  I^^xvai’  'Piefor®  of  cruelty  than  this  Not  only  did  they  At  the  close  of  working-liour.s  he  paidApand 

cast  their  younger  brother,  who  was  helpless  in  ^  should  get  lo.st,  I  s  pose.  handed  him  a  peck  of  splendid  fruit.  they  also  offer  an  extensive  assortment  of 

1  “  generations  ”■  is  the  grasp  of  those  nine  strongmen,  into  the  pit,  RoU'S®  Prince,  Ap  Bush,  and  Cornie  Jamco  Tiiere,  said  he,  take  those  home.  Stick-  tiikkish,  Persian,  .\nd  east  Indian  carpets, 
fnniiu-  hia'rnrr  fnr  that  lio  might  die  there  of  starvation,  but  they  sit  oo®  duy  on  the  bank  opposite  tlie  to-it,”  to  make  kup  for  wliat  you  did  not  eat  ruos,  and  mats,  domestic  oil-cloths,  and  other 

lomil^  History,  lOr  .  fnrmor’s  house  Tlioso  were  not  their  n-nnies  here’  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


land  which  was  his  by  promise,  but  which  ho  did  ‘ur  rnai/  cross  ana  mac  aeain,  lor  wicuouc  mo  cru- 
not  yet  possess,  and  so  he  was  a  stranger  in  Ca-  dfixion,  where  would  be  our  joy  and  hope  as  bC' 
naan.  His  posterity  did  possess  it,  and  so  they  li®Yers  ?  ^ 

were  not  strangers  and  sojourners  as  Abraliam,  _  Verse  25.  History  gives  to  us  no  more  terrible 


J.  J.  T.  on  his  shovels,  J.  J.  T.  on  his  axe,  J.  J. 
T.  on  his  I'low,  J.  J.  T.  on  his  wheelbarrow. 


an  open  wood  lire. 

‘  Sonny,  how  do  you  like  pickin’  nappies  ?  ’ 

‘  It’s  not  easy  work  all  the  time,  but  I  mean 
to  stick  to  it.’ 

‘  That’s  sright,  that’s  sright,’  said  the  farmer. 


‘  aud  I  guess,’  said  Pease  Prince  to  his  mother  running  his  words  together. 


Isaac,  and  Jacob  wore  (Gen.  xvii.  8,  xxiii.  4,  xxviii.  01  crueiiy  man  mis.  NOi  oniy  uia  mo; 

4^  cast  their  younger  brother,  who  was  helpless  ii 

Vebse  2.  The  word  translated  “generations  ”■  is  the  grasp  of  those  nine  strongmen,  into  the  pit 
in  the  Hebrew  “Toledoth,”  or  family  history,  for  f'*ut  ho  might  die  there  of  starvation,  but  they  si 
now  the  family  history  of  Jacob  begins,  and  con-  by  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  are  merry,  eatinj 

tinues  to  the  50Lh  chapter,  and  a  very  wonderful  drinking,  while  cries  fill  their  ears.  Ah 
history  it  is,  wonderful  in  its  absorbing  interest,  you.rs  after,  they  remembered  those  loud  cries  foi 
and  as  a  picture  of  the  special  providence  of  a  r®h®f-  There  seems,  at  first,  to  be  a  confusion  o 
covenant-keeping  Jehovah.  names  in  tlie  words  “  Ishmaelites  ”  aiid“Midian 


Verse  25.  History  gives  to  us  no  more  terrible  ,  .  ’  1  1  1  t  t  m  n  i- 

-  I,  A  XT  ^  ,  -4  1..  one  day, ‘you  would  And  J.  J.  T.  all  over  him. 

picture  of  cruelty  than  this.  Not  only  did  they  mi  *  -  •  1  1  ,1  *  1  i  t  >  > 

^  .  /  That  IS  lu  case  he  should  get  lost,  I  s  pose, 

cast  their  voungcr  brother,  wno  was  helpless  111 

the  grasp  of  those  nine  strong  men,  into  the  pit,  P®‘"®®  Police,  Ap  Bush,  aud  Cornie  Jan 


Pease  Prince,  Ap  Bush,  and  Cornie  James 


At  the  close  of  working-liour.s  he  paidApand 
also  lianded  him  a  peck  of  splendid  fruit. 
‘There,’  said  he,  ‘take  those  home,  “Stiek- 


down  by  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  are  merry,  eating  farmer’s  house.  Those  were  not  their  names  liere 


surplus .  7,616,407  76 

ACTUAL  RESULTS  ON  TONTINE  POLICIES. 

Policy  No.  42,296  (Ordinary  Life) 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  W -  H -  M - , 

Of  Philadelphia. 

Policy  (Issued  April  19th,  1869) . $6,900  00 

Annual  Premium .  971  66 

Total  Premiums  (11  years) .  8,987  05 

1.  Cash  value  (April  19th,  1880) .  3,876  80 

(The  policy-holder  having  been  insured  for  11 
years  for  $6,000.) 

2.  Equivalent  paid-up  policy .  4,476  00 

3.  Or  the  Policy  may  be  continued  for  $5,000,  and 

the  Premium  for  1881  will  be  reduced  to 
$34.90.  Subsequent  Premiums  may  show 
even  a  larger  reduction. 

Policy  No.  39,252  (20  year  Endowment) 

ON  THE  LIFE  OF  C -  S -  H - , 

Of  Petersburg,  West  Va. 

Policy  (issued  January  29th,  1869) . $5,000  00 

Annual  Premium .  248  96 

Total  Premiums  (11  years) .  2,738  46 

1.  Cash  value  (.January  29th,  1880) .  3,183  00 

(The  policy-holder  having  been  insured  for  11 
years  for  $6,000.) 

2.  Equivalent  paid-up  Policy .  4,460  00 

(Payable  In  9  years  or  at  death.  If  ^within  9  years.) 

3.  Or  the  Policy  may  be  continued  for  $6,000,  and 

the  Premium  for  1881  reduced  to  $41.90; 
subsequent  Premiums  may  show  even  a 
larger  reduction.  The  Policy,  If  continued, 
will  llnally  mature  on  the  payment  of  the 
20th  Premium. 

Large  numbers  of  Policies  will  thus  be  set¬ 
tled  during  the  year,  showing  cash  returns  of 
from  100  to  115  per  cent,  of  Premiums  paid. 

This  result  cannot  be  attained  by  means  of 
any  other  kind  of  insurance. 

Every  Policy  contains  a  clause  making  the 
same  incontestable  after  three  years. 

New  business  of  the  Society  for  1879, 
$26,502,541, 

An  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year. 


Written  out  in  full,  and  written  in 


years  after,  they  remembered  those  loud  cries  fo?  English,  their  names  were  Peaslee 


It  is  probable  that  Isaac  was  living  when  Joseph  *^®®’  verse  23.  And  two  explanations  are 

was  sold  into  Egypt,  so  that  the  history  goes  back  gi'’®®  •  first,  that  the  Midianites,  being  near  neigh- 


a  little,  since  we  have  already  had  the  account  of  hors  of  the  Ishmaelites,  often  joined  with  them  in 


,  at  first,  to  be  a  confusion  of  Appleton  Bush,  and  Cornwall  James. 

“  Ishmaelites  ”  and  “  Midian-  ‘'heir  first  names,  their  pet 

.  And  two  explanations  are  ‘'‘^les  for  one  another  were  ‘Green  Peas,’ 
Midianites,  being  near  neigh-  ‘Hre®n  Apples,'  and  ‘Green  Corn.’ 
tes,  often  joined  with  them  in  ‘  I  say,  fellow-vegetables,’  said  Peaslee,  ‘  look 


And  ‘  Stick-to-it  ’  did  it. 

And  ‘Stick-to-it’  had  a  good  job  all  through 
apjilc-harvest. 


Isaac’s  death.  When  Joseph  was  seventeen.  Ja-  caravans;  second,  that  the  name  Ishmaelites  is  across  the  road.  Do  you  see  the  apples  on  the 
cob.  his  father,  was  one  hundred  and  eight;  but  gcHeri®.  and  the  name  Midianites  denoted  the  Dragon’s  trees ?  Don  t  they  hang  thick  ?  ’ 
Isaac  did  not  die  until  twelve  years  later.  Wo  learn  Gibe  to  which  these  Ishmaelites  belonged.  Ish-  ‘  Yes,  Green  Peas  we  see  them ;  but  what’s 
from  the  words  “  was  feeding  the  flock ’’that  Ja-  ®^^®‘  w®®  t*'®  ®®®  Abraham  by  Hagar,  aud  lie  the  use  in  seeing  if  you  can  t  handle  them?  ’ 
/.r.w  HiH  riTTf  fi,ic  had  twolve  SOUS. — Gen.  xxv.  13-15.  It  is  estimat-  replied  Cornie  James. 


from  the  words  “  was  feeding  the  flock  ”  that  Ja¬ 
cob  did  not  bring  up  this  favorite  son  in  idleness, 


but  that  ho  was  taught  to  work  like  the  rest,  and  ®‘^  ^‘'®  Ishmaelites  numbered  about  15,000. 

also  that,  as  the  youngest,  he  served  his  older  bro-  Midian  was  the  sou  of  .4.braham  by  Katurah,  but 


‘  Yes,  Green  Peas,  we  see  them ;  but  what’s 
the  use  in  seeing  if  you  can’t  handle  them  ?  ’ 
replied  Cornie  James. 

‘Give  it  up.  Green  Corn.  I  don’t  see  what 


Midian  was  the  sou  of  .4.braham  by  Katurah,  but  makes  Old  Snapdragon’s  things  grow  so.  No- 
as  the  Ishmaelites  were  the  larger  tribe,  the  name  body  has  such  wheat,  such  com,  such  fruit.’ 


thers.  The  sons  of  Bilhah  were  Dan  and  Naphta-  *‘®  ''"®  is'unaeiues  were  me  larger  irioe,  me  name  ouuu  h  uii. 

li,  and  the  sons  of  Zilpah  were  Gad  and  Asher,  have  been  adopted  to  include  all  the  smaller  ‘  I  guess,’  suggested  Ap  Bush,  ‘  it  is  because 

and  these  four  brothers  being  nearer  Joseph’s  age  f^'^hes.  Tliis  caravan  came  from  Gilead,  which  he  keeps  at  it.  Stick-to-it,  I  have  hoard  my 
than  the  children  of  Lekh,  .seem  to  have  associat-  was  a  oountrj’ east  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  grandpa  say,  is  first-rate  dressing  for  a  farm¬ 
ed  Joseph  with  them  as  a  shepherd  boy.  Bilhah  ‘^‘'®  ‘^®®'  Galilee  to  the  Dead  Sea,  a  country  fa-  er’s  fields.’ 

and  Zilpah  were  the  slave  wives  of  Jacob.  Your  f®t’  healing  balms.  Jer.  viii.  22,  The  ‘Well  now.  Green  Aimles.  as  vou  have  an- 


‘  Well  now.  Green  Apples,  as  you  have  an- 


scholai^s  may  ask  whether  Joseph  did  right  in  re-  “spicery  was  a  gum  from  the  storax  tree  or  swered  one  (luestion,  can  you  an.swer  another  ? 
porting  to  his  father  the  evil  deeds  of  bis  brothel's,  hush.  The  “iialm  was  probably  a  gum  or  juice  Why  is  it  they  call  that  man  Old  Snapdragon  ?  ’ 
If  he  did  this  from  a  love  of  tale-bearing,  then  it  ‘'‘'®  halsam  tree,  which  was  abundant  in  Gil-  asked  Cornie, 


was  wrong,  and  should  be  condemned  as  backbit¬ 
ing  ;  but  this  was  not  his  motive.  He  was  a  boy 
who  loved  what  was  good  and  true,  amiable  in  dis- 


ead.  The  “myrrh”  or  “  ladanum  ”  was  a  gum,  ‘  Because  he  has  those  sharp  dragon-eyes  un- 
highly  perfumed,  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  “  cis-  der  those  grey,  bushy  eyebrows ;  and  then  when 
tus  creticus  ”  or  “  clstus  ladanifera,”  and  was  used  he  talks  he  snaps  his  teeth  together.’ 
in  embalming  the  dead,  and  also  for  incense  in  the  Ap  Bush  did  not  give  this  answer 


position,  and  pure  in  mind,  and  when  he  saw  the  *®  ®®“h^l®ii®g  the  dead,  and  also  for  incense  in  the 
wickedness  of  his  brothers,  he  reported  it  to  his  t®™Pf®3* 


father,  not  in  any  wrong  spirit  of  backbiting,  but  ^1.  uuuan,  wno  up  10  mis  iime  uas 

sorrowfully,  and  for  their  good.  But  can  we  dis-  i®tned  in  the  murderous  designs  on  Joseph,  now, 
cover  any  explanation  of  this  difference  in  moral  ‘®®®  ®*^®®t  than  the  others,  propo.ses  that  they  es- 


in  embalming  the  dead,  and  also  for  incense  in  the  Ap  Bush  did  not  give  this  answer.  It  was 
temples.  Peaslee  Prince.  He  had  a  way  of  jumping 

Verses  26,  27.  Judah,  who  up  to  this  time  has  quick  at  a  thing,  like  a  grasshopper.  Ap  now 
joined  in  the  murderous  designs  on  Joseph,  now,  took  his  turn. 


Presbyterian 

Annnity 

—  AND  — 

Life  Insiu’ance  Co. 

Provides  Annuities  and  Insurance  to 
PRESBYTERIAN  MINISTERS 
Of  all  Branches  of  the  Church,  at  the 
Lowest  ^atesa 

Incorporated  in  17.69  on  the  petition  of  the 
Synod  of  Pliiladelphia,  it  i.s  tlie  oldest  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  tlie  United  States;  hax 
never  failed  in  a  coniraet ;  has  a-ssets  4.6  jxir  cent, 
ill  excc.ss  of  liabilities;  is  purely  mutual, and 
conducted  solely  in  the  interest  of  Jhxsbyterian 
ministers. 

Ecv.  JOHN  W.  DULLIS,  D.  D.,  Pporidoat. 

Ser.  N.  L.  UFHAM,  Secretary. 

EOBEET  FAITEESON,  Treasurer  tad  Actntry. 
For  further  information,  address  the  Trea.surer, 
P.O.  Box  2143.  or  329  Che.stmit  St.,  1‘liiladelphia. 

HOLMAN’S 


POPULAR  FLOOR  COVKRINGS,  AT 

Extremely  Moderate  Rates. 


J.  &  J.  DOBSON. 


carpet  MANUFACTURERS  AND  RETAILERS, 
40  &  43  WEST  14TH  STREET,  N.  Y. 

John  Van  (laasbeek,  Manager. 


HANUVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

181  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Cash  Capital,  -------  $500,000  00 

Outstanding  Liabilities,  -  -  82,838  48 

Re-insurance  Reserve,  -  -  428,819  63 

Net  Surplus, .  730,285  27 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880,  -  $1,741,941  33 

Agencies  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  In  the  Uni 
ted  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  liEMSEA  LAKE,  Secretary. 

(lUAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


cover  any  explanation  of  this  difference  in  moral  ^®®®  ®*^®®^  than  the  others,  propo.ses  that  they  es-  ‘Well,  perhaps  he  is  sharp  and  crusty  some- 
character  between  these  sons  of  Jacob  and  Jo-  ®®P®  the  sin  of  murder  by  taking  Joseph  out  of  the  times;  but  they  say  he  is  real  honest.  Father 
seph?  Yes,  in  the  fact  that  Joseph  was  brought  pit  and  selling  him  to  the  caravan  now  drawing  says  he  don’t  “deacon”  his  apples  when  he 
up  religiously  by  his  mother,  Bachel,  while  the  ®®‘‘ir.  The  prospect  of  the  money  from  this  sale  takes  them  to  market;  that  he  don’t  skim  his 
others,  and  especially  these  four  children  of  slave  was  an  added  inducement  to  the  brothers  to  ac-  milk  when  he  takes  it  to  the  cheese-factory; 


Gmes  witbont 


mothers,  had  no  religious  training.  Then  again,  ®®‘^®  J»*dah  s  proposal 


the  shepherd  life  of  his  brothers  took  them  to  a 

distance  from  their  home,  and  thus  they  were  ex-  i®  this  verse  are  the  same  who  are  spoken  of  in  ‘  Three  cheers  for  the  immortal  Snapdragon,’  THE  ONLY  TRUE  MALARIAL  ANTIDOTE.  AT  PpigDO  BrIOW  tllB  MSiI 

posed  to  temptations  of  which  Joseph  knew  but  verse  25.  The  twenty  pieces  of  silver  were  equal  cried  the  lively  Feaslee.  ‘  Whew !  there  he  is  dr.  Holman’s  pad  is  no  guess-work  remedy-no  teebie  auAiuo 

little,  if  anything.  The  sons  of  Eli  grew  up  also  ®''®  dollars  of  our  money,  or,  if  estimated  now,  looking  over  the  fence,  and  he  is  beckon-  experiment-no  purloined  hodge-podge  of  some  a  -rik're* 

to  be  wicked  men  (1  Sam.  ii.  22-24),  and  much  of  ®^‘®*^®1  weight,  would  be  about  fifteen  dollars—  ing  to  us,  and  wants  to  see  us.  Hope  he  didn’t  ^n/eurLuvJ  ra.^  J  om^r^medy  3jA.CE  GXJRTAIN^S 

..«■  ‘■v.v  .1  -w  X  T.nvif  ▼viril  K  Tf  Ici  flifflmilf  +rv  L'n/wxr  wrlrof  wnc  Iyaow  wick’  *  .  _  _ 


Verse  28.  The  Midianites  who  are  mentioned  get  good  measure.  ’ 
in  this  verse  are  the  same  who  are  spoken  of  in  ‘  Three  cheers  for 


and  when  he  sells  potatoes  you  will  be  sure  to 


PI/kNO  FOHXSS. 

HFTT  TEAES  BEFOEE  THE  PUBLIC 
Upon  their  excellence  alone  have  attained  an 
VNFUItC  HASKIi  PXE-EMINENCB 
Which  establishes  them  as  uneqaaled  in 
TONE,  TOUCH, 

WORKMANSHIP  &  DURABILITY. 

WAREROOMS;  112  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

204  A  206  W.  BALTIMORE  ST.,  BALTIMORE. 

carpetsT 


WE  invite  special  attention  to  our 


Simply  by  new  and  immense 


MedicinB.  /T ¥  ^Absorption.  FALL  STOCK, 


In  all  tlie  different  grades  (with  borders  to  match). 


THE  ONLY  TRUE  MALARIAL  ANTIDOTE. 

DR.  Holman’s  Pad  is  no  guess-work  remedy— no  feeble 


At  Prices  Far  Below  ttie  Market. 


the  blame  doubtless  rested  on  Jacob  as  on  Eli.  Levit.  xxvii.  6.  It  is  difificult  to  know  what  was  hear  me.’  I  acquired  rlgbtto  use  the  title-word  “Pad”  in  counectlon 

Verse  3.  We  have  in  this  verse  the  peculiar  love  the  relative  value  of  silver  at  that  time.  The  paj’-  The  farmer  did  want  to  see  them.  He  was  with  a  treatment  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  .«<mocA,  iirw’, 

of  Jacob  for  Joseph,  because  he  was  the  child  of  “®“‘'  probably  in  rings  or  ornaments.— Psa.  leaning  against  his  fence,  bareheaded,  his  big  and  Spleen. 

Rachel,  his  favorite  wife,  and  also  because  he  was  ®7-  ;  Acts  vii.  9 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  15.  Joseph  is  car-  yellow  straw  hat  hanging  on  the  bough  of  an 

born  when  Jacob  was  an  old  man,  ninety-one  years  ”®^  ®gypt.  never  to  be  seen  by  them  again,  apple-tree.  He  was  bald-headed  save  in  one  absorptive  adaptability.  Dr.  Holman  has 

old.  This  partiality  for  one  child  over  the  other  ^  ^^®  brothers  supposed,  but  to  live  a  slave  s  life,  place,  and  there  a  tuft  of  thin  hair  struggled  greatly  increased  the  scope  of  the  Pad’s  usefulness,  and 
was  a  weakness  in  the  father,  and  was  one  cause  ®'®^  ^  ^^®  unknown  and  unleyved.  But  Gk)d  is  up  like  a  bush.  Peaslee  ivondered  if  ‘  berries  appreciably  augmented  its  active  curative  power, 
of  the  jealousy  of  the  brothers.  What  this  coat  of  "“'Shtier  than  man,  and  He  can  bring  light  out  of  never  growed  there.’  •  Thi.  great  improvement  gives  holman-s  pad  (with  its 

manv  colors  was  is  a  matter  of  doubt  for  some  the  thickest  darkness,  and  can  lift  up  a  poor  slave  ‘  Boys,  want  a  job  ?  ’  Adluvants)  complete  and  unfailing  control  over  the  most 

many  colors  was  is  a  mailer  or  aouDt,  lor  some  _  ,  j  persistent  and  unyielding  forms  of  Chronic  Disease  of 

have  arcued  that  it  was  a  kind  of  natchwork.  a  to  be  His  messenger,  to  do  His  will.  ‘Dying  for  one,  Mr.  Toothaker,’  answered  onH  T.tvA**  aa  ivaII  na  liTalai'lal  UlngiflA 


xieai  uie.  acquired  right  to  use  the  title-word  “Pad”  In  counectlon  1 

The  farmer  did  want  to  see  them.  He  was  with  a  treatment  for  chronic  diseases  of  the  stomach.  Liver, 
leaning  against  his  fence,  bareheaded,  his  big  and  Spleen. 

Vfillow  straw  hat  hanLrini?  on  t  he  hnnerh  no  B?  »  recenUy  perfected  Improvement,  effected  by  the 


have  argued  that  it  was  a  kind  of  patchwork,  a 
garment  made  of  different  pieces,  which  were  dif- 


never  growed  there.’  ■  This  great  improvement  gives  Holman’s  Pad  (with  Its 

‘  Boys  want  a  job  ?  ’  Adjuvants)  complete  and  unfailing  control  over  the  most 

,  »  x'r  m  .  persistent  and  unyielding  forms  of  Chronic  Disease  of 

Dying  for  one,  Mr.  Toothaker,’  answered  stomach  and  Liver,  as  well  as  Malarial  Bloort- 
Peaslee.  poisoning. 

ferent  in  color.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  ver-  mixture  of  tenderness  with  weakness,  of  sympathy  The  farmer  grinned,  and  a  sharp  light  shot  Holman’s  pads  have  cured— and  are  daily  curing— dis- 

sions  give  this  interpretation,  and  on  a  tomb  at  with  cowardice.  If  he  had  nobly  resisted  the  mur-  out  of  his  eyes  and  threatened  to  run  up  to  the  eases  of  so  many  kinds,  that  the  list  is  weii-nigh  intermin- 

Benl-Hassan  there  Is  a  representation  of  Semitic  derous  schemes  of  his  brethren,  and  manfully  bush  on  his  head  and  set  it  on  fire.  y^dl^Errm  SraL 

visitors  offering  presents  to  the  governor,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  hls  suffering  brother,  he  might  Wall,  1  11  set  :e  to  work  m  three  orchards  ach  Diseases,  such  as  Dyspepsia,  indigestion,  Sour  stomach, 
these  visitors  are  dressed  in  robes  of  rich  colors,  have  conquered  the  nine  who  were  against  him,  and  see  how  ye  get  along.  chronic  Diarrhcea,  Flatulency,  Heartburn,  he ,  kc.;  Liver  i>in- 

evidently  made  of  small  pieces,  sewed  together,  for  wicked  men  are  always  cowards.  But  he  lack-  The  ‘vegetables’  now  separated  to  begin  orders,  like  Bnuousnets,  buuous-OoUc,  Dangerous  Fevers, 

But  others  think  that  it  was  one  garment,  like  a  ®d  in  moral  courage,  and  so,  after  persuading  them  work  at  points  remote  from  one  another.  sick-ueadache,  Pams  in  the  side,  BiUSous  Fevers,  Torpid  Liver, 

aan.4..  u.  .  e  %.  i«i  .  -  4  i  •  .  -i  -rx  .  ,  .  $*/«  WaI  1  HrkAa  th itt  m fcpbt.v  VAm aH V  1 11  at.1  f V  t.h A  AITI In ATlt. 


be  His  messenger,  to  do  His  will.  ‘Dying  for  one,  Mr.  Toothaker,’  answered 

Verses  29,  30.  Reuben’s  character  is  a  strange  Peaslee. 

ixture  of  tenderness  with  weakness,  of  sympathy  The  farmer  grinned,  and  a  sharp  light  shot 


ork  at  points  remote  from  one  another.  sick- Headache,  Pams  in  the  side,  BHUous-  Fevers,  Torpid  Liver, 

tunic,  with  sleeves  or  fringes  extending  to  both  the  to  cast  Joseph  into  the  pit  instead  of  putting  him  ‘  Don’t  like  this,’  said  Peaslee,  ‘ over  much,  professor^^mi^^s*  h^ren^mil^^^ 

hands  and  feet,  as  the  garments  mentioned  by  Jo-  violently  to  death,  he  seems  to  have  gone  away  to  I’H  work  ten  minutes  say,  and  then  stick  my  universal  panacea  than  anything  in  medicinei” 

sephus  which  were  worn  by  Jewish  girls,  which  another  part  of  the  field,  leaving  his  brother  at  the  teeth  into  those  red  apples  and  try  a  few.’  The  success  of  Holman’s  pads  ha?  inspired  imitators 

reached  to  the  hands  and  ankles.  The  more  prob-  mercy  of  those  who  were  thirsting  for  hls  blood.  Peaslee’s  teeth  could  do  good  execution,  and  Ho°ii°ifan  ^a<i.**  Beware^oT  the “e^og^u'!)  a^^^^ 

able  meaning  is  that  it  was  a  kind  of  patchwork  He  had  only  himself  to  blame,  therefore,  for  the  he  rather  enjoyed  the  eating  part  of  the  job.  Jjf^GKNUiNE’Hoimait’pa”  reputation  of 

made  of  many  materials.  Some  have  argued  that  sorrow  he  feels  at  the  discovery  that  Josepli  is  not  He  worked  ten  minutes  longer  and  then  declar-  Each  genuine  Uniman  rad  bears  the  Private  Rev- 

Jacob  intended  that  this  coat  should  be  a  token  of  in  the  pit,  and  he  supposed  that  Joseph  had  been  ed  ‘  I  must  try  the  yaller  ones.’  It  was  so  nice  Trade-Mark!  primedYngr^lL  company,  with  the 

birthright  to  Joseph,  and  others  that  it  designated  taken  out  of  the  pit  and  killed.  “  Whither  shall  I  sitting  under  the  trees,  leaning  his  tired,  hard-  for  sale  bv  all  first-class  druoqists, 
his  priestly  office ;  but  this  is  all  conjecture.  It  go?”  He  trembles  at  the  thought  of  meeting  his  worked  back  against  the  trunk  of  a  ‘Fall  fa-  Or  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


WINDOW  SHADES 

In  Endless  Variety. 

OIL  CLOTHS,  LIONUMS,  &c., 

in  all  widths. 

SHEPPARD  KNAPP, 

189  and  191  Sixth  Avenue,  Cor.  13th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


1789.  BACON  PIANOS.  1880. 


FRANCIS  BACON’S  PIANO  FACTORY. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  804,038  88 

Surplus, .  807,073  23 

Total  Assets, . $2,011,112  II 

JOHN  DEVEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CltOWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  L.  THOHSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 

c^tInental 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

100  BEOADWAY,  YOXIZ, 

Insures  against  loss  by  Fire  at  reasonable  rates. 

Reserve  for  re-lnsurance . •1,221,264  43 

Reserve  representing  all  o’Jier  claims....  224,672  06 

Capital  paid  In  in  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Unallotted  Surplus  (for  contingencies)..  100,000  OO 
Net  Surplus .  1,059,661  93 

Total  Assets,  July  1,  1880 . S3,605,508  42 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 
Funds  together  equal  $978,600. 

DIRECTORS: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  O.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

8.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE, 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
JOHN  D.  MAIB8, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  COBLIES, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dept. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


HIRAM  BARNEY, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNURl, 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
JOHN  PAINE, 

RICHARD  A.  M’CUBDY, 
JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BBADISH  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINOHAM, 

J.  D.  VERHILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 

JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 

Sec.  Local  Dap. 


lOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  6en.  Agent.  F.  C.  MOORE,  Agency  Manager 
1850  THIRTIETH  TSAR.  1880 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 


was  very  foolish  in  Jacob  to  thus  show  hls  partial-  aged  father,  especially  as  he  was  the  oldest  son,  vorite.’  After  another  season  of  intense  toil,  HC 

ity  for  Joseph,  and  so  he  was  to  this  extent  re-  and  therefore  Jacob  will  look  to  him  for  an  ex-  Peaslee  thought  he  must  put  his  teeth  into  P.  0.  Box  2112. 
sponsible  for  the  jealousv  of  his  sons,  and  the  con-  planation  of  the  absence  of  Joseph.  For  the  Orl-  ‘some  juicy  green  ones.’  - 


sponsible  for  the  jealousy  of  his  sons,  and  the  con-  planation  of  the  absence  of  Joseph.  For  the  Orl- 
sequences  of  this  jealousy,  which  at  last  became  ®®fal  custom  of  rending  the  clothes,  as  an  expres- 


HOLMAN  PAD  CO., 

112.  93  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YOKE. 


BACON  &  RAVEN, BACON  &  KARR,  mir  A  TWT  TT  A  m  A  TKT  T  T 

MANHATTAN  LIFE 

1473  and  1475  Broadway,  near  42d  Street,  New  York.  jan.  1, 1880 . .' . $10,049,166  00 

Surplus  over  all  Liabilities .  1,849,660  00 

Reliable  agencies  desired  In  localities  where  none  now  33,338,000  00 


‘Ho,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘there’s  Snapdragon’s 
red  and  white  cow  over  in  the  road.  That’s 


R.  CAMPBELL, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 

Flue  Harness  and  Saddlery, 


exist.  Catalogues  by  mall  on  application. 


positive  halced.  sion  of  grief,  see  Ezra  ix  3 ;  Job  xi.  20.  red  and  white  cow  over  in  the  road.  That’s  n.  uHmrDCLLi 

Verse  5.  Thair  dislike  to  their  younger  brother  Verses  31,  32.  And  now  they  add  another  sin  the  one  we  vegetables  call  Red  and  White  * 

was  Increased  by, the  dreams  which  he  related  to  to  their  already  terrible  transgressions,  for  they  Peppermint.  Don’t  come  over  here,  vagrant.’  manufacturer  and  importer  of 

them,  and  which-prophesied  his  future  elevation  deliberately  deceive  their  father  and  lie  to  him.  But  while  Peaslee  was  taking  another  rest  FillO  HiirnPlSS  SIK)  SSiilillOrT 

over  them.  Havfe  your  class  read  the  account  of  for  they  did  not  find  the  coat,  as  they  declared ;  and  packing  into  snug  quarters  five  or  six  more  „  ^ 

these  dreams  In  Qen.  xxxvii.  5-11.  As  the  second  nor  were  they  In  any  doubt  whether  it  was  Jo-  apples,  declaring  to  himself,  as  he  was  lying  lourth  AvfillUU,  N.  Y., 

dream  included  his  mother,  Rachel  must  have  been  seph’s  coat.  It  is  very  noticeable  that  Reuben  down,  that  “pickin’ apples  was  the  best  fun  in  (Opposite  the  Bible  House.) 

alive,  and  so  th$  dream  probably  occurred  some  and  Judah  do  not  state  the  truth  to  their  father;  allthe  world,”  he  suddenly  heard  a  noise  behind  offers  a  choice  selection  of  fine 

time  before  the  ^vents  of  our  lesson.  Are  we  to  and  here  again  we  see  the  cowardly  spirit  of  Reu-  him.  It  sounded  very  much  like  one  munch-  LAP-RUBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

suppose  that  thege  dreams  of  Joseph  were  like  our  ben,  who  keeps  silence,  and  allows  his  father  to  ing  apples.  ‘  It  must  be  that  cow,’  thought  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  silver  Mounted 
dreams,  or  werejthey  from  God,  and  really  pro-  mourn  for  Joseph,  as  If  he  were  dead.  Peaslee.  .  r  t  p!?-'"*' « A 

phetic  of  oomlijg  events  ?  Auncer.  God  did  speak  Verse  33.  Jacob  recognized  the  coat  at  once,  ‘  Halloo,  old  Red  and  White  Peppermint,’ he  acomplete^a^rtment  of  all  raE  ahiwleb 
through  dreamt  to  His  children,  in  the  Old  Testa-  and  does  not  even  suspect  his  sons  of  having  done  said  aloud,  ‘  you  got  over  the  wall  and  are  tri’-  used  in  gentlemen’s  stables. 


No.  54  Fourth  Avonue,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  the  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

LAP-RUBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 


-  —  fion-panicvpf 

Satramental  Wine.  — ' 

Pure  and  reliable  Grape  Wine  produced  at  the  Orange  Agents  wanted. 
County  Vineyards  for  Communion  service,  ripened  by  age; 
old  and  new  vintages. 

Churches  supplied  as  desired,  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Send  for  circular.  Jiews 


J4aD£S  BROTHERS, 

WMbinctonville,  Oranxe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ratio  of  Assets,  $122  to  each  $100  of  liability. 

An  entire  generation  of  careful  and  successful  manags- 
menL  Nearly  $2,000  each  business  day  for  30  years  paid  to 
policy-holders. 

INSURANCE  GUMPANY 

Non-psrtlctpating  policies  Issued— at  low  rates — glvliig 
low  unvarying  cost  of  insurance  aud  buying  Insurance— 
not  dividends. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Agents  wanted.  Henby  Stokes,  President. 

C.  Y.  Wemple,  Vioe-Preeident. 

J.  L.  HA1.SSX,  Secretary. 

Newspaper  Adrertising  Bureau. 

8-LINE  ADVERTISEMBNT  inserted  one  week  la 
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BOUND  ABOUT  BOSTON. 

Kimball’s  Hotel,  Cohasset  Beach,  Oct  9, 1880. 

From  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  and  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  is  a  good  exchange, 
whichever  way  one  may  take  it.  There  is  some¬ 
times  virtue  in  a  change  for  the  sake  of  a 
change  (not  in  politics'*,  and  medicine  in  the 
salt  sea  air  to  those  who  have  snuffed  only  the 
mountain  breezes;  and  so,  having  spent  the 
Summer  among  the  Berkshire  Hills,  we  have 
come  down  to  this  quiet  spot  by  the  seaside  for 
a  week  or  two  of  perfect  rest. 

The  season  is  over.  Everybody  is  gone.  The 
fashion  that  lately  sported  on  the  beach  has 
disappeared.  So  much  the  better.  We  did  not 
come  to  see  people,  but  to  enjoy  a  few  days  of 
blissful  absence  from  seeing.  I  mean  no  dis¬ 
respect  to  that  venerable  body,  when  I  say 
that  just  now  I  am  better  pleased  to  see  yon¬ 
der  white  caps  of  the  inrolling  waves,  than  I 
should  be  to  see  the  white  cravats  of  the  whole 
Presbyterian  Council ;  and  the  sight  of  a  be¬ 
loved  child  on  the  sands,  playing  with  a  New¬ 
foundland  dog,  gives  me  more  pleasure  than 
would  all  the  dashing  equipages  of  Newport 
or  Saratoga.  The  change  of  air  from  the  hills 
to  the  shore  has  the  effect  to  induce  an  over¬ 
powering  tendency  to  sleep.  I  take  a  nap  in 
the  forenoon,  and  another  in  the  afternoon, 
and  go  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock.  There  is  “  tired 
nature’s  sweet  restorer  ”  for  you !  At  night 
there  is  nothing  to  disturb  our  repose.  We 
have  left  behind  us  the  r  ar  of  city  streets. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  ceaseless  murmur  of 
the  waves  as  they  come  rippling  up  the  beach, 
soothing  us  with  their  soft  and  slumberous 
sound.  No  wonder  then  that  for  once  in  life  we 
“  do  our  whole  duty.”  We  sleep  long  and  well. 

A  few  such  long  stretches  into  the  land  of 
dreams  will  give  us  strength  to  come  back 
again,  and  take  our  part  in  this  working,  w’eary 
world. 

But  one  cannot  rest  many  days  almost  in 
sight  of  Boston  without  going  up  to  see  this 
Jerusalem  of  New  Englan(i.  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that,  though  born  in  Massachusetts,  I  know 
but  little  of  the  capital  of  my  native  State. 
The  water-shed  of  our  Western  Hills  turns  the 
streams  more  toward  the  valley  of  the  Hudson, 
and  hence  our  city  connections  are  chiefly  with 
New  York.  But  Boston  is  to  the  devout  sons 
of  the  Puritans  what  Jerusalem  was  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews.  Thither  the  tribes  go  up,  and  hith¬ 
er  too  I  come,  for  I  too  am  a  son  of  Abraham, 
though  long  absent  from  the  sacred  city ;  and 
trust  that  coming  back,  even  after  so  many 
years,  I  may  be  received  into  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple,  and  not  be  kept  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  I  come  to  walk  about 
Zion,  to  mark  her  towers  and  consider  her  bul¬ 
warks.  In  other  words,  I  claim  my  birthright 
in  New  England — the  dear  old  mother — and  ask 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  family,  though 
so  long  absent  from  the  old  hearthstone ;  and 
when  I  visit  her  chief  city,  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  a  fllial  pride  in  her  growth 
and  prosperity. 

After  a  day  or  two  of  wandering  about,  I 
have  got  in  my  mind  somewhat  the  geography 
of  the  place,  and  feel  a  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  it.  Perhaps  I  do  not  yet  come  up  to  the 
full  height  of  admiration.  The  dome  of  the 
State  House  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter’s ;  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  a  place  of 
habitation,  a  city  to  dwell  in,  I  should  much 
prefer  Boston  to  Borne.  There  is  not  so  much 
of  the  Old  World,  of  the  monuments  of  by¬ 
gone  ages ;  but  there  is  much  more  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  active  life,  of  “  the  world  that  now  is  ” ; 
and  I  had  rather  live  among  the  living  than 
among  the  dead.  In  some  respects  Boston  re¬ 
minds  one  of  the  newer  English  cities,  its 
buildings  of  granite  giving  it  an  air  of  solid¬ 
ity  not  common  in  our  American  cities ;  while 
Its  clean,  well-paved,  and  well-kept  streets, 
are  certainly  a  rebuke  to  us  in  New  York. 
And  as  one  looks  a  little  closer  into  the  life  of 
the  people,  he  finds  no  end  of  good  institu¬ 
tions,  literary  and  scientific,  as  well  as  chari¬ 
table  and  religious.  But  the  glory  of  any  city 
is,  not  its  public  buildings  or  public  institu¬ 
tions,  but  its  homes,  and  here  they  are  in  per¬ 
fection.  A  residence  on  (Commonwealth  ave¬ 
nue  seems  to  me  more  attractive  than  one  on 
Fifth  avenue.  And  one  may  look  along  other 
beautiful  streets,  and  see  miles  upon  miles  of 
dwellings  that  are  the  abodes  of  comfort  and 
independence.  Indeed  take  a  circle  within  a 
mile  or  two  radius  from  the  State  House,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  more  “solid  comfort,” 
more  general  education  and  intelligence,  more 
social  refinement,  and  everything  else  to  make 
life  worth  living,  in  any  spot  of  equal  extent 
on  the  earth’s  surface. 

A  minister  is  naturally  attracted  to  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  religious  and  literary  activity,  such  as 
the  Missionary  Rooms,  the  newspaiier  offices, 
and  the  bookstores.  The  Congregational 
House  is  to  Boston  what  the  Bible  House  is 
to  New  York.  I  find  the  Secretaries  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  at  Lowell,  and  full  of  the  inspiration 
of  that  great  occasion.  Well  may  they  count 
it  an  honor  to  be  servants  and  ministers  in  a 
cause  which  reaches  round  the  globe,  and 
takes  in  all  tribes  of  men  in  its  wide  embrace. 
I  have  been  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  sel¬ 
dom  have  I  set  foot  on  any  shore  where  I  did 
not  see  the  footprints  of  this  blessed  ministry  of 
good  will  to  men.  I  have  met  its  missionaries 
in  Turkey  and  India,  and  in  other  countries, 
and  everywhere  found  them  full  of  zeal  to 
teach  and  to  preach,  to  bless  and  to  save.  No 
Missionary  Society  in  the  world  can  show  a 
longer  roll  of  noble  men  and  saintly  women. 
When  in  Burmah  I  spent  a  few  days  in  the 


compound  where  Judson  had  lived,  and  after¬ 
wards  on  the  seashose  stood  by  the  lonely 
grave  of  his  heroic  wife,  and  on  that  holy 
ground  I  thought  of  what  sort  of  men  and 
women  had  gone  out  from  the  homes  and  the 
churches  of  New  England,  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Judson — though 
owing  to  a  change  of  views,  he  s^ient  his  life 
in  the  service  of  the  Baptists— was  first  sent 
out  by  the  American  Board,  which  should  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  a  portion  of  the  reflected  light  of 
his  great  missionary  career.  There  are  others 
like  him  to-day  in  Burmah  and  Ceylon  and  In¬ 
dia,  where  not  only  the  mountains,  but  the 
shores  and  th”fe  palm-groves,  are  made  beauti¬ 
ful  by  their  shining  feet. 

In  the  same  building  with  the  American 
Board  is  the  office  of  The  Congregationalist, 
and  upstairs  are  the  editorial  rooms,  where  sits 
enthroned  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  or¬ 
der  of  the  Pilgrims.  Nor  could  any  Church 
wish  a  more  accomplished  defender,  or  a  more 
admirable  representative,  than  Dr.  Dexter— a 
man  of  great  personal  dignity,  and  yet  a  dig¬ 
nity  which  is  not  assumed,  but  natural — the 
outward  expression  of  the  invisible  life  of  the 
man ;  in  whom  is  embodied  a  weight  of  char¬ 
acter,  as  well  as  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom, 
which  gives  him  influence  in  any  assembly, 
and  adds  a  charm  to  the  courtesy  which  is  so 
easily  and  gracefully  blended  with  it.  As  is 
well  known,  Dr.  Dexter  is  the  first  authority 
in  New  England  on  Congregationalism,  of 
which  he  has  written  the  history,  and  is  as 
much  the  expounder  as  Webster  was  of  the 
(Constitution.  Sitting  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
Mission  House,  he  looks  out  over  Boston,  and 
keeps  watch  and  ward  over  the  Congregational 
realm. 

Of  the  daily  newspapers  of  this  city,  The 
Boston  Herald,  though  one  of  the  youngest, 
seems  to  have  run  away  from  all  its  rivals,  at 
least  in  circulation,  in  which  it  now  claims  over 
100,000— figures  which  surpass  all  our  New  York 
dailies,  except  The  Sun  and  The  Herald.  The 
reason  for  this  sudden  and  marvellous  expan¬ 
sion,  I  do  not  know,  but  dare  say  it  is  the  same 
which  has  wTought  miracles  in  other  cases,  viz : 
a  large  infusion  of  young  blood,  leading  to 
greater  enterprise  and  activity.  The  editor 
and  manager,  to  whom  it  owes  much  of  its 
great  success,  Mr.  R.  M.  Pulsifer,  is  not  yet 
forty,  and  may  have  “other  worlds”  of  enter¬ 
prise  “  to  conquer.”  One  can  but  hope  that  he 
will  feel  a  due  sense  of  the  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  which  conies  with  such  an  accession  to 
the  number  of  his  readers,  and  therefore  to  his 
circle  of  influence  and  jiower. 

The  publishers  of  Boston  for  a  long  time  set 
an  example  to  those  of  New  York.  Here  iS  my 
old  friend  Houghton  (whom  I  knew  more  than 
thirty  years  ago),  who  has  rendered  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  cause  of  book-making  in  America 
by  carrying  the  art  of  typography  to  a  great¬ 
er  jierfection  than  it  ever  had  before.  I  used 
to  think  that  I  could  not  die  happy  until 
I  had  had  a  book  printed  by  him.  But  since  I 
have  seen  the  new  editions  of  the  great  histo¬ 
rians  by  the  Harpers,  and  certain  volumes  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Appletons  and  Scribners,  I  h.;ive 
concluded  that  Newr  York  can  furnish  paper 
and  type  and  presswork  good  enough  for  all 
that  I  shall  ever  write,  and  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  embalm  anything  that  I  shall  leave 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

From  Boston  to  Cambridge  is  but  a  short 
ride,  and  one  soon  leaves  the  city  behind,  and 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  classic  shades.  The  new 
buildings  are  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  at  least  I  have  seen  none  to  aiiproach 
them  except  at  Yale  and  Princeton.  But  for 
architectural  effect,  they  are  less  imposing 
than  they  would  be  if  they  were  not  so  hidden 
by  being  in  the  heart  of  a  city.  Such  stately 
halls  need  a  foreground  and  a  background.' 
They  ought  to  stand  apart,  on  some  “high, 
o’er-looking  hill,”  or  in  a  sacred  grove,  like 
the  Academy  of  Plato,  surrounded  by  wide 
spaces,  which  are  shaded  by  grand  old  oaks, 
out  of  which  would  rise  the  “  antique  towers.” 
The  effect  of  wide  spaces  is  seen  at  Andover, 
where  a  row  of  buildings,  very  plain  in  com¬ 
parison  with  those  at  Cambridge,  is  set  off  by 
such  a  breadth  of  lawn,  and  such  a  stately  av¬ 
enue  of  elms,  as  gives  them  a  noble  effect. 
But  of  course  the  chief  glory  of  Cambridge  in 
New  England  (as  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  in 
Old  England)  is  not  a  stately  pile  of  buildings, 
but  its  contributions  to  learning.  In  many  de¬ 
partments  it  has  done  much  to  elevate  the 
character  of  American  science  throughout  the 
world.  One  whose  name  will  rank  with  that  of 
Agassiz,  as  among  the  greatest  it  has  ever  had. 
Professor  Pierce,  has  just  passed  away,  mourn¬ 
ed  alike  by  men  of  science  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  In  the  fame  of  Harvard,  won 
by  such  achievements,  all  sons  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  will  rejoice.  We  only  add  our  wish,  that 
in  its  advances  in  science  it  may  still  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  its  ancient  motto,  given  it  by  its  pious 
founders :  Christo  et  Ecclesia. 

Beyond  Cambridge  lies  Mount  Auburn,  and 
it  has  a  strangely  subduing  effect  to  come 
here  direct  from  Boston,  to  be  transferred  in 
an  hour  from  the  city  of  the  living  to  the  city 
of  the  dead!  Here  they  sleep — those  who  once 
filled  yonder  city  with  the  bustle  of  their  ac¬ 
tivity.  All  is  quiet  here.  Scarcely  a  sound 
breaks  the  stillness  of  the  place,  save  the  wind 
sighing  through  the  trees,  or  the  birds  singing 
among  the  branches.  It  is  a  place  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  as  it  contains  the  ashes  of  so  many  of 
the  honored  dead.  In  wandering  through  its 
grounds,  one  recognizes  the  names  of  Charles 
Sumner,  of  Edward  Everett,  of  Abbott  Law¬ 
rence,  and  others  known  to  the  whole  country. 
Here,  after  the  activities  of  life,  on  these  green 
slopes,  they  sleep  their  last  sleep.  But  after  a 
glance  at  their  tombs,  I  turned  to  another  spot, 
of  more  interest  to  me  than  them  all.  It  was 
the  new-made  grave  which  holds  all  that  was 
mortal  of  our  dear  Dr.  Adams.  Seldom  have  I 
felt  such  an  emotion  as  when  I  stood  over  his 
silent  dust.  For  twenty  years  did  those  lips 
speak  to  me  the  words  of  life.  And  they  speak 
to  me  still.  Such  a  man  cannot  die,  at  least  in 
his  influence,  till  all  who  have  listened  to  his 
voice  have  themselves  passed  from  the  world. 
I  shall  cherish  his  memory  till  my  heart  ceases 
to  beat.  It  is  a  peaceful  spot  where  they  laid 
him  down.  In  the  same  enclosure  is  gathered 
the  dust  of  those  dear  to  him  in  life,  and  now 
united  in  death.  Around  were  the  trees  now 
wearing  the  robes  of  Autumn,  so  suggestive  of 
man’s  mortality,  that  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf. 
There  the  Winter  snows  will  fall,  and  Spring 
will  come  again,  but  the  revolving  seasons  will 
not  awaken  the  sleeper  beneath.  “Man  lieth 
down,  and  riseth  not  again ;  till  the  heavens  be 
no  more,  they  shall  not  be  awaked  nor  raised 
out  of  their  sleep.”  But  the  influence  of  the 
sainted  dead  passes  on  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration,  and  lives  in  the  newer  and  higher 
and  better  life  of  men  redeemed  and  saved— 
a  life  on  which  death  hath  no  power. 

H.  M.  F. 

P.  S.— My  pen  has  run  on  so  that  my  letter 
is  ended,  although  I  have  not  said  a  tithe  of 
what  has  been  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  have  been 
wandering  around  Boston.  Perhaps  I  may  yet 
find  time  to  write  a  few  words  of  visits  to  An¬ 
dover  and  Plymouth. 

Prof.  Perry  has  been  collecting  materials  for 
some  eight  years  for  a  history  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  and  exiieots  to  take  as  many  more  years 
in  writ  ng  it. 


THE  FALL  RACES. 

Our  friend  Dr.  Goertner  is  of  opinion  that  our 
Synodical  Calendar  needs  attention.  It  is  not 
the  best  that  could  be  devised  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  Secretaries  and  others  who  have  special 
causes  to  present.  As  now  arranged,  Buffalo 
and  the  Synod  of  Western  New  York,  which 
met  there  on  Monday,  18th,  and  is  in  session  as 
we  write,  is  the  pivot  or  point  of  de;  arture  for 
the  moving  Secretary.  Granted  an  early  hear¬ 
ing  there,  whether  to  come  east  or  go  west  from 
that  vantage  ground  of  a  single  day,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Travelling  west,  he  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  Synod  of  Cleveland,  which  gathered  at  Sa¬ 
lem,  Ohio,  on  the  19th,  and  thence  reach  the 
Synod  of  Cincinnati,  which  began  its  sessions 
at  Chillicothe  on  the  21st,  in  good  time.  As  for 
other  Synods  at  the  west  and  north,  they  have 
met  and  adjourned  days  ago. 

Deciding  to  come  east  from  Buffalo,  the  swift¬ 
footed  Secretary  may  so  adjust  and  clip  his 
naps,  lunches,  and  speeches  by  time-table,  as 
to  look  in  upon  the  Synod  of  Central  New  York, 
which  met  at  Little  Falls  on  Tuesday ;  and  that 
of  New  York,  which  assembled  at  Peekskill  on 
the  same  day.  He  might  as  well  tarry  there  an 
hour  or  two  for 'the  final  adjournment  and  ben¬ 
ediction,  unless  it  should  come  to  his  ears  that 
they  are  having  a  ease  of  discipline  or  some 
other  impediment  to  progress,  at  Bridgeton, 
which  will  prolong  the  sittings  of  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey  from  the  19th  to  near  the  close 
of  the  week.  But  ordinarily  this  is  a  steady¬ 
going  body,  and  it  may  be  safe  to  pass  it  by 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  Philadelphia  or  Har¬ 
risburg,  before  one  or  the  other  of  these  Synods, 
which  met  on  the  21st,  has  adjourned. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  our  Secretaries  are 
obliged  to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  not  as  they 
would  were  there  some  concert,  with  a  view  to 
their  convenience,  in  arranging  these  annual 

FBATER  FOB  THE  COMING  ELECTION. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
Christian,  whatever  may  be  his  political  prefer-* 
ences,  that  the  election  of  its  rulers  by  a  great 
nation  is  a  most  fitting  and  important  subject 
for  prayer.  No  man  can  forecast  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  a  choice,  or  measure  its  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  welfare  of  a  people  for  long  periods 
to  come.  The  Scriptures  give  the  clearest  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  duty  of  prayer  for  rulers  (I  Tim. 
ii.  1-3) ;  and  the  Church  has  recognized  this  in 
every  age. 

The  Newark  Presbytery  has  commended  this 
subject  of  the  approaching  Presidential  election 
to  the  prayers  of  the  churches  under  its  care.  But 
why  not  extend  the  thought  to  others  ?  It  would 
surely  be  a  most  wise  and  suitable  act,  if  all 
Christians  should  unite,  say  on  the  Sabbath  be¬ 
fore  the  election  (Oct.  31st),  in  humble  and  ear¬ 
nest  prayer,  public  and  private,  for  God’s  guid¬ 
ance  and  blessing  on  our  beloved  country  at 
this  time,  that  all  may  be  ordered  in  peace  and 
purity,  for  the  good  of  our  beloved  country. 


DR.  CALDERWOOD’S  LECTURES. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Calderwood’s  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  last  week,  the  Rev.  Prof.  B.  N.  Martin  of 
the  New  York  University  spoke  in  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  course,  and  offered  the  subjoin¬ 
ed  resolution.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ormiston  follow¬ 
ed,  seconding  the  resolution  and  expressing 
his  gratification  at  what  he  had  been  privileg¬ 
ed  to  enjoy.  After  a  few  words  from  Prof. 
Hitchcock  of  the  Seminary,  the  resolution  was 
adopted  amid  hearty  applause— as  follows : 

“  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  eminent  ability,  the  generous 
candor,  and  the  sound  learning  displayed  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Calderwood  in  his  recent  course  of  lectures 
upon  the  Morse  foundation,  and  that  we  tender  to 
him  our  cordial  thanks  for  the  valuable  instruc¬ 
tion  we  have  derived  from  them.” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  give  this  week  Dr.  John  De  Witt’s  Coun¬ 
cil  paper  on  “  The  Worship  of  the  Reformed 
Churches.”  Read  while  the  Council  was  yet 
full  of  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  deliverance,  and  taking 
a  different,  though  not  necessarily  opposing, 
view  of  the  same  general  subject,  it  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  marked  favor,  which  would  ever  and 
anon  have  waxed  from  a  low  rumble  into  an 
outburst,  had  not  the  reader  hushed  it  as  often 
by  a  deprecating  gesture.  The  scene  will  be 
recalled  by  many  of  our  readers  as  one  of  great 
interest.  The  paper  on  Temperance,  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Council  by  Mr.  Dodge  w’as  a  very  able 
one,and  made  a  marked  impression  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil.  We  are  able  to  find  room  for  only  a  part. 
It  has,  however,  been  published  in  full  by  Mr. 
Stearns  of  59  Reade  street.  We  further  advise 
some  of  our  prominent  temperance  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  soon  as  the  Presidential  canvass  is 
over,  to  invite  the  author  to  address  them  on 
the  subject.  We  shall  publish  yet  several  more 
of  the  papers  read  at  the  Council,  thus  giving 
it,  considering  the  faithful  running  report  al¬ 
ready  presented  in  our  columns,  the  best  pre¬ 
sentation,  we  are  assured,  of  any  religious  pa¬ 
per  of  the  country. 

The  triennial  Episcopal  Convention  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  this  city  is  in  earnest  over  “  domestic 
missions.”  The  great  want  is  of  funds,  and 
Bishop  Neely  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  scheme 
adopted  which  he  hopes  will  yield  an  abundant 
supply  by  including  everybody  as  stated  con¬ 
tributors,  ramifying  as  it  does  quite  down  be¬ 
low  the  rich  and  the  conscientious  givers  to 
every  poor  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  whole 
communion.  Some  of  the  clergy  deprecated 
the  measure  as  sure  to  transform  them  into 
great  and  insatiable  beggars,  but  it  passed  by 
a  good  vote,  though  not  unanimously,  as  the 
Maine  bishop  had  hoped.  According  to  the 
Secretary’s  report  the  total  income  for  mis¬ 
sions  (foreign  and  domestic)  from  1874  to  1877 
was  $932,897,  while  from  1877  to  September  last 
it  reached  $948,958.  The  domestic  committee, 
since  the  last  General  Convention,  has  fallen 
short  in  its  returns  of  the  standard  attained  in 
the  triennial  previous  by  $120,000 ;  the  foreign 
committee,  on  the  contrary,  advanced  $138,000 
beyond  any  earlier  figure.  The  Woman’s  Aux¬ 
iliary  Society  has  contributed  during  the  trien- 
nium  $105,000  in  money,  besides  books,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  hospital  stores  valued  at  $218,000. 

The  Provincial  System,  so-called,  is  a  favor¬ 
ite  theory  of  many  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Bishops  and  others.  They  would  group  sever¬ 
al  dioceses  into  these  larger  divisions,  mak¬ 
ing  them  sometimes  conterminous  with  State 
boundaries,  but  having  paramount  reference  in 
their  construction  to  local  church  or  mission¬ 
ary  interests  and  other  present  or  prospective 
advantages.  These  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of 
our  Synods,  and  as  now  obtains  with  dioceses, 
would  meet  annually,  and  this  it  is  argued 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  a  General  Con¬ 
vention  to  assemble  oftener  than  once  in  five 
years ;  and  should  also  result  in  making  that 
body  smaller  and  more  select.  One  suggestion 
is  to  cut  down  the  representation  one  half, 
making  it  two  of  each  order  (  that  is,  two  cleri¬ 
cal  and  two  lay  delegates),  instead  of  four  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  each  diocese  as  now.  Still 
another  proposition  is  to  change  the  basis  of 
representation  from  diocesan  to  communicants. 
If  our  Episcopal  brethren  will  consult  the  files 
of  The  Evangelist  they  will  see  that  questions 
which  are  essentially  the  same  as  these  have 
been  frequently  discussed  in  our  General  As¬ 
sembly. 


The  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  vacation  season  are  being  widely  dif¬ 
fused  in  our  day.  There,  for  instance,  is  “The 
Evening  Post  Fresh  Air  Fund,”  which  took  its 
rise  and  progress  three  or  four  Summers  ago, 
under  the  pioneering  hand  of  Mr.  Parsons,  who, 
as  a  country  pastor,  had  bethought  him  of  the 
poor  children  he  used  to  instruct  in  his  semina¬ 
ry  days,  and  attempted  in  a  small  and  tenta¬ 
tive  way  the  introduction  of  a  band  or  two  of  lit¬ 
tle  waifs  as  temporary  guests  at  the  homes  of  a 
few  of  his  parishioners  and  neighbors.  The  lat¬ 
ter  did  not  suffer  by  the  contact,  and  as  for  the 
children,  they  were  greatly  benefited  in  every 
way.  From  small  beginnings  it  has  now  at¬ 
tained,  by  reason  of  the  obvious  excellence 
and  economy  of  the  plan,  and  the  fostering  of 
friends,  to  a  position  of  no  little  consequence 
in  the  minds  of  the  benevolent  and  the  esteem 
of  its  beneficiaries.  During  the  season  just  pass¬ 
ed  full  three  thousand  poor  New  York  children 
who,  left  to  their  own  efforts  or  that  of  their 
parents,  would  never  see  anything  but  city 
sights,  have  been  regaled  by  a  fortnight  in  the 
country,  and  this  at  such  comfortable  homes 
as  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  had  little  pre¬ 
vious  experience  or  even  knowledge  of.  The 
expense  was  about  eight  thousand  dollars,  and 
as  reported  in  The  Post,  the  contributions  were 
received  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  Congregationalist  of  Boston  seems,  w« 
will  not  say,  to  understand  the  art,  but  to  have 
the  natural  gift  of  saying  kindly  things  in  a 
pleasant  way,  and  turns  a  sentence  very  neatly 
in  the  following  reference  to  our  recent  visit  to 
Boston : 

Dr.  H.  M.  Field,  the  genial  editor  of  The  New  Yobk 
Evanoeust,  has  been  taking  observations  the  past 
week  in  the  Congregational  House,  at  old  Plymouth, 
at  Andover,  and  elsewhere  in  this  vicinity.  We  are 
sorry  ho  should  bo  obliged  to  confess  that  ho  knows 
London,  Paris,  and  even  Rome,  better  than  he  does 
Boston.  His  Summer  home  being  in  Stockbridge,  he 
is  familiar  with  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  we 
are  glad  to  report  him  as  improving  rapidly  in  his 
geography  of  the  surroundings  of  the  State  House  and 
Boston  Common,  with  their  crooked  streets  and  obscure 
wynds.  Any  man  who  has  produced  two  such  valuable 
books  on  foreign  travel  as  he,  has  a  monument  which 
should  enable  one  to  grow  ( Id  oheerrully,  but  instead 
of  this  he  seems  to  refuse  to  grow  old  at  all,  but  persists 
in  looking  younger  than  he  did  ten  years  ago. 

It  is  said  that  the  heathen  King  Theebau  c  f 
Burmah,  rendered  arrogant  by  the  easy  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  rebellion  under  Prince  Nyoung- 
oke,  has  been  preparing  to  make  war  on  the 
British.  More  than  one  thousand  Burmese 
troops  have  arrived  at  the  frontier,  and  they 
daily  expect  to  be  reinforced  by  one  thousand 
more.  A  message  is  also  expected  from  the 
king  demanding  indemnity  from  the  British 
for  losses  of  Burmese  subjects  from  Nyoung- 
oke’s  expedition  or  the  troops  will  immediately 
cross  the  frontier.  What  with  recent  troubles 
in  South  Africa,  in  Afghanistan,  and  just  now’ a 
very  threatening  state  of  things  in  Turkey  and 
nearer  home  in  Ireland,  our  English  cousins, 
and  especially  the  Liberal  Cabinet  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  cannot  be  said  even  in  metaphor  to 
be  “  reposing  upon  a  bed  of  roses.”  Despite  it 
all,  however,  the  great  Premier  has  quite  re¬ 
covered  his  health  and  strength  on  this  diet  of 
full  work  and  what,  to  most  men,  w’ould  prove 
crushing  anxieties. 

A  ghastly  Incident  is  reported  by  the  revenue 
cutter  Corwin,  just  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
from  a  visit  of  succor  to  the  North  Pacific 
whaling  fleet— nothing  less  than  the  death  by 
starvation  of  five  hundred  out  of  the  seven 
hundred  Indians  inhabiting  St.  Law’rence  Is¬ 
land,  in  the  Behring  Sea!  It  appears  that  the 
traders  had  introduced  liquor  among  them, 
causing  them  to  neglect  storing  up  the  usual 
supply  of  provisions  until  too  late.  This  must 
rank,  on  the  whole,  as  the  most  speedy,  if  not 
the  greatest,  victory  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  _ _ 

We  learn  by  a  note  from  Rev.  E.  D.  Vance  of 
Kinsman,  Ohio,  that  the  Rev.  Aaron  Wilkie  (of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York)  died  there  Oct. 
14th.  Mr.  Wilkie  came  from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
seven  years  ago,  and  we  believe  this  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  was  quite  severe.  He  was  buried  at  Kins¬ 
man.  _ _ 

It  has  been  deemed  timely  to  issue,  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  volume  to  Lange’s  “Bible-Work,” 
a  revised  edition  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  criti¬ 
cal  and  historical  introductions  and  explana¬ 
tions.  The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  who  has  for  several 
years  devoted  special  attention  to  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  While 
the  apocrypha  books  are  not  equal  in  author¬ 
ity  to  the  canonical  books,  they  yet  serve  to 
explain  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  people  at 
the  time  of  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  con¬ 
tain  much  valuable  information  bearing  upon 
Jewish  doctrines  as  derived  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  This  volume,  accompanied  as  it  is  with 
ample  notes,  is  therefore  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  exegetical  literature. 

The  late  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  the 
veteran  diplomatist,  wrote  at  least  two  theo¬ 
logical  works,  “  Why  am  I  a  Christian  ?  ”  and 
“  The  Greatest  of  all  Miracles.”  Besides  deal¬ 
ing  with  political  subjects  in  the  magazines,  in 
his  ripe  age— he  has  died  in  his  ninety-second 
year— he  is  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  poems, 
“King  Alfred  in  Athelney,”  and  “  Shadows  of 
the  Past.” 

Judge  Albion  W.  Tourgee’s  “  Bricks  Without 
Straw,”  which  was  published  less  than  three 
weeks  ago,  has  been  called  for  at  a  rate  so  far 
exceeding  the  facilities  of  issue  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  (Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert)  have  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  duplicate  set  of  plates. 
The  publication  of  “Bricks  Without  Straw” 
has  also  stimulated  the  sale  of  “A  Fool’s  Er¬ 
rand,”  of  which  over  100,(X)0  have  been  sold, 
and  which  is  now  being  printed  at  the  rate  of 
5  (MX)  copies  a  week. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  is  writing  a  new  novel,  in 
his  enforced  political  vacation,  the  title  of 
which  will  be  “Endymion.” 


8HESHADRI  IN  BROOKLYN. 

Narayan  Sheshadri,  the  eloquent  converted 
Brahmin  from  India,  will  deliver  his  only  ad¬ 
dress  in  Brooklyn  next  Monday  evening  (Oct. 
25th),  in  Lafayette-avenue  church  (Dr.  T.  L. 
Cuyler’s),  at  half-past  seven  o’clock.  He  ought 
to  be  welcomed  by  a  great  crowd. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  SINAI  7 

New  York,  Oct.  16th,  1880. 

Dear  Evangelist :  Probably  among  your  read¬ 
ers  are  som6  who  propose  a  tour  through  Holy 
Lands  this  Autumn  or  Winter.  In  their  inter¬ 
est  I  write  this  note.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
make  arrangements  with  some  dragoman  to 
provide  the  tents,  the  camels,  the  guard,  and 
the  provisions,  for  a  visit  to  Sinai.  Esteeming 
myself  most  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  Hasan  Abudiba  at  Cairo,  I  am  happy 
to  be  able  to  suggest  his  name  to  others.  His 
residence  is  Cairo,  and  may  be  reached  by  let¬ 
ter.  He  can  be  found  by  inquiry  in  that  city  at 
Shepherd’s,  the  Grand  New  Hotel,  or  Cook’s 
office.  He  was  faithful  and  good.  He  spread 
for  me  a  table  in  the  wilderness.  It  gives  me 
sincere  pleasure  to  redeem  my  voluntary  prom¬ 
ise  to  mention  Hasan  to  my  friends. 

Very  truly  yours,  Charles  F.  Deems. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  SEYMOUR. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Marie  Livingston  Seymour, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Erastus  Seymour,  pastor  of  Em¬ 
manuel  chapel,  occurring  after  only  a  single  week 
of  very  serious  Illness,  is  a  most  sad  and  sudden 
blow  to  husband,  children,  and  friends.  And  if  we 
Include  under  this  last  designation  the  little  ones 
of  the  primary  department  of  the  chapel  Sunday- 
school,  whom  she  taught,  and  all  who  felt  a  grate¬ 
ful  Interest  in  her  through  them,  the  numbers  will 
be  very  large,  and  the  soriow  very  sincere.  Find¬ 
ing  this  work  laid  at  her  feet  about  ten  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Seymour  felt  constrained  to  take  it  up,  and 
she  soon  discovered  an  adaptation  for  it  and  a  suc¬ 
cess  in  it  which  neither  she  nor  her  friends,  even 
those  who  knew  her  unusual  intellectual  culture 
and  devotion  to  whatever  she  undertook,  antici¬ 
pated.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  her  class 
was  everywhere  regarded  by  these  intelligently 
and  earnestly  interested  in  Sunday-school  work, 
as  an  advance,  and  a  very  significant  one,  in  the 
still  developing  history  of  Sunday-schools.  In¬ 
creasing  gradually  from  the  time  when  she  began 
lier  work,  the  supposed  ample  accommodations  of 
the  large  chapel  (built  by  the  University  Place 
church.  Dr.  Booth’s)  presently  became  too  strait 
for  the  five  or  six  hundred  little  ones  wlio  crowded 
the  gallery  there,  self-impelled  in  their  attendance, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  larger  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  a  side  chapel  were  provided,  where  of  late 
Mrs.  Seymour’s  primary  class  has  gathered,  about 
one  thousand  in  number.  These  tacts  are  her  suf¬ 
ficient  eulogy. 

Of  her  methods  of  instruction  our  readers  alrea¬ 
dy  have  some  knowledge,  from  her  occasional  les¬ 
sons  in  The  Evangelist.  With  ready  resource 
she  put  form,  color,  perspective,  verse,  a  jare 
command  of  simple  words  and  understanding  of 
child  nature,  to  the  service  of  the  truth  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  many,  many  a  seed  has  been  insin¬ 
uated  and  so,wn  through  her  skill,  that  will  bring 
forth  fruit  in  days  to  come. 

The  spacious  Emmanuel  chapel  was  greatly 
crowded  on  Monday,  when  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  of¬ 
ficiated  at  the  funeral,  and  very  appropriately  her 
class  were  assembled  in  their  accustomed  place  at 
the  same  hour,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schauffler  and  others 
addressing  them.  Mrs.  Seymour’s  remains  now 
rest  at  Cypress  Hills.  We  shall  give  a  further  no¬ 
tice  of  her  work. 


JHinfsters  an9  CDurcfieiSs 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Dorchester.— The  address  of  Rev.  H.  P.  Wel- 
ton,  evangelist,  is  changed  from  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  Dorchester  (Boston),  Mass. 

NEW  YORK. 

Irvington. — Rev.  Wasliington  Choate  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  tills  cliuich  Oct.  13th.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  of  Union 
Seminary  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Eastman,  moderator  of  Pres- 
bytery,  proposed  the  constitutional  questions; 
Rev.  Roderick  Terry  gave  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  Rolliu  A.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  the  charge 
to  the  people.  Rev.  Messrs.  Todd,  Reid,  and 
Niven  participated  in  the  devotional  exercises. 

Brooklyn. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Sunday-school  was  held  the  first  of  the  month 
(Rev.  T.  A.  Nelson  pastor).  Tlie  year  has  been 
one  of  successful  work.  Over  70(3  persons  have 
been  connected  with  the  school,  and  the  present 
membership  is  nearly  500.  Benjamin  H.  Bayliss 
was  unanimously  elected  Superintendent  for  the 
ninth  consecutive  election.  'The  other  officers  are; 
Assistan  Superintendent,  Henry  Parsons;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Frederick  C.  Burkett;  'Treasurer,  David 
Fitch  ;  Librarians,  W.  J.  Durfey,  Theodore  D.  An¬ 
derson,  and  F.  J.  Redfield. 

Bethany  Centre. — Rev.  R.  H.  Dexter  accepts 
the  call  of  this  church,  and  correspondents  will 
please  notice  the  change  of  address  fiom  Portage- 
ville. 

Dunkirk. — A  decided  majority  of  this  congre¬ 
gation,  which  is  of  moderate  size  and  strength, 
adhere  to  Rev.  Edward  P.  Adams,  lately  deposed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo.^  A  majority  of  the 
trustees  h.ave  engaged  him  to  continue  his  minis¬ 
terial  services,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  use  of 
the  house  of  worship  to  the  minority,  by  an  amic¬ 
able  arrangement  of  the  hours  of  worship.  The 
effort  of  the  trustees  is  to  prevent  a  division.  To 
decide  who  has  a  legal  right  to  the  church  proper¬ 
ty,  upon  which  the  decisions  of  our  State  courts 
appear  to  be  confiicting,  a  suit  at  law  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  forward  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  condu¬ 
cive  of  future  harmony,  whichever  party  may 
gain  it.  The  public  utterances  of  Mr.  Adams 
clearly  indicate  that  in  his  view  all  the  trouble  in 
the  congregation  has  been  made  by  the  interfer¬ 
ence  of  the  Presbytery  in  their  affairs. 

Clyde. — The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  installed  Rev. 
W.  H.  Bates  pastor  of  this  congregation  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  of  last  week.  Prof.  Upson  of  Auburn 
Seminary  preached  an  admirable  ser(non.  and  the 
charges  were  given  to  the  pastor  by  Dr.  Wood  of 
Lyons ;  to  the  people  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Rice  of  Wol¬ 
cott.  The  new  pastor  has  great  encouragement  in 
his  labors.  Since  entering  upon  them  the  Sabbath 
assemblies  and  the  meetings  of  the  week  have 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  interest. 

Seneca. — It  is  now  eight  years  since  Rev.  A.  B. 
Temple,  fresh  from  the  Seminary,  took  the  pas¬ 
toral  charge  of  this  model  rural  parish.  They 
have  been  years  of  prosperity,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual.  A  debt  of  some  $2,000  has  been 
paid ;  a  new  cemetery  has  been  purchased,  and  a 
fund  of  $1,000  secured  to  keep  the  old  one  in  re¬ 
pair;  various  substantial  improvements  have  been 
made  upon  the  church  property,  and  every  finan¬ 
cial  obligation  promptly  met.  A  vlgorou-.  Ladies 
Missionary  Society  has  been  organized.  The  be¬ 
nevolent  contributions  have  increased  from  year 
to  year,  each  surpassing  the  preceding,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  hard  times.  Last  year  they  were 
double  ($750)  what  they  were  eight  years  ago. 
There  have  been  added  to  the  church  153  persons, 
96  on  profession  and  57  by  letter.  The  present  mem¬ 
bership  is  350,  exceeded  by  only  two  churches  in 
the  Presbytery,  Waterloo  and  Geneva  First.  This 
fact  is  remarkable,  as  there  are  other  large  villages 
in  the  counties  of  Ontario  and  Seneca,  while  this 
church  stands  out  in  the  country,  miles  away  from 
a  village,  even  a  hamlet !  Over  a  hundred  sheds 
provide  partial  shelter  for  the  teams  that  are 
thither  driven  upon  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath, 
from  all  the  farm  houses  roundabout.  The  church 
will  comfortably  seat  nearly  a  thousand  persons, 
and  to  it  an  intelligent  and  davout  population 
statedly  gather.  The  town  in  which  the  village  of 
Geneva  was  located  until  quite  recently  was  set- 
led  by  emigrants  from  Pennsylvania  and  Scotland, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  New  Englanders,  ol  sterling 
worth  and  deep  religious  convictions.  The  church 
was  organized  in  1897,  as  Associate  Reformed,  in 
which  connection  it  continued  fifty-two  years, 
when  it  changed  its  relation  to  the  Old  School 
Presbytery  of  Rochester  City.  The  industry  and 
enterprise  of  tlie  population  have  converted  the  un¬ 
improved  and  rough  lands  upon  which  they  set¬ 
tled  into  one  of  the  most  productive  and  prosperous 
sections  of  the  State.  In  all  respects  it  will  now 
compare  favorably  with  the  best.  Mr.  Temple’s 
Immediate  predecessor  was  Rev.  George  Patton, 
who  was  longest  in  charge  of  any  previous  pastor, 
having  served  fifteen  years,  from  1856  to  1871, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Third  church, 
Rochester,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Hall. 
Rev.  Wm.  Nesbit,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Topping,  each 
served  in  the  pastoral  office  twelve  years — the 
former  from  1820  to  1832,  and  the  latter  from  1844 
to  1856.  The  pastorate  of  Mr.  Patton  was  emi¬ 
nently  beneficial  to  all  the  Interests  of  the  church. 
Over  150  were  added  to  its  communion  as  the 
fruit  of  a  gracious  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
1866  and  1868.  The  ctiurch  edifice  was  enlarged  in 
1862,  and  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  that  a  second  enlargement  became  neces¬ 
sary  in  1868.  Mr.  Temple  is  a  diligent  student, 
an  earnest  worker,  and  has  n  sisted  several  efforts 
to  bring  him  out  into  a  more  prominent,  but  not 
more  delightful  and  compensating  field  of  labor. 

Glens  Falls.— This  church  was  organized  in 
1808  by  Rev.  Jonas  Coe,  with  nine  members.  A 
bouse  of  worship,  was  commenced  lu  1807,  and 
completed  the  sa:ne  year.  The  place  was  then 
cnlled  Pearl  Village.  Rev.  William  Boardraan  oi 
Williamstown  was  the  first  resident  minister.  In 
1821  Rev.  R.  K.  Rogers  began  p.istoral  work, 
which  continued  nine  years.  The  church  finally 
went  to  the  New  School  body  during  the  exciting 
times  of  1837.  A  few  seceded,  and  held  a  separate 
service.  One  of  these  seceders  “had  an  old  dog 
who  was  a  stated  church-goer.  Attending  the 
family  to  the  corner,  and  seeing  them  turn  a  nesv 
way,  he  stood  looking  after  them  for  awhile,  then 
looked  down  toward  the  old  church,  became  con¬ 
fused,  and  set  up  a  most  piteous  howl.  Others  in 
those  days  were  confused  besides  the  dog.”  Rev. 
J.  F.  Scovill  was  pastor  at  this  time.  After  him 
came  Revs.  John  W.  Ray  and  John  Gray ;  then 
Dr.  A.  J.  Fennell,  the  present  pastor,  who  began 


his  mlnistiY  in  1846.  During  these  thirty-four 
years  there  have  been  received  654  members,  of 
whom  346  were  on  profession  of  faith.  Thechurch 
has  furnished  seven  ministers  of  the  Gospel — 
Henry  M.  Parsons,  James  T.  Hamlin,  Allen  Mc¬ 
Farland,  George  B.  Barnes,  Edgar  J.  Qoodspeed, 

D. D.,  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  and  Amos  P.  Haw¬ 
ley.  The  Sunday-school  for  more  than  sixty  years 
had  but  six  superintendents,  and  it  is  also  a  nota¬ 
ble  fact  that  “  from  the  early  days  of  the  school, 
it  has  had  a  female  superintendent  as  well  as  a 
male.” 

Amsterdam. — We  regret  to  learn  that  Rev.  H.  L. 
Teller  has  offered  his  resignation.  Mr.  Teller  has 
been  successfully  at  work  hero  for  ten  years. 

Fulton. — At  the  last  communion  thirteen  per¬ 
sons  united  with  this  church,  seven  on  profession 
of  their  faith.  These,  with  four  who  united  at  the 
last  communion  in  July,  make  seventeen  addi¬ 
tions  since  the  commencement  of  the  pastoral 
work  of  Rev.  James  S.  Riggs  four  months  ago. 

Andover. — Rev.  A.  C.  Titus  in  his  fourth  an¬ 
nual  sermon  congratulated  his  people  upon  their 
release  from  debt  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  this  church  has 
paid  $625,  the  remnant  of  a  $2,400  debt.  The 
church  enters  upon  its  new  year  with  bright  pros¬ 
pects. 

Elba. — At  the  last  communion  season  Rev.  C. 
B.  Gillette  baptized  fourteen  Infants,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  articles  of  faith  respecting  this  ordinance. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  much  solemnity.  Four  per¬ 
sons  were  also  received  into  the  church,  making 
twenty-seven  during  the  past  year.  The  ladies  of 
this  congregation  made  Mr.  Gillette  and  wife  a 
surprise  visit  on  Thursday,  the  7th  Inst.,  and  as 
tokens  of  their  esteem  left  articles  for  their  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort — a  centre-table  and  set  of 
parlor  chairs,  an  elegant  dress-pattern  and  some 
pocket  money  for  Mrs.  Gillette.  It  was  a  perfect 
surprise,  and  all  enjoyed  it. 

Cortland. — Rev.  A.  J.  Hutton,  together  with 
the  Baptist  and  Episcopal  clergymen,  address^ 
letters  to  Bishop  Foss  in  reference  to  the  serious 
charges  made  against  Rev.  G.  W.  Iser,  the  Meth¬ 
odist  pastor  at  Cortland  (for  which  he  had  first 
been  tried  and  fully  acquitted  at  Syracuse,  before 
the  Conference  of  Central  New  York),  that  they 
believe  Mr.  Izer  has  been  “  the  victim  of  a  shame¬ 
less  and  malignant  persecution.”  The  letter  con¬ 
taining  this  extract  was  not  made  public  until  the 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 

Utica. — The  First  church  installed  their  new 
minister.  Rev.  R.  L.  Bachman,  Oct.  6th,  at  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  Presbytery,  Rev.  Samuel  Jes¬ 
sup  presiding,  and  giving  the  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson  the  charge  to  the  pastor, 
and  Prof.  Upson  of  Auburn  preaching  one  of  bis 
very  interesting  and  beautiful  sermons,  closing 
with  a  most  touching  tribute  to  the  succession  of 
noble  men  who  have  occupied  this  pulpit.  Th* 
new  pastor  begins  with  entire  unity  in  the  church, 
and  if  the  magnificent  record  of  this  dear  old 
church  for  years  past  is  not  maintained,  we  are 
sure  it  will  not  come  from  want  of  energy  and 
love  for  the  cause  on  his  part.  A  handsome  memo¬ 
rial  just  put  in  the  church  to  Dr.  P.  H.  Powler, 
for  a  long  time  pastor,  testifies  their  tenderness 
and  love  for  him.  B. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Fairton. — The  centennial  celebration  of  the 
church  at  “  Old  Fairfield  ”  was  largely  attended 
and  greatly  successful.  Dr.  Epher  Whitaker's 
account  of  its  early  history  occupied  the  morning 
service.  Judge  Elmer  (now  in  his  ninety-eighth 
year)  presiding.  In  the  afternoon  the  pastor. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Anderson,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  work  of 
the  church.  In  1783  it  was  incorporated,  and  re¬ 
quired  the  trustees  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties.  It  has 
raised  up  tliirty-four  ministers  and  three  foreign 
missionaries.  Rev.  D.  C.  Meeker,  the  venerable 
Rev.  James  Boggs,  Rev.  William  Winnie,  and  oth¬ 
ers  added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 

Presbytery  of  Newton. — The  October  meeting 
was  held  at  Harmony,  on  the  5th  and  6th.  Rev. 

E.  A.  Hamilton  was  the  moderator,  and  Rev. 

Me.ssrs.  G.  W.  Tomson  and  J.  C.  Clyde  the  clerks. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Decker,  a  student  in  Blair  Presbyterlal 
Academy,  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  as  a  candiaate  for  the  Gospel  mltilstry. 
Rev.  James  W.  Hawkes,  licensed  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  in  April  last,  and  ordained  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  with  a  view  to  Foreign  Missionary  work  in 
Persia,  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytery  of  Oroo- 
miah.  Mr.  Hawkes  is  already  on  the  field,  mak¬ 
ing  the  third  representative  of  the  Presbytery  in 
foreign  lands,  besides  another  beloved  brother 
whom  the  Presbytery  still  claims,  though  at  pres¬ 
ent  a  member  of  another  body.  Three  or  four  of 
the  six  churches  now  vacant,  it  is  thought,  will 
soon  have  pastors  again.  O.  s. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  A.  A.  Willits,  after  a  min¬ 
istry  of  thirteen  years,  resigns  the  charge  of  the 
Arch-street  church.  He  leaves  a  strong  congrega¬ 
tion  and  an  unencumbered  property. 

Rev.  MacDuff  Simpson  has  also  given  notice 
of  his  intenti«>n  to  resign  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  Richmond  church. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Agnew  would  not  recall  his  resigna¬ 
tion  as  stated  clerk  of  the  Central  Presbytery,  and 
it  was  therefore  accepted.  Rev.  A.  V.  C.  Schenck 
being  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Cobby. — Rev.  W.  N.  Sloan  comes  to  this  church 
from  Foxburg. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Hood,  the  colored  man,  whose  paper, 
read  at  the  Council,  was  received  with  such  mark¬ 
ed  approbation,  was  educated  at  Lincoln  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  graduated  from  the  theological  depart¬ 
ment  last  Spring.  Mr.  Hood  sails  for  Liberia  in 
about  a  month. 

Bristol. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  North  at  this  place.  Rev.  J.  W.  Teal 
was  moderator.  A  call  from  the  Second  church 
of  Norristown  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Rev.  H. 

F.  Mason,  and  arrangements  made  for  his  instal¬ 
lation.  'The  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  H.  F. 
Lee  and  the  church  of  Pottstown,  was  dissolved. 
No  part  of  the  meeting  was  more  interesting  than 
the  report  of  the  Women’s  Presbyterlal  Foreign 
Missionary  Society.  It  now  numbers  nineteen  so¬ 
cieties  and  twelve  bands,  and  has  contributed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  $3,812.60,  an  increase  of  $1,884 
.99  over  the  previous  year. 

Prof.  Walter  Q.  Scott,  a  member  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbytery,  appeared  before  it  and  requested 
that  certain  rumors  respecting  his  doctrinal  sound¬ 
ness  should  be  investigated  by  his  brethren  and 
action  taken  thereon.  The  matter,  which  has  ex¬ 
cited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee.  We  quote : 

Your  committee,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred, 
would  discriminate  between  the  legal  relations  of  Prof. 
Scott  to  the  University  of  Wooster  as  a  Professor  of 
Mental  Science  and  English  Literature,  and  bis  rela¬ 
tions  to  this  Presbytery  as  one  of  its  ordained  ministers. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  only  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Wooster  University;  as  a  minister  only  to 
this  body.  With  the  action  of  that  Board,  then,  this 
Presbytery  has  nothing  to  do,  nor  does  such  action  af¬ 
fect  Prof.  Scott's  standing  as  a  Presbyterian  minister. 
The  only  question  to  be  determined  by  tiiis  body  Is 
whether  these  rumors  concerning  Prof.’ Scott  have  such 
foundation  us  to  affect  his  character  and  standing  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister.  We  have  carefully  and  diligent¬ 
ly  sought  to  obtain  all  the  light  possible  on  this  matter. 

First.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  evidence  of  such  a 
nature  or  extent  as  to  render  judicial  process  necessary. 

Second.  Prof.  Scott  most  solemnly  declares  his  past 
and  present  loyalty  to  the  Standards  of  our  Church,  and 
his  unqualified  faith  in  and  assent  to  their  doctrinal 
statements. 

Third.  Prof.  Scott  specifically  states  that  he  has 
never,  to  his  own  knowledge,  preached  anything  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  and 
if  any  one  has  at  any  time  Interpreted  his  preaching  aa 
at  variance  with  those  Standards,  it  must  nave  been  by 
reason  of  some  misunderstanding  on  their  part,  whicn 
he  most  deeply  regrets. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  judgment  of  your  commit¬ 
tee  is  that  Prof.  Walter  Q.  Scott’s  character  as  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  is  not  impaired,  and  his  doctrinal  sound¬ 
ness  is  not  to  be  impugned.  Therefore,  we  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  judicial  process  should  be  entered  up¬ 
on;  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  Presbytery,  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Prof.  Scott’s  own  request,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  he  be  heard  in  open  Presbytery  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  doctrinal  beliefs. 

Mr.  Scott  was  heard  in  Presbytery  in  definition  of  his 
views,  and  then  the  subject  was  dismissed. 

DELAWARE. 

Glasgow. — Rev.  George  Rogers  has  accepted  a 
call  to  this  church. 

Middletown. — Rev.  W.  C.  Alexander  of  the 
Pequea  church.  Pa.,  Presbytery  of  Westminster, 
having  received  a  call  to  this  important  church, 
has  asked  Ids  present  congregation  to  release  him. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  denomination. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — A  colored  church  was  organized 
in  this  city  Oct.  10th,  of  which  Rev.  Chas.  Hedges 
is  to  bo  pastor.  Dr.  J.  T.  Leftwich  presided,  and 
Rev.  R.  H.  Fulton  preached  the  sermon.  The 
congregations  are  increasing. 

Emmittsburo.— Rev.  H.  O.  Gibbons  preached 
the  opening  sermon  of  Presbytery'  at  this  place. 
Rev.  George  E.  Jones  was  chosen  Moderator,  and 
Revs.  J.  P.  Campbell  and  8.  W.  Beach  temporary 
clerks.  Arrangements  were  made  to  instal  Rev. 
S.  H.  Thompson  over  the  church  at  Govanstown, 
Oct.  26th,  Rev.  G.  E.  Jones  to  preside.  Rev,  W.  J. 
Gill  to  preach  the  sermon.  Rev,  Gearge  Morrison 
to  give  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  a&d  Rev.  David 
J.  Beale  to  the  people.  Four  churches  have  been 
erected  during  the  year — Lafayewsiaquare  and 
Boundary-avenue,  Baltimore;  Relay  ^d Emmltts- 
burg.  Rev.  A.  G.  Leonard  preaohedC^e  closing 
sermon.  I 
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OHIO.  each  of  the  three  Presbyteries  composing  the 

CHiiiLiooTHB.— The  First  church  has  been  thor-  Synod,  One  practical  object  in  all  these  inemo- 
oughly  renovated  and  adorned  preparatory  to  the  rial  meetings  will  be  to  secure  the  endowment  of 
coming  of  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati,  which  meets  Waynesburg  College,  and  special  efforts  to  raise 


there  to-day.  money  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  put  forth  in  all 

MAHOHraTKB.-The  postoflice  address  of  Rev.  tlie  churches.  The  Synod  adopted  a  report  urging 
Maurice  Waller  Is  changed  from  Chicago  to  Man-  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  plans  now  on  foot  for 
cheater.  erecting  a  new  college  building,  and  endowing 

new  professorships  at  Waynesburg. 

Dennisow.— -Rev.  S.  S.  Gilson  has  been  called 
to  this  church.  He  returned  from  a  foreign  trip  „  reformed  presbytekian. 
not  long  ago,  and  was  formerly  pastor  at  Union-  Rochester.— Rev.  Mr.  Sproull  was  reluctantly 


tothischurch  He  returreTfrom  alor^^^^^^^  ^  reformed  Presbyterian. 

not  long  ago,  and  was  formerly  pastor  at  Union-  Rochester.— -Rev.  Mr.  Sproull  was  reluctantly 

town.  Pa,  We  wish  him  great  success  in  his  new  released  from  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  which 
relations.  he  has  most  acceptably  filled  the  past  seventeen 

years,  by  the  Presbytery  on  tbe  6th  inst.,  on  the 
MadisonviiiIiE. — This  church  (Rev.  C.  E.  Hills  ground  of  a  want  of  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
pastorl  since  the  occupancy  of  their  new  and  com-  distinctive  principles  o'f  the  deiiominaf  ion.  It  is 
fortable  little  church,  is  filled  with  activity.  Ar-  understood  that  he  will  connect  himself  with  a 
rangements  are  being  made  for  a  course  of  lec-  church  of  broader  basis  and  more  liberal  usages. 


tures  during  the  Fall  or  Winter. 

Biitra  Ball. — This  congregation  (Rev,  C.  E 


REFORMED  CHURCH. 

A  Mistake. — The  Messenger  calls  attention  to 


Walker  pastor)  is  building  an  addition  to  their  error  frequently  made  in  speaking  of  the 
church,  which  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  No-  church  of  which  it  is  the  organ.  It  says  the  con- 


Rock  Hill. — At  the  regular  meeting  of  Presby- 


stitulional  and  only  proper  title  of  our  Church  is 
“The  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States.” 


tery  here,  Mr.  John  Black  was  ordained  and  Ministers  of  the  Church,  and  clerks  of  Classes, 
installed  pastor  of  this  people.  Rev.  F.  M.  Kum-  and  even  clerks  of  Synods,  have  often  appended  to 
ler  preached  the  sermon;  Rev.  Samuel  Mahaffey  it  the  words  “of  America,”  or  “of  North  Anierl- 
presided;  Rev.  W.  V.  Milligan  gave  the  charge  to  oa.”  This  blunder  has  been  committed  again  in 
the  pastor,  and  Rev.  Ur.  B.  Alexander  the  charge  the  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  the  Churches  in¬ 
to  the  people.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  in-  -eluded  in  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Alliance, 
stal  Mr.  Black  over  the  church  of  Wegee,  now  a  Lutheran. 


oMii  mr.  0iacK  over  me  enuren  oi  wegee,  now  a  LUTHERAN, 

part  of  this  pastoral  charge.  Russia. — Lutherans  are  scattered  throughout 

MICHIGAN.  every  part  of  the  Empire.  There  are  large  dis- 

Pbwauo. — Rev,  S.  Osinga  has  removed  from  tricts  in  which  they  predominate,  and  others  in 
Parma  to  this  place,  and  the  people  are  making  which  they  are  few.  They  are  not  all  of  one  na- 


strenuous  efforts  to  reorganize  their  society. 
Midland  City. — Rev.  P.  S.  Davis  is  already  at 


tionality,  but  speak  different  languages. 

A  Memorial  Gift. — Tho  house  which  stands  on 


work  in  this  field.  When  leaving  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  the  site  of  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Simon  Cameron 
where  he  was  pastor  eight  years,  the  people  ex-  was  born  in  1799  and  the  grounds,  have  been  given 
pressed  in  resolutions  their  high  esteem  for  him.  by  him  to  a  Lutheran  congregation  for  a  parson- 
KALAJCAZOO.-This  church  is  undergoing  much  to  be  known  as  a  memorial  of  his  deceased 


needed  repairs. 

Saugatuck. — The  address  of  Rev.  John  Sailor 


wife,  who  was  a  Lutheran. 

Dedication. — At  the  dedication  of  the  Luther- 


is  now  Saugatuck  instead  of  Allegan ;  both  places  an  church  at  Frankenmuth  Mich.,  there  wf  re 
In  the  ^e  countv  probably  a  greater  number  of  strangers  within  its 

in  tne  same  precincts  than  was  ever  seen  there  before.  This 

INDIAN.^  „  T,  ,  is  largely  a  German  colony.  The  dedicatory  ser- 

Tebbe  Haute. — Rev.  H.  M.  Bacon,  D.D.,  has  jjjqq  ^vas  preached  by  the  Rev.  August  Cramer, 

asked  to  be  released  from  the  Westminster  church  founder  of  the  Frankenmuth  colony  and  church 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  order  to  accept  a  call  to  Terre  niore  than  thirty  years  ago.  His  sermon  was  in 
Haute.  German.  An  imposing  part  of  the  ceremony  was 

Elkhabt. — Rev.  E.  Barr  preached  his  annlver-  the  going  from  the  old  church  to  the  new.  At  the 
sary  discourse  Sabbath,  Oct.  3,  showing  for  the  door  of  the  new  church  the  procession  was  met  by 
year  ending  Sept.  30th,  that  all  the  current  expen-  a  large  body  of  singers,  who  sang  appropriate 
see  of  the  church  and  the  old  building  debt,  were  hymns.  The  Rev.  Ottomar  Feurbriner,  present 
fully  paid.  Some  back  incidentals  were  also  liqui-  pastor  of  the  church,  made  an  address.  In  the 
dated,  more  than  $300  given  to  bei.evolence,  and  afternoon  a  .sermon  was  preached  in  English  by 


twenty-five  additions  to  the  church. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.  —  The  Fullerton-avenue  church  has 
adopted  the  system  of  representative  eldersliip. 


Prof.  A.  Crull  of  Concordia  College,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  The  festivities  were  kept  up  Monday. 
METHODIST. 

First  Death. — The  first  death  in  the  Methodist 


Nine  members  were  received  by  the  Campbell  Ministers’  Relief  .Association,  whose  headquarters 


Park  church  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  month. 

Rossville.— Rev.  William  C.  Magiier  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  this  church. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — The  Perseverance  church,  among 


are  at  Boston,  and  wliich  was  established  nearly 
three  years  ago,  is  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  De  Larme, 
of  the  Genesee  Conference.  Tiio  assessment 
amounts  to  $2,000,  the  whole  of  which  will  go 
directly  to  the  hamllj*. 

Reunion  and  Reception.  —  The  Brooklyn 


the  Germans,  has  one  hundred  ^id  forty  members.  Church  Society  have  engaged  the  Brooklyn  Acad- 
Only  one  service,  either  in  the  Hoi  and  or  German  Music  for  a  Methodist  reunion  aiid  recep- 

tion  of  bishops  on  Wednesday  evening,  Nov.  3d. 
Mly  understand  the  English.)  IS  given  by  the  pas-  orchestral  music  l.y  the  Twenty- 

tor.  Rev  Jacob  Post,  during  the  week,  while  the  Regiment  Band,  and  a  suiV^-  Bishops 

others,  the  Sunday-school,  prayer-meeting,  and  R^owman,  Andrews,  Wi lev.  Peck,  Hurst, 

Bible  class,  are  in  the  language  of  our  country,  barren,  Foss,  and  Haven  have  already  accepted 
Among  a  popul^ion  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  thou-  invitation  to  be  present,  and  favorable  re- 

^nd  Germans,  Hollanders,  and  oth^  n^ioiis.in  gpouses  are  expected  from  Bishops  Simpson,  Fos- 
^e  ninth  ^ard  of  this  city,  says  Mr.  Post,  the  Scott.  The  Committee  of  Arrangements 

P^everance  church  IS  the  only  one  where  aU  ef-  announce  that  special  efforts  are  being  made  to 
forts  are  made  to  Americanize  as  well  as  to  Chris-  ge^ure  the  most  pleasant  social  gathering  that 
tianize  our  foreign  element.  Methodism  in  this  vicinity  has  ever  known. 

IOWA.  Du  Thomas  of  Chicago  has  been  re- 

Bublington. — The  First  church  celebrated  the  quested  by  the  Rock  River  Conference  to  with- 
completion  of  its  new  manse,  Oct,  4th,  by  a  recep-  draw  from  its  connection  because  he  does  not  hold 
tlon  given  in  the  new  house  to  the  people  of  the  the  orthodox  views  of  the  body.  He  refuses  to 
eongregation,  by  the  pastor  and  his  wife.  The  en-  do  this. 

tire  co^  is  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol-  Miss  Annie  L.  Shaw  was  last  week  ordained  in 
lars.  During  the  evening  the  ever  thoughtful  peo-  Tarrytown  by  the  New  York  Methodist  Protestant 

Si® their  pastor.  Rev.  J.  C.  CJonference,  after  considerable  discussion  and  an 
IcClintock,  and  his  wife  that  the  day  celebrated  election,  in  which  she  received  a  majority  of  only 
the  15th  anniversary  of  their  marriage,  and  pre-  j^ur  votes. 


sented  them  with  a  beautiful  combination  of 
crystal  and  gold.  The  church  has  also  improved 
the  house  of  worship  by  putting  in  a  complete 
steam-healing  apparatus. 

Gbiswold. — A  church  was  organized  here  last 


Cod-Llver  Oil  ati«l  Lime.— That  pleaxant  and  ac¬ 
tive  agent  In  the  care  of  all  consumptive  symptoms,  “  H’tl- 
bor’$  Compound  of  Purt  Cod-Lwtr  Oil  and  /.imf  ,"  Is  being  uni¬ 
versally  adopted  In  modiral  practice.  Sold  by  the  proprie¬ 
tor,  A.  B.  WILBOE,  Chemist,  Bosbiii,  and  all  druggists. 


^trtirttCsementKiv 

"  SCRIBNER’S  OECENNIAL. 

lOVHIBES  NOMBni:  EDITION  125,000. 

Magnificently  illustrated  with  more  than 
sixty  pictures,  a  full-page  portrait  of  Glad¬ 
stone,  a  portrait  of  Walt  Whitman  engraved 
by  Kruell,  three  large  engravings  by  T.  Cole, 
— “  The  Russian  Nun,”  Vedder’s  “  Lost  Mind,” 
and  Millet’s  “  Sower.” 

The  November  number,  the  first  of  the  twenty-first 
volume,  and  a  Dec-cnnial  issue,  appears  in 

A  NEW  COVER  BY  STANFORD  WHITE. 

It  is  notable  for  papers  of  a  strong  personal  interest, 
among  these  an  elaborate  and  carefully  written  article 
on  the  character  and  position  of 

WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE, 
the  English  Premier ;  a  critique  on  the  artist 
ELIHU  VEDDER, 

with  delicately  engraved  reproductions  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  works ;  a  paper  by  E.  .8.  Nadal  on 
ARTEMDS  WARD; 

a  continuation  of  the  interesting  biography  of 
JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET, 
translated  from  the  French,  with  illustrations  ;  a  remi¬ 
niscent  article,  by  11.  H.  Dana,  on 

PRESIDENT  LEONARD  WOODS ; 
and  a  masterly  essay,  by  E.  C.  Stedman,  on 
WALT  WHITMAN. 

Of  another  character,  but  of  great  popular  interest,  is 
the  first  published  explanation  of 

HELLER’S  FAMOUS  SECOND-SIGHT  TRICE, 
prepared  by  a  pupil  of  Heller’s  teacher.  An  entertain¬ 
ing  addition  to  the  recently  published  Bonaparte  litera¬ 
ture  is  a  richly  illustrated  paper  on 

“BORDENTOWN  AND  THE  BONAPARTES.” 

Miss  Oakey  furnishes,  with  effective  illustrations,  “A 
Chapter  on  Tableaux,”  full  of  suggestion  to  amateurs. 
There  are  tho  first  chapters  of  a  novelette  by  Julia 
Sehayer,  “  Tiger-Lily  ”  ;  a  eapibil  short  story  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stuart  Phelps;  a  Homeric  poem,  “The  Lost 
Hellas,”  by  H.  il.  Boyesen,  with  other  poems,  and  full 
editorial  departuiciits.  In  this  number  begins 
“PETER  THE  GREAT  AS  EULER  AND  REFORMER,” 
by  Eugene  Schuyler.  Rich  in  illustration,  and  entering 
fully  into  the  history  of  the  reforms  instituted  by  Peter, 
it  will  bo  found  of  wider  interest  than  Part  I.  To  enable 
new  subscribor.s  to  secure  tho  first  Part  of  this  now  fa¬ 
mous  serial,  the  following  special  offers  arc  made: 

(J.)  Twonty-oas  Numbers  of  Scribner’s  for  $5. 

For  $5,  a  year’s  subscription,  beginning  with  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  nine  recent  numbers,  February  to  October, 
1880,  including  Part  I.  of  Peter  the  Great,  Mrs.  Burnett’s 
Louisiana,  etc.  (Regular  price,  $7.) 

(2.)  Two  Bound  Volumes  and  a  Subscription  for  87.50. 

For  $7.50,  a  year’s  subscription  as  above  and  two  rich¬ 
ly  bound  volumes,  XIX.  and  XX.,  containing  the  above, 
and  all  of  Cable’s  brilliant  novel.  The  Grandissimes. 
(Regular  price,  $10.)  The  pulilishors  or  any  book  or 
news  dealer  will  supply  the  numbers  and  volumes  post¬ 
paid. 

With  the  present  largo  circulation  of  Scribneb’s 
Monthly  (the  average  during  the  past  nine  months 
has  been  115,000),  the  publishers  are  able  to  offer  an  un¬ 
equaled  prospectus  for  the  year  (see  November  Num¬ 
ber).  Price  35  cents ;  $4  a  year. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Incbease  of  the  Ministry. — The  society  known 
by  this  name  reported  to  the  General  Convention, 
now  in  session  in  this  city,  that  during  the  last 


Ackley,  in  EngUsh. 


COLORADO. 


Buby. — A  Presbyterian  church  very  recently  or 


lyn,  N.  Y. 

Boston. — Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  destroyed 
by  fire,  has  been  rebuilt,  and  was  formally  opened 


fanized  here,  and  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Chas.  worship  last  Sabbath. 

I.  Shepherd,  is  anxious  to  build  a  house  of  wor-  Missionary  Benevolence. — la  the  report  of 
ship.  The  meetings  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Union,  as  pre- 
'  been  held  in  a  tent  which  had  been  used  as  a  sta-  sented  at  Saratoga  in  May,  the  third  largest  con- 
ble.  Buby  and  Irvin,  laid  out  almost  side  by  side,  tribution,  upwards  of  $30,000,  came  from  Burmah. 
are  in  the  midst  of  rich  mines,  rapidly  growing.  From  the  report  of  the  English  Baptist  Missioii- 


and  need  Presbyterian  doetrine. 


PACIFIC  COA.ST. 


Watsonville. — Rev.  John  Ray  of  the  Bethany 
Mission,  San  Francisco,  has  accepted  the  call  of 


church  of  this  city. 


SOUTHERN  CHURCH. 


Necessary.”  This  is  a  great  mistake. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Bbv.  M.  A.  Bullock,  who  has  been  supplying 
the  Congregational  church  at  Metamora,  Mich., 
for  tbe  last  two  years,  has  removed  to  Oberlin,  to 
take  a  course  of  study  in  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary. 

Kansas. — The  Northwestern  Association  covers 
ten  counties,  which  contain  8,460  square  miles. 
There  are  thirty  churches,  supplied  with  fourteen 
ministers.  Only  five  of  these  churches  have  meet¬ 
ing-houses. 

New  Hampshire.— The  income  of  the  Minis¬ 
ters’  and  Widows’  Charitable  Society  the  last  year, 
was  $2,170,  and  its  expenses  $1  only.  It  is  for  the 
help  of  ministers  needing  assistance,  their  wives 
or  widows,  and  the  largest  grant  made  in  any  one 
case  last  year  was  $80. 

Students  fob  the  Ministry. — Prof.  Emerson 
says  Beloit  College  has  sent  more  students  to  Chi¬ 
cago  Seminary  than  any  other  institution ;  and 
during  the  last  twelve  years  Wisconsin  colleges 
have  furnished  more  students  for  Congregational 
theological  seminaries,  than  all  other  States  west 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  more  missionaries  for  the 
American  BoaM  than  all  other  States  west  of  tbe 
Allegbanies. 

Bey.  William  Clabk-  D.D.,  of  Amherst,  New 
Hampshire,  aged  eighty -two,  was  the  oldest  cler¬ 
gyman  present  at  tb^  recent  meeting  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Association  at  Portsmouth.  Dr.  Clark  re¬ 
marked  that  he  was  present  at  tbe  gathering  of 
the  body  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  nearly 
every  Oongr^qAional  minister  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Anniyebsabibb. — On  the  12th  occurred  the  150th 
anniversary  relebration  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Cumberland/  Valley  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Oak- 

Bplan  was  adopted  at  the  late  meeting 
sylvania  Synod  for  tho  observance. 
Summer  and  Fall,  next  year,  of  the 
lial  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cum- 
ibyterian  Church  into  Pennsylvania, 
9d  to  hold  memorial  services  in  every 
1  in  tbe  Synodical  bounds,  and  also  by 


Norwich,  N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Hattie  Morse  McKee. 


“A  DAY  OF  FATE  i«  the  title  of  the  story  by 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe,  recently  piiblisheil  by  Dodil, 
Mead  <£•  Co.  Its  success  as  a  published  volume  is 
already  assured.  Successive  volumes  by  the  au¬ 
thor  hai^  demonstrated  that  his  potcei'  to  gii'e 
pleasure  in  this  icay  teas  not  exhausted,  by  his 
earlier  imdeavors.  His  first  stories  still  retain  a 
large  measure  of  their  popularity,  but  they  do  not 
make  their  siwces-sors  less  interesting  Inj  compari¬ 
son.  Indeed  u'e  think  that  this  la.'it  book  appeals 
to  a  toider  circle  than  some  of  the  others.  Mr.  Roe 
has  much  art  in  this  nwst  difficult  form  of  imagin¬ 
ative  writing.  His  people  talk  well  and  worthily, 
and  they  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and 
faith.  In  a  world  where  works  of  fiction  occupy 
the  time  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  readers, 
we  may  be  grateful  for  such  wholesome  and  agree¬ 
able  l)ooks  as  those  that  have  been  written  by  Mr. 

New  York  Observer. 

A  DAY  OF  FATE. 

BY  E.  P.  ROE. 

13uiu,  Handsomely  Bound,  0111.50. 

Now  published  and  (or  sale  at  all  bookstores. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  N.  Y. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE, 

Have  just  opened  a  Large  Assortment  of 

ORIENTAL  0000$, 


March.  Rev.  B.  H.  Cunningham  took  charge  on  three  years  it  received  $68,031.83.  This,  added  to 
the  9th  of  May.  In  July  a  house  of  worship  was  the  contributions  of  previous  years,  makes  a  total 
commenced,  and  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  October  et  $508,156.22  received  by  the  socie^  since  its 
dedicated  without  debt  or  mortgage.  Rev.  J.  B.  formation  twenty-three  years  ago  ^^® 

Welty  preached  the  sermon.  The  cost  of  the  past  year  it  has-reeeiv©d  $_7,o95.49,  spent  $23,3l3 
building  is  about  $1,800.  and  furnished  aid  to  7n  scholars. 

Ackley. — East  Triesland  society  is  one  of  our  baptist. 

strongest  German  Presbyterian  churches.  On  the  Mabbiage. — The  marriage  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  O. 

26th  of  September  a  new  house  of  worship  costing  Pentecost  of  the  South  Baptist  church  of  Hart- 
$4,800,  and  holding  500  people,  was  dedicated,  ford.  Conn.,  to  Miss  Gatling,  daughter  of  the  in- 
They  received  no  aid  from  the  Erection  Board,  venter  of  the  gun  which  bears  his  name,  was  eel- 
and  the  house  was  given  to  the  Lord  entirely  free  ebrated  last  ThursiJay  in  that  city.  Rev.  George 
of  debt.  The  pastor.  Rev.  J.  Vander  Las,  and  F.  Pentecost,  the  evangelist,  brother  of  the  bride- 
Bev.  B.  Vander  Las,  of  Holland,  delivered  ad-  groom,  officiated.  Mr.  Pentecost  was  formerly 
dtesses  in  German,  and  Bev.  George  Earhard,  of  pastor  of  the  Hansoii-plaee  Baptist  church.  Brook¬ 


ary  Society,  in  the  column  of  amounts  raised  at 
the  various  mission  stations,  India  heads  the  list 
with  $28,125. 

Georgia. — The  Christian  Index  publishes  a  table 


this  congregation.  Watsonville  is  a  growing  town  increase  of  Baptists  in  Georgia.  In  1790 

on  the  Pacific  Railroad.  there  was  one  Association  containing  32  churches, 

cTs  i20  ministers,  and  2,877  members.  From  1790  to 

San  FBANCisco.-Kev.  Frank  L.  Nash,  formerly  increase  was  steady,  but  not  marked;  in 

of  WaUonville,  is  now  settled  over  Westminster  fix  QOft 


the  latter  there  were  65  Associations,  996  church¬ 
es,  786  ministers,  and  84,022  members.  There  are 
now  83  Associations,  2,063  churches,  1,553  miiiis- 


Chesteb. — Through  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  ters,  and  219,726  members.  The  proportionate  in- 
this  people  in  Virginia,  a  new  bouse  of  worship  is  crease  of  ministei’s  has  fallen  off  greatly;  in  the 
just  ready  for  dedication,  and  is  free  from  debt,  earlier  years  it  was  fully  one-lhird,  now  it  is  one- 
The  work  has  been  chiefiy  done  by  the  members,  thirtieth. 

material  being  furnished  by  the  churches  of  Rich-  Philadelphia.— The  Philadelphia  Association 
mond  and  Petersburg.  Melodeon,  Bible,  and  is  one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  in 
Sunday-school  library,  have  been  given  by  friends  the  country.  Church  edifices,  75 ;  chapels,  29 ; 
at  the  North,  and  a  handsome  book-mark  for  the  parsonages,  22 ;  value  of  church  property,  $1,938,- 
Bible  was  sent  by  a  missionary  and  pupils  in  801 ;  present  membership.  23,311 ;  Sunday-schools, 
Broosa,  Turkey,  So  God  has  opened  the  heaits  106 ;  scholars  baptized,  546 ;  Sunday-school  contri- 
and  purses  of  His  people,  to  aid  in  planting  a  vine  butione,  $13,039.94. 

in  the  sunny  South.  - - ^  |  ^  _ 

Rev.  W.  S.  Plumer,  D.D.,  has  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  severe  and  dangerous  surgical  op- 

eration  in  Baltimore;  but  it  will  be  gratifying  to  d.--  ^ 

his  many  friends  to  learn  that  he  is  recovering.  residence  of  Mrs  J  W.HaU  on  WednesdaV,  Oct 

Colored  Pbesbytbbianism.— In  certain  quar-  6th,  1880,  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Seely  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 


Flint — Hall — At  Cohoes,  ARiany  county,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  Oct. 
6th,  1880,  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Seely  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 


tors  in  the  South  the  white  Presbyterians  are  agl-  Charles  A.  Flint  of  Amenia,  and  Miss  Matilda  P. 
tating  the  question  of  building  up  an  independent  ot  Cohoes. 

denomination  among  the  colored  Presbyterians.  Jackson -Plants— In  Dallas,  W.  Va.,  by  Rev.  John 

Eev.  Richard  Mcllvaine,  D.D.,  has  issued  an  ear-  H.  Aughey,  Mr.  James  Jackson  of  Seatonville,  W.  Va., 
nest  appeal  from  Baltimore  in  behalf  of  the  South-  and  Miss  Emma  J.  Plants  of  Majorsville,  W.  Va. 
em  Prwbyteriaii  Church,  asking  aid  for  work  Paiob-McKee-AI  the  residence  of  the  bride’s  pa- 
among  the  Freedmen.  One  of  the  “sub-heads  renU,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee,  Laporte,  Pa.,  on  Oct  13th 
is  this :  “A  S^rate  Ecclesiastic^  Organization  1880,  by  Rev.  Dr.  8.  F.  Colt,  Mr.  William  A.  Paige  of 


Seymoub— In  this  city,  on  Friday,  Oct  15, 1880,  Marie 
Livingston,  wife  of  Bev.  Erastus  Seymour. 

King. — In  Philadelphia,  at  the  residence  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Charles  P.  Ring,  on  Friday,  Sept.  24, 1880,  Mary 
L.,  widow  of  Moses  R.  King,  formerly  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  her  74tb  year.  Her  remains  were  taken  to  tbe  fami¬ 
ly  burying  ground  at  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Lucas  — At  Meridian,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11th,  1880,  May 
Amelia,  infant  daughter  of  Rev.  Wallace  B.  and  Mary 
J.  Lucas,  aged  5  months  and  17  days. 

Post.— Sept.  25, 1880,  Mrs.  Francilla  Post,  wife  of 
Mr.  Frank  Post  of  Seneca,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
8.  T.  Carlough  of  Hopewell,  N.  Y.,  in  the  28th  year  of 
her  age. 

Mrs.  Post  was  married  December,  1872.  She  united 
with  tbe  Presbyterian  church  of  Seneca  Castle  on  the 
profession  of  her  faith,  January,  1874.  Her  death  is 
felt  to  be  a  loss,  not  alone  to  her  own  family  circle,  as  a 
young  wife  and  mother  and  daughter  ana  sister,  but 
also  by  a  very  large  number  of  friends  in  the  social  cir¬ 
cle  in  which  she  moved,  who  were  attached  to  her  by 
these  qualities  which  adorn  the  liest  walks  of  social  cul¬ 
ture.  Her  last  illness  was  long  and  distressing,  but 
was  endured  with  Christian  patience,  and  its  termina¬ 
tion  was  viewed  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian  faith 
and  hope. 


Temperance  CongreKs.— The  New  York  State  Temper¬ 
ance  Society  will  hold  a  Temperance  Congress  In  New 
York  city,  beginning  Dec  6th,  and  closing  Dec.  12tb,  1880. 
They  hereby  request  all  the  ministers  ot  New  York,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  suburbs,  to  cooperate  with  them  by  preaching  or 
causing  to  be  preached  from  their  pulpits,  a  temperance 
sermon  on  Sunday,  Dec.  5th.  Following  this  for  fire  con¬ 
secutive  evenings  there  will  be  mass  meetings  In  Cooper 
Union.  These  will  be  presided  over  and  addressed  by 
prominent  ministers,  and  other  well  known  popular  friends 
of  temperance.  Each  day  during  tbe  week  the  ladles  will 
hold  two  or  more  drawing  room  meetings  for  the  wealthier 
classes  in  different  parts  ot  the  city.  Sunday  afternoon, 
Dec.  13tb,  there  will  be  five  mass  meetings  for  children,  and 
In  tbe  evening  ot  that  day.  the  Congress  will  close  with  as 
many  Jubilee  mass  meetings  as  tbe  Society  can  command. 
All  churches,  temperance  societies,  and  friends  ot  the 
oause  are  Invited  to  aid  tbe  work  by  prayer,  sympathy  and 
monay. 


The  Ladies  of  the  White  House; 

OB, 

IN  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 

A  History  of  every  Administration  from  Washington  to 
tbe  present  time.  Includes  much  Personal  and  Private 
history  never  before  published.  Agents  wanted.  For  full 
description,  adress  tbe  publishers, 

BBADLEY  A  00.,  60  North  Fourth  Bt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


India, 


INCLUDING 


Persian, 


Turkish 


Popular  Science  Monthly 

(Condufted  by  E.  L.  &  VV.  J.  V01IM.4SS.) 


BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  VOLUME. 

Important  New  Series  of  Papers  by  Herbert 
Spencer. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Herbert  Spencer  ‘is  com¬ 
menced  in  “The  Popular  Science  Monthly” 
for  November,  on  the  ^'Development  of  Political 
Institutions,”  applying  the  doc  trine  of  evolution 
to  political  government  as  a  bram-h  of  sociology. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  now  the  acknowledged  master 
in  this  field  of  investigation ,  and  these  papers  on 
the  natural  genesis  of  political  in-stitutions  uill 
be  a  contribution  to  knowledge  of  immense  value. 
The  discussion  will  likeivise  be  of  great  theoretical 
and  practical  importance  to  students  of  the  seieiwe 
of  society  and  the  philosophy  of  government,  be¬ 
cause  a  knowledge  of  the  ivay  itolitical  institutions 
originated,  have  groicn  up,  and  are  stiU  advanc¬ 
ing,  must  form  the  future  scientific  basis  of  fHjUt- 
ical  action. 

THE  Popular  Science  Monthly  has  been  often  pro¬ 
nounced  by  first-rate  Judges  “the  best  periodical  In  the 
world.”  This  Is  because  it  represents  the  most  valuable 
thought  from  the  most  advanced  scientific  men  of  tbe  age 
in  all  countries. 

Its  articles  and  abstracts  of  articles,  original,  selected, 
and  Illustrated,  give  accounts  of  all  Important  discoveries 
and  applications  ot  science  that  are  of  general  interest. 

Its  pages  will  also  be  found  faithfully  to  represent  the 
progress  6(  scientific  Ideas,  as  it  affects  the  higher  ques¬ 
tions  of  human  interest,  such  as  those  of  the  stateman,  the 
philanthropist,  the  Jurist,  the  financier,  tbe  educator,  tbe 
divine,  the  artist,  the  historian,  and  the  social  reformer. 

Prominent  attention  has  been  given  and  will  be  given  in 
these  pages  to  the  various  sciences  which  help  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  affecting  all  pri¬ 
vate,  domestic,  and  public  relations — In  short,  to  tbe  com¬ 
prehensive  science  of  human  nature. 

THE  Popular  Science  Monthly  is  adapted  to  the  wants 
ot  thoughtful.  Inquiring  people.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
intelligent  classes  of  society,  but  treats  Its  topics  In  a  popu¬ 
lar  style,  as  free  as  possible  from  technicalities,  and  suited 
to  the  capacity  and  tastes  ot  general  readers. 

The  Popular  science  monthly  begint  it$  eighteenth  volume 
with  the  November  number. 

TERMS:  Five  dollars  per  annum,  postage  prepaid;  or, 
fifty  cents  per  number. 

A  club  of  five  will  be  sent  one  year  to  any  address  tor  $20. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time  for  any  period. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers,  New  York. 

STANDARD  SEIUE^ 

No.  40 — John  Fioughman’s  Pictures. 

Price,  15  cents. 

“  I.  K  Funk  k  Co.  have  full  authority  to  publish  my  new 
book,  ‘  J.  P.’s  Pictures,*  in  the  U.  S.” — Spurgeon. 

No.  45 — America  Revisited.  By  Sala  . 20c. 

No.  4 — The  Light  of  Asia.  By  Arnold . 16c. 

Postage  free.  Circulars  free.  For  sale  by  Booksellers, 
or  the  Publishers,  1.  K.  FUNK  &  CO.,  10  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

i  Ghurcli  Choir  Mem  Book 

pA|«  AP  Just  out.  Choir  Anthems,  160 

LIIU  *J|aA  pages  of  choice  Anthems,  by  ablest 
Plin  #11  authors.  Every  way  equal  to  the 
I  VII  fcWI  best.  In  strong  cardboard  covers, 
$3  per  dozen.'  Specimen  copy,  postpaid,  35  cents. 

DAVID  C.  COOK,  Publisher,  137  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S  WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S  BAZAR, 
HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


CARPETS  AND  DUDS, 

indent  ani  Modern  Embroideries, 

Portiere  and  Window  Curtains, 

Piano  and  Talile  Covers, 

ANTIQUE  TOtt  ELS  for 

.iPPLIQUE  WORK,  «er. 

649,  651  and  655  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  most  extensive  stock  of 

Silks,  Satins,  Velvets 

in  this  country. 

Our  celebrated  “CACHEMIRE  SUBLIME 
1)E  NOVI”  Black  Silk  has  given  very  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction,  and  tve  can  reeonimeud 
it  to  those  who  desire  a  pare  dye  silk. 


“  The  most  widely  read  periodical  in  .America.' 
— Loui.sville  Courier-Journal. 


HARPER’S 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  NOVEMBER, 

The  must  Beautiful  Number  ever  Issued, 

KKADY  TO-DAY, 


A  New  Poem  by  ALFRED  TENNYSON  ; 

An  important  paper  on  “  Scientific  Common  School  Ed¬ 
ucation,”  by 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  Jr. ; 

WILLIAM  H.  GIBSON'S  beautifully  illustrated  article,  en¬ 
titled  “  AN  autumn  Pastoral  ;  ” 

A  charming  descriptive  article,  “  IN  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,”  by  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK,  with  Illustrations  by 
P.  MURPHY,  Including  also  an  Ideal  portaltof  Jonathan 
Edwards’s  Betrothed,  engraved  by  COLE  from  an  ex¬ 
quisite  drawing  by  MARY  HALLOCK  FOOTE  ; 

Also  five  other  finely  Illustrated  Articles,  a  Short  Story  by 
HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFOBD,  Illustrated  by  PYLE, 
and  an  illustrated  Poem ; 

The  Fifth  Part  ot  “  Washington  SquARE,”  by  HENRY 
JAMES,  Jr. ; 

A  Humoroas  Southern  Story,  by 

WILL  WALLACE  HARNEY; 

A  Poem  on  the  Battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  by  PAUL  H. 

HAYNE ; 

And  the  Usual  variety  of  timely  Articles,  Poems,  kc. 


HAKPEB’.S  PERIODICALS. 


Grand  and  AIIm  Sts.,  N.  Y. 

STATION  OF  THE 

SECOND  AVENUE  ELEVATED  B.  B. 

AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  OUR  ESTABLISHMENT. 

drp:ss~silks. 

100  PIECES  RICH  BLACK  SILKS  AT  95c.;  REGULAR 
PRICE,  $1  24. 

117  PIECES  BLACK  GROS  GRAINS,  WARRANTED,  $1.15; 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  AT  $1.46  UP  TO  $1.60. 

OVER  2,000  PIECES  OF  COLORS  AND  FANCY  SILKS  AT 
46c  ,  59c.,  69c.,  85c  ,  $1.  $1.16  UP. 

SATIN  DE  LYONS,  $1,  $1  25,  AND  $1.45  PER  YARD. 

BLACK  AND  COLORS  IN  SATINS  38c.,  46c  ,  66c.,  67c.,  75c., 
UP. 

100  PIECES  NEW  PLUSH  TO-MORROW. 

IN  DESIRABLE  COLORS. 

STRIPED  VELVETS,  SATIN  GROUND.  $1.  $1.25.  $1.50,  $1.75. 
BROCADED  VELVETS,  $2.76,  $3.25,  $3.75— HALF  PRICE. 
VELVET,  RICH  BROCADES,  TWO  COLORS,  $3.25,  SELL¬ 
ING  AT  $4,76  to  $6. 

LADIES’  AND  MISSES’ 

FULL  BRUSH 

FEL.T  HATS, 

49c. 

FINE  QUALITIES. 

OUR  UNEQUALLED  EXIBITION  OF 

TRIMMED  BONNETS 

CONTINUES  THROUGH  THE  WEEK. 

RIDLEY'S  FASHION  MAGAZINE, 

FALL  NO.  NOW  READY, 

Contains  full  and  reliable  information  ON  MATTERS  OP 
FASHION,  and  gives  a  complete  PRICE  LIST  of  our  entire 
stock. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  NUMBER. 

Orders  by  Mail  Promptly  Attended  to. 

Edw.  Ridley  &  Sons, 

300,  311,  31 U  Grand  St., 

56,  58,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  70  Allen  Street. 

WASTESILK. 

Send  30  cents  in  postage  stamjts  for  one  ounce  of  Sewing 
Silk,  Black  or  assorted  Colors,  about  HOO  yards  In  each 
package.  In  lengths  from  one  to  ten  yards  each.  Waste 
Embroidery  Silk,  in  assorted  colors,  40  cents  per  ounce. 
Send  tor  Circular  about  Knitting  Silk. 

THE  BRAINEKD  &  ARMSTRONG  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Spool  Silk,  469  Broadway,  New  York. 


HABFER  &  BBOTHERS, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

An  Era  in  8nnday-School  Music. 

‘Spiiitual  Songs  fill  tbe  Senday-SebooL’ 

BT  ££y.  CHAS.  S.  ROBINSON,  D.D., 

Author  of  “  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,”  etc. 

Completing,  with  “Spiritual  Songs  for  Church  and 
Choir,”  and  “Spiritual  Songs  for  Social  Worship,’’ 
the  “Spiritual  Songs  Series  ”  of  standard  hymn  and 
tune  books. 

Send  25  cents  to  Scribner  A  Co.,  743  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  a  specimen  copy  of  this  new  Sunday-school 
hymn  and  tune  book,  containing  200  quarto  pages, 
beautifully  bound  In  red  cloth  with  cover  linings.  Is¬ 
sued  In  July  last ;  second  edition  (90,000)  now  ready. 
It  has  been  said  of  it  that  “  It  marks  the  high  tide  of  re¬ 
action  from  the  Mother  Goose  era  of  Sunday-school 
hymnology.” 

“THE  C0NGBE6ATI0NALIST  ”  says: 

“  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  call  it  the  best  book  of  the 
sort  within  the  range  of  our  knowledge.” 

Bev.  J.  H.  VINCENT,  D.D.,  the  Snnday-iehool  worker, 
■aye : 

“  I  commend  this  new  singing-book  without  hesita¬ 
tion  or  reserve,  to  all  Sunday-schools,” 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 

3I0UKMNG  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Dopartmont  has  bis’n  moved  np  stairs. 

Besides  the  usual  lines  of  MOURNING  GOODS  and  PLAIN 
MATERIALS,  there  Is  a  choice  representation  of  the  various 
styles  of  FANCY  BLACK  GOODS  at  present  fashionable. 

MOMIE  CLOTHS, 

BASKET  WEAVES, 

INDISTINCT  CHECKS. 

SMALL  SATIN  LINE  AND  REP  PLAIDS. 

Silk  and  Wool  Figures  and  Brocades,  &c.,  &Cm  &c. 

HGEY’S  CONNENTARl  for  $15. 

In  5  vols.,  quarto,  bftiind  in  cloth. 
Another  edition  in  9  vols.,  8vo,  SZO. 

A  Commentary  on  the  whole  Bible  for 

$7.50. 

POOL’S  ANNOTATIONS 

Upon  the  Holy  Bible. 

3  vols.,  8vo,  ST.SO. 

Murdock’s  Mosheim’s  Eccleclastical  History. 

3  vols.  in  one,  S3. 

ROBERT  CARTER  &  BROTHERS, 

830  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

New  Books. 

Life  of  Dr.  Alexander  Dufif. 

A  life  of  this  wonderful  man,  with  an  account  of  his  grand 
work  for  missions.  With  portrait,  and  Introduction  by  Dr. 
WM.  M.  TAYLOK.  8vo.  1031  pp.  $2. 

Africa  :  Fast  and  Fresent. 

By  Rev.  W.  Moistek.  A  fresh  account  of  the  history, 
geography,  climate,  resources,  and  productions  of  Africa; 
of  the  character,  manners,  customs,  aud  social  condition 
ot  tbe  inhabitants;  and  of  all  African  mlsslona.  Map,  and 
16  full-page  engravings.  12mo.  387  pp.  $1.60. 

Meditations  on  Last  Days  of  Christ. 

By  Rev.  W.  G.  Schauffler,  D.D.  With  a  biographical 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Wm.  Adams,  and  a  portrait  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  Revised  edition.  A  most  attractively  written  book 
on  a  subject  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Christian.  A  valu¬ 
able  book  (or  a  gift.  12mo.  404  pp.  $1.50. 

From  Hong  Kong  to  the  Himalayas. 

By  Prof.  E.  Wabben  Clark.  A  fresh  and  attractive  story 
ot  ”  eight  thousand  ”  miles  of  continuous  travel  In  Asia 
With  32  beautiful  Illustrations,  mostly  from  original  pho¬ 
tographs,  Including  scenes  in  Southern  China,  the  tropics, 
central  Hlndoostan,  and  the  "snowy  range  ”  of  the  Hima¬ 
layas.  IGmo.  368  pp.  32  cuts.  $1.50. 

Bible  Text-Book.  Revised  Edition. 

This  old  favorite  has  been  carefully  revised,  much  en¬ 
larged,  and  entirely  reset,  making  one  ot  the  most  valuable 
Bible  Helps  published.  It  also  contains  tbe  ”  Bible  Stu¬ 
dent's  Manual,”  with  Indexes,  tables,  etc.,  and  a  complete 
set  of  maps.  12mo.  238  pp.  90  cents. 

American  Tract  Society, 

ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York;  93  Franklin  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton;  1813  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia;  76  State  St., 
Rochester;  SO  Madison  St,  Chicago;  787  Market 
St.,  San  FranclKCf>. 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BAXKEBS. 

No.  120  Broad'way,  New  York, 

(Equitable  Builmmo.) 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 

AN»  ’ 

Circular  Notes 

issued  for  the  use  of  travellers  in  all  V 
parts  of  the  world. 

Bills  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  of  London. 
Telegraphic  trarsfers  made  to  London,  and  to  various 
places  in  the  United  States. 

Deposits  received  subject  to  check  at  sight,  and  Interest 
allowed  on  Balances. 

Government  and  other  Bonds  and  Investment  SecurlUM 
bought  and  sold  on  commission. 

Brown  Brothers  &  Co* 

59  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUY  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHABOX 

ON 

LONDOI,  LIVERPOOL,  EDINBURGH,  BELFAST,  PAU, 
ANTWERP,  BERLIN,  BREMEN,  AMSTERBAE 
Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLEBS* 
Credits,  in  Sterling,  AVAILABLE  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  n» 
USE  IN  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADALOUPB. 
Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  of  Monet  n- 
tween  this  and  OTHER  COUNTRIES,  THWMTIM 
London  and  Paris.  Make  Collections  ot  Dnito 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  StatM 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  Unlte4 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

49*  TO  TRAVELLERS.— Travellers’  Credits  issued  elllMr 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  ot  repar* 
ment :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  United  States  and  adJaosaS 
countries;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  any  part«C4fe* 
World.  Appllcaiions  tor  Credits  may  be  addressad  M 
above,  direct  or  through  any  first-class  Bank  or  Banker. 

Brown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R.  CO. 

‘  First  Mortgage  6  per  cent.  Bonds. 

PEND  D’OREiLLE  DIVISION.  STEEL  RAILS. 

Mortgage  covers  ROAD  and  LAND  GRANT  of 

25,600  ACRES  PER  JIILE. 

Earnings  (or  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1880,  In  ezeesaot 
operating  expenses,  n-ntals  and  taxes,  $709,088.60;  Interest 
on  entire  bonded  debt,  $411,240. 

Having  Just  negotiated  the  purchase  from  the  Northerm 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  of  the  unsold  balance  of  the  above  issue  ot 
bonds,  we  are  authorized  for  the  present  to  offer  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $800,000  at  95  per  cent,  and  accrued  Interest,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  advance  the  price  without  notice.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  bonds  purchased.  $600,000,  have  been  takes 
for  Investment,  and  will  not  be  put  upon  the  market. 

GOLD,  BARBOUR  &  SWORDS, 

NO.  10  PINK  STRKKT. 

New  York,  October  7, 1880. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES 

AT  HOMK  AND  IN  SCHOOL. 

AS  lUUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

WM.  T.  AD-4.MS,  Editor. 

Thirty-two  Pages  ot  Stories  and  Poems.  Thirty  Illustra¬ 
tions,  especially  engraved  by  the  best  artists  for  each  num¬ 
ber.  A  specimen  copy  sent  free  to  any  address.  Agents 
and  canvassers  wanted  everywhere.  Monthly,  1  Sets,  a 
copy  ;  Ml.SU  a  year.  November  No  for  sale  by.all  News¬ 
dealers.  RUSSELL.  PUBLISHING  CO., 

149  A  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

FRKK  CLASSKS  lor  8ELF-8UPEORTING  WOMEN,  to 
open  In  October,  In  Phonography,  Re  touching  Photo- 
Negatives,  and  Photo-Color.  Apply  to  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  7  East  15th  street.  New  York  city,  or 
send  stamp  for  circular. 

WAXTKD.— AGENTS  for  the 

BOOMING  BOOK 

of  the  Campaign,  by  the  author  ot  ”A  Fool’s  Ebbakd.” 
Selling  500  copies  per  day.  Circulars  free. 

FORDS,  HOWARD  k  HULBEKT,  22  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


THE  GREA'l'  CHURCH  LIGHT. 

FRINK’S  PATKNT  RKFI.ECTORS 
Give  the  mott  powerful,  tbe  toftett,  cheppat,  and  tbe  bett  Lfght 
known  for  Churches,  Stores,  Show-windows,  Parlors,  Banks, 
Offices,  Picture-Galleries,  Halls,  Depots,  etc.  New  and  ele¬ 
gant  designs. 

Send  size  ot  room.  Get  circular  and  eetimate.  A  liberal 
discount  to  churches  and  the  trade. 

I.  P.  FKINK,  851  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 

Madeoioiselle  de  JanoD, 

Snceessor  and  former  Partner  of  the  late  Hiss  Haiin, 

will  re-open  her  English  and  French  Boarding  and  Day 
School  (or  Young  Ladies  and  Children  at  10  Gramercy  Park, 
New  York,  on  Thursday,  September  23d.  Careful  training 
and  thorough  Instruction  in  every  department. 

Boys’  Class  and  KiNDEBaABXEN,  Octobeb  4th. 


MRS.  SYLVANUS  RKKD’S 
BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Nos.  6  and  8  East  53U  Bt.,  New  York, 

Reopens  Sept.  29.  French  and  German  languages  practi¬ 
cally  taught.  Thorough  training  in  .Primary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Departments.  'The  course  of  study  In  the.  Collegiate 
Department  meets  afl  tbe  demands  tor  the  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ot  women.  Each  pupil  receives  tbe  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  Mrs  Reed. 

17 AN  NORWAN  institute 

▼  (Founded  1857),  313  West  S7th  St.,  New  York.  Family 
and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and  Children.  Will  reopex 
Sept.  3U.  For  full  information  call  or  send  for  circular. 

Dr.  and  Mme.  VAN  NURMAN,  Principals. 


THE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

[Founded  a.  D.  1820  ] 

Nos,  9  and  4  Fast  Sixtieth  St.,  Central  Park, 
(Lgte  79  West  62d  street.  New  York.) 

Rev.  HENRY  B.  CHAPIN,  Ph  D.,  Principal. 

An  English  aud  Classical  Day  School  for  Boys,  with  Prim 
ary  Department.  Tbe  sixty-Hrst  school  year  begins  Sepl. 
20, 1880.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

MISSIONARY  TRAiNIMG  SCHOOL 

The  Bethany  Institute,  No.  69  Second  avenue,  New  Yark, 
under  tbe  superiutendeuce  ot  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.G.  RuIUISob, 
receives  Young  Ladies  under  its  care  who  desire  a  year's 
preparation  for  Missionary  Work,  either  In  the  Home  or 
Foreign  Field.  Tho  training  Is  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  Those  who  Intend  to  pursue  missionary  labor  os  a 
permanent  avocation,  are  provided  with  a  free  home  and 
instruction  lu  the  Institute,  alter  the  usual  probationary 
mouth.  Any  who  may  contemplate  euterlug  this  training 
school  (or  missionaries  at  Its  Fall  Session,  beginning  on 
the  first  Monday  (6th)  ot  September,  should  apply  at  ones 
by  letter,  as  above.  “  Annual  statement "  sent  on  appUsn- 
tion. 


One  Year . $4  00 

“  “  .  4  00 


THE  BOOK  FOR  THE  TIMES  BLAIR  PRKSBYTERIAL  ACADEMY 

All  who  have  read  Dr.  Stearns’  "Faith  of  our  Fore-  reopen  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  7th.  Pupils,  mala  aod 

I.  r.pi,  „  A,c»i.».p  .POP, a  IS™”,.'" . 

_■  _  P  «  w  M  It  healthy  situation,  wholesome  fare,  a  comfortable  home, 

I  no  I  rilD  rDItn  nt  niir  tnrQfQthQrC  and  moderate  terms.  Ministers  and  candldatee  find  special 

■  lie  IIUw  IQIIII  Ul  UUI  rUluldlllClOl  terms.  H.  D.  GREGORY,  AM,  Ph.D.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 

By  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  Woodstock  College,  S.  J.,  Maryland.  N.  Y.  BATAVIA. 

.III  .  ....  THE  BRYAN  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

It  Will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  every  library,  and  the  Couducted  by  the  MISSES  8HEAB. 

dignified  and  moderate  tone  of  the  book  will  ensure  Its - - - 

popularity  among  all  classes  ot  readers.  SEMINARY,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

T>.i>.  I-  ...  ..  -  Am,  For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  UFA 

Price  in  paper  covers,  one  vol.,  18mo,  676  pages,  75  cents;  - — - — - = - - — - : - — _ 

In  extra  uloth  binding,  bevelled,  $1  26.  Anmi  Itl  AAI  ■ 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Booktellert  or  Newtdealert,  or  will  be  IIKl*nl  IN  IjlJI  I 

lent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  reeapl  of  price.  wUtlltlll  WWkkbUkI 

. ______  _  _  _  Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Departmeoto. 

TIE  AMERICAN  NEWS  COMPANY  Elective  studies.  Adraitsboth  sexes  No  saloon  tempda. 

liUi  iUiUiUlOHil  nil  no  bUlUTAJll,  tlons.  Best  of  religious  Infiueuces.  Thorough  and  obe^ 

Publisher’s  Agents,  39  &  41  Chambers  8t.,  New  York.  Tuition,  Incldeutals,  and  library  fees  only  $30  a  year.  Ovar 

-  - - 10(X)  students.  Spring  term  beeins  March  9;  Fall  term. 

M  w  earn  •  Bept.  14;  winter  term,  Jan  4,1881.  For  Circulara.  addeasn 

.Sunday-Sonool  Idibraries  '  ®  ^  ■  ooeru^hio. 

ALMOST  OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 

GIVEN  AWAY.  Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers,  fc. 

We  are  reprinting  real, genuine  $1  to  $1.60 Sabbath-school  Instruction  (^  private  lessons,  as  prefer- 

library  books  at  a  uniform  price  amounting  to  less  than  6  students,  Oberlin  is  unsurpassed  lor 

cents  each.  Seventy  numbers  now  ready;  one  new  book  hes'thfulueM  anu  religious  and  Intellectual  advantagen. 

issued  each  week.  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  free.  _  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  BICB. 

Specimen  copy,  postpaid,  7  cents.  Address  ...........  .  ~  - - 

DAVID  C.  COOK,  Publisher,  187  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  ^ni|QAT|QM  pQD  FREEDMEN 

LINCOLN  0NIVEESITT. 

SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

With  ReralnliceneM  of  Thrilling,  PnthHlc,  «nd  Amn.ini  This  Institution  Is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  gradto' 

Beeno,  Anecdoten,  Incident*. etc  .  gathered  from  8H  YraiV  ates  are  already  filling  important  positions  In  this  conntow 

Experience  on  the  Plntformnnd  Among  the  People,  at  Horn*  and  In  Africa  They  are  welcomed  by  the  guardians^ 

•ndAbron^  —  dfh'tlfllh  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern  States.  Dr.  MoCoah 

on,.  A  f,  “  Uncoln  University  has  many  and  powwiilclaSS 

Thia  reeord-noio  Ar  de  Arat  time  pN5fi<4nf— la  replete  with  on  the  Christian  nubile ’*  Gen  H  utnart  Ar  x>^.  i 

pa'ho*.  humor,  and  good  thing*  for  ill.  Snperbly  ifluatrafed.l  ..oT;  .Vrt  o,It„  Philadelphia, 

The  bed  chance  ever  offend  to  Aoevt*.  For  term*,  addreaai  **^!i*j  only  needs  tO  be  knewn,  to  command  pablln 

k.  b.  woETHigoTu.v  a  VO.,  Pubiiahara,  Hartford,  Conn.)  confidence,  and  secure  an  adequate  support.”  Boa 

- - — — - - - - E.  Dodge  of  N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  If  our  mw  ^ 

■PATIXf  li’n'R  QATT?  wealth  could  realize  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  PBmointftw 

PAKM  J)OR  SALE.  yOB  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVMUSITT 

tuated  In  Western  New  York,  town  of  Victor,  Ontario  sons  desiring  to  aid  this  Instltntlon  by  immediate* 
nty,  consisting  of  74  acres,  extra  good  land,  with  good  legacies,  may  address 

convenient  building.  Price  18,000.  Address  Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati  O  •  iw 

Proprietor,  on  the  premises,  HIRAM  8WEZEY.  Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Becretarv  *'  ^ 

Ictor.  Sent.  18th.  1880.  Oxford,  Cheater  county>  Pfc 


ThU  record '-‘ivNO^r  tfieJtrxt  time  ptMinAeft—it  replete  with 
M'hos.  humor,  and  good  tniogt  for  til.  Snperbly  inuetreted.* 

TJie  dent  ch'inr^  ever  oJTered  to  dt/jpnfu.  For  lermii,  iddrefst 
1.  Da  WORTHINOTOal  A  €0.,  Publishers,  Hartford,  CoaQ.j 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

situated  In  Western  New  York,  town  of  Victor,  Ontario 
county,  consisting  of  74  acres,  extra  good  land,  with  good 
and  convenient  building.  Price  }  8,000.  Address 

Proprietor,  on  tbe  premises,  HIRAM  SWEZET. 
Victor,  Sept  18th,  1880. 
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THE  PRESBY I  BRIAN  COUNCIL.  • 

XHK  WORSHIP  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 

Ef  Jobs  DeWitt,  D.D.,  of  Fhiladelphisi. 

Ptoad  before  the  Presbyterian  Council  In  Philadelphia.] 

lo  submitting  to  the  Council  some  thoughts 
tMiehtiig  tbe  worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches,  I 
BMt,  being  limited  in  time,  confine  myself  to  a 
•OMideration  of  the  ideas  which  have  determined 
itoefaaraci eristic  forms,  repressing  whatlsliould 
bsTB  been  glad  to  say  as  to  its  iiisiorical  develo|>- 
■lent. 

Beligioas  feelings  and  the  acts  by  which  they 
are  both  awakened  and  expressed  may  be  an  an g- 
•d  ander  the  objects  on  wtiich  they  terminate. 
Those  which  terminate  on  the  actors,  the  suigecfs 
•f  the  feelings,  fall  under  the  head  of  the  means  of 
trace;  such  asterininate  on  other  men,  areinclutl- 
•d  in  the  term  benevolence ;  while  those  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  God,  fall  under  the  head  of  worship. 

While  this  classification  exhausts  the  whole  of 
religious  ieeling  and  action,  its  divisions  are 

no  means  mutually  exliansted.  The  same  re¬ 
ligious  act  may  properlj-  he  placed  in  all  tne  class¬ 
es.  Prayer,  hecau'-e  it  terminates  in  God,  is  dis- 
tfaietly  an  act  of  worship.  But  prayer  is  also  one 
et  the  means  of  grace,  as  such  terminating  in  the 
petitioner  himself;  and  including,  as  it  does,  in¬ 
tercession,  and  in  this  view  of  it  intended  to  eUect 
other  men,  it  is  benevolent. 

But  all  religious  acts  terminate  ultimately  in 
God.  Means  of  grace  and  benevolence,  as  well  as 
worship,  have  Iheir  final  reason  and  object — the 
Living  God,  "the  chief  end  of  man,”  the  accepted 
ebief  end  of  the  Christian.  Hence,  worship,  in  a 
IniKC  sense,  properly  includes  all  religious  feeling 
and  action;  and  it  is  in  this  larger  sense  that  it 
is  nsed  when  made  to  designate  the  whole  round 
•f  the  public  services- of  the  house  of  Goii,  as  in 
the  phrase,  the  worship  of  the  Reformed  Churclies. 

Strictly  speaking,  worship  is  the  act  of  the  sin¬ 
gle  spirit.  Indeed,  all  human  action  is,  at  last, 
tbe  torthputting  of  the  single  responsible  will ; 
but  free  spirits  may  act  in  unison.  And  because 
the  religious  wants  of  the  spirit  are  the  wants  of 
•or  common  human  nature,  and  other  wants  are 
personal  and  the  result  of  circumstaiK-es,  free 
spirits  can  in  nothing  unite  either  so  profoundly 
W80  often  as  in  the  worship  of  God.  Fur  this 
reason,  it  is  peculiarly  proper  to  affirm  worship  of 
an  assembly  or  a  communion.  Hence,  our  title 
declares  not  only  a  great  historical  fact,  but  also, 
a  profound  psychological  truth.  Theie  is  "  a  wor-' 
ship  of  the  Reformed  Churches.”  ! 

But  the  title  suggests  division,  as  well  as  union. 
The  word  "  Reformed”  brings  into  view  the  fact 
that  the  worship,  as  well  as  tlie  theology  and  the 
polity,  of  niedieevul  Cliristianity  was  revolution¬ 
ised  in  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
which,  as  we  hold,  was  a  revival  of  Scriptural 
and  apostolic  Christianity.  Of  the  changes  effect¬ 
ed  in  worship  by  this  revolution  the  Reformed 
Cborches  here  rei>resented  are  the  heirs. 

The  acts  of  public  worship  common  to  every 
bnneh  of  the  Christian  Cliurcli  are  prai  e,  prayer, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  the 
declaration  and  exposition  of  the  Word.  An  ex¬ 
haustive  treatment  of  the  subject  would  oblige 
■a  to  notice  the  influence  exerted  by  tlie  Rnforma- 
tion  on  each  of  these  acts  and  the  relaiive  place 
assigned  to  each  of  them ;  and  ai.so  to  notice  the 
change  effected  in  the  form  of  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship,  tbe  material  house  of  Go  >,  and  the  new  kind 
and  degree  of  sanctity  with  which  by  the  Refor- 
aoation  it  was  invested.  But,  without  specifying 
these  changes  in  detail,  it  i.s  to  be  said  that  they 
were  effected  under  the  impulse  of  great  forina- 
tlve  ideas,  for  which  the  word  Reformation  stands. 

I  suppose  that  the  Reformation  is  accurately  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  single  sentence  as  an  endeavor,  at 
least,  to  revive  a  spiritual  and  scrqitural  Christian- . 
Uff.  Spiritual  truth  appealing  to  the  s|iirit  of  man, 
the  spiritual  God  in  immediate  communion  with 
the  human  S|>irit,  and  the  Written  Word  of  God, 
the  infallible  rule  of  the  latter  in  his  relations  with 
the  former,  as  opposed  to  a  dominant  organiza¬ 
tion,  through  wineli  alone  man  could  aiiproacli 
Qod,  by  which  alone  spiritual  truth  could  be  in- 
lerpreied,  and  whose  official  declarations  were 
shove,  if  they  did  not  sufiersede,  the  written  Word 
as  the  rule  of  faith — these  ideas  of  spirituality  and 
seripturalness  formed  the  tlieology  and  polity  and 
determined  the  worship  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

Out  of  these  ideas  sprang  the  traits  by  which 
our  worship  is  distinguislied  from  the  woi-ship  of 
the  Mediajval  Church.  These  I  sliall  endeavor 
briefly  to  describe  and  defend. 

I.  W  these,  Vue  first  is  what  we  call  siinpliciti/, 
and  what  others  call  bareness  or  nakedness.  We 
and  these  others  may  agree  perhaps  in  describing 
it  by  tbe  statement  tliat  the  Reformation,  broadly 
speaking,  divorced  worship  and  fine  art,  which  had 
bron  married  in  the  Medimval  Church. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  is  the  statement 
of  an  historical  fact.  The  majestic  cathedral ;  the 
glorious  vestments  of  the  eeclesiasiics ;  the  com¬ 
plicated,  imposing  ceremonies;  the  balanced  and 
decorous  liiurgies;  and  the  onclianting  altar- 
pisces,  which  even  now  so  iiowerfully  iinpro.ss  us, 
and  which  sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  describe 
as  aids  to  devotion,  are  not  products  of  the  Refor- 
Biation.  Id  respect  to  tliese  the  Reformation  was 
destructive.  It  stripped  off  decorative  ornaments 
It  regarded  them,  at  least,  as  useless  impedimenta  ; 
as  weights  which  could  serve  only  to  make  difficult 
and  tardy  the  flight  of  the  spirit  of  man  to  coiii- 
Biune  with  the  spiritual  God. 

Contemplating  the  simplicity  <#  baldness  of  the 
worship  we  have  thus  inlierited,  all  of  us,  it  may 
be,  are  at  times  disposed  to  believe  that  any 
ebanges  in  the  Reformed  practice  hereafter  to  be 
made  may  well  be  made  on  the  line  of  a  return  to 
mediffival  worship,  and  the  question  Is  often  asked 
whether  the  interests  of  spiritual  and  Scriptural 
religion  wf)uld  not  he  promoted  by  church  services 
among  us  in  which  line  art  will  lend  its  treasures 
to  excite  devotion.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  divorce  of  line  art  and  worship  by  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  an  incalculable  blessing  to  man ;  nor 
antil  sin  sliall  have  been  destroyed  may  we  safely 
reunite  them.  Then  only  will  the  union  be  witli- 
cut  peril  to  the  human  spirit.  The  new  Jerusalem, 
whose  form  is  perfect,  whoso  streets  are  gold,  whose 
gales  are  pearls,  and  whose  adornment  is  the  glory 
ii.  all  €»rthly  kings,  may  not  descend  from  Heaven 
9Mtil  man  himself  is  perfected.  This,  to  call  it  a 
theory,  is  the  theory  on  which  the  worship  of  the 
Reformed  Churches  is  based,  and  I  hold  it  justiilcd 
by  the  nature  of  fine  art  and  that  of  religious  wor- 
jiiip  and  by  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God. 

For  what  is  tine  art,  considered  as  a  pursuit  V 
M  is  the  endeavor  of  man,  laboring  in  the  realm  of 
waiter,  to  produce  or  exhibit  material  beauty. 
’3h«  two  terms  to  be  emphasized  are  the  substan- 
Aiic,,  beauty,  and  tbe  qualifying  adjectiTe  material. 
fflbwwver  art  may  “idealize,”  it  idealizes  within 
Sbe-rwalm  of  ttie  Material.  It  cannot  be  conceived 
of  as  existing  apart  from  material.  The  products 
of  fine  art  are  material  products.  The  enchant¬ 
ing  melody  of  music,  the  moving  cadence  and 
rhythm  of  poetry,  the  splendid  periods  of  oratory, 
Mie  glowing  canvas,  and  the  speaking  marble,  are 
indebted  for  being  to  the  material  body  and  the 
wMterial  world ;  and  however  we  may  talk  of  the 
^iritual  influence  of  art,  it  is  severely  true  that 
whoever  gives  himself  to  the  pursuit  or  the  enjoy- 
■ent  of  fine  art,  so  far  gives  himself  to  the  seen, 
jh*-  wiwterlal,  the  temporal.  Matter,  therefore, 
and  tbe  sensibilities  that  are  most  closely  related 
to  the  physical  life  of  man  describe  tbe  domain  of 
art.  If  it  appeals  to  something  more  than  the 
body,  6(oya,  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  free,  willing, 
rational,  unworshiping  spirit,  irvevya.  The  feel¬ 
ings  it  awakens  are  those  distinctly  of  the  soul, 
0vxn.  Artistic  life  and  enjoyment  cannot  as  such 
he  higher  than  physical  (1  Thess.  v.  23). 

But  we  are  conscious  of  a  life  not  thus  connect¬ 
ed  with  matter.  There  is  an  element  of  human 
aatmeand  of  each  human  person  that  will  survive 
"the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.” 
This  is  the  spirit  of  man.  It  is  the  spirit  that  dis- 
eerns  the  spiritual  God,  that  is  alive  to  final 
causes,  that  perceives  and  feels  the  moral  rela¬ 
tions  between  man  and  man.  There  are  qualities, 
expressions,  and  emotions  characteristic  of  the 
Hfe  of  the  spirit just  as  there  are  qualities,  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  emotions  characteristic  of  the  lower 
physical  life  which  produces  and  enjoys  fine  art. 
The  quality  of  holiness  expresses  itself  In  religion, 
and  produces  spiritual  peace ;  just  as  the  quality 
of  material  beauty  expresses  itself  in  fine  art,  and 
produces  sensuous  pleasure.  This  spiritual  life 
Has  to  do  with  qualities  and  relations  not  depend¬ 
ent  on  matter.  When  I  think  of  beauty  as  related 
so  fine  art,  I  call  np  before  me  the  image  ot  some- 
ibing  material.  But  when  I  think  of  holiness  or 
God,  I  rise  above  the  material.  I  am  in  the  spir¬ 
itual  world. 

Observe,  then,  the  terms  thus  set  over  against 
•ach  other.  Here  is  material  beauty,  revealing  it¬ 
self  in  the  forms  of  fine  art  and  yielding  pleasure ; 
and  there  is  the  spiritual  quality,  holiness,  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  religion,  with  its  characteristic 
product  of  spiritual  peace.  Holiness  and  beauty, 
Christianity  and  fine  art,  spiritual  harmony  and 
sensuous  pleasure,  spiritual  relations  and  material 
forms,  religion  and  ethics — liow  wide  apart  are 
they ;  wide  apart,  indeed,  as  heaven  and  earth,  as 
spirit  and  matter. 

It  should  seem,  therefore,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  two,  that  fine  art  must  be  ill-suited  either 
to  excite  or  express  spiritual  worship.  This 
statement  does  not  deny  to  fine  art  an  exalted 
nission.  It  but  points  out  the  boundaries  of  the 
realms  in  which  it  is  acknowledged  as  supreme. 
M  but  asserts  that  fine  swt  exists  to  represent  in 
koman  products  the  quality  of  material  beauty 
with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  the  work  of 
His  hands,  and  that,  existfhg  legitimately  to  rep¬ 


resent  natural  and  material  beauty,  it  must  be  for 
that  very  reason  ill-adapted  to  express  or  to 
awaken  the  supernatural  aiid  spiritual  beauty  of 
holiness. 

Did  time  permit,  it  could  be  made  plain  that  the 
history  of  religions  justify  this  statement.  It 
could  be  shown  that,  because  “  the  very  calling  of 
art,  as  a  department  of  effort,  is  to  render  sensuous 
the  spiritual,”  and  because  man,  as  a  sinner,  dis¬ 
likes  and  is  afraid  to  contemplate  pure  spiritual 
truth,  whenever  it  has  been  attempted  to  make  re¬ 
ligious  worship  artistic,  religion  has,  at  last,  be¬ 
come  se  suous,  and  spiritual  realities  have  been 
obscured  by  the  means  adopted  to  reveal  them. 

Note  1st. — If  material  beauty  is  fitted  to  excite 
spiritual  worship,  one  would  suppose  that  beauty 
and  nature,  the  work  of  God,  rather  than  beauty 
and  art,  the  work  of  his  fellow,  ought  to  impress 
man  most  profoundly  in  a  religious  manner.  Even 
more  prolound  than  that  of  tlie  material  beautiful 
sliould  be  the  religious  impression  on  the  material 
sublime;  for  beauty  is  "multitude  in  unity,” 
which  unity  tlie  beholder  sees  and  gr.asps  and 
feels.  But  the  material  sublime  is  too  vast  to  be 
apprehended  as  unity.  There  is  a  remainder 
which  his  senses  are  powerless  to  grasp.  He  is, 
therefore,  awe-stricken  in  its  presence.  It  is  this 
unknown,  unseen  remainder  which  may  easily,  it 
should  seem,  suggest  the  infinite  and  spiritual, 
and  so  promote  worship.  Now,  of  the  material 
sublime  the  emiiieut  example  is  the  flroiamcnt  at 
night,  as  Kant  declares  in  his  often-quoted  re¬ 
mark.  But  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that,  when 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Reformed  church¬ 
men,  Thoiniis  Chalmers,  brought  to  view  in  a 
series  of  sertnons  some  of  the  relations  of  astron¬ 
omy  to  Christianity,  so  fearful  was  he  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  sublimity  of  the  heavens  might,  by  making 
an  ffisthetic,  prevent  a  religious  impression,  that 
he  added  to  his  six  astronomical  discourses  a 
seventh  (whicli  still  more  nio<iern  churchmen 
would  do  well  carefully  to  read  and  ponder)  on 
"The  Slender  infiuence  of  Tuste  and  Sublimity  in 
Matters  of  Religion.” 

But  the  liistory  of  one  people  I  may  not  omit  to 
notice ;  for  it  is  the  history  of  a  people  trained  by 
the  opiritual  God  himself,  and  the  teachings  of 
their  history  are  the  teachings  of  our  rule  of  faith. 

I  know  that  eloquence  and  [K)etry  wedded  to  music 
were  employed  by  the  Hebrew  people  in  religious 
worship,  and  so  far  the  Reformed  Churches  main¬ 
tained  the  union  of  art  and  religion.  But  wholly 
subordinate  to  other  elements  is  the  artistic  ele¬ 
ment  in  poetry  and  oratory,  so  that  we  do  not  call 
imets  or  orators  artists ;  and  it  is  this  very  subor¬ 
dination  of  the  artistic  element  to  the  higher  in¬ 
tellectual  or  moral  elements  that  entitles  poetry 
and  oratory  to  places  in  the  services  of  the  house 
of  Gixl. 

Note  2d. — The  ails  of  poetry  and  of  eloquence 
are  widely  separated  from  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  from  architecture,  the  union  of  the 
two,  by  the  fact  that  tlie  former  employ  articulate 
speech.  For  speecli  does  not  represent  in  images 
anytliing  of  the  senses,  but  symbolizes  truths  to 
tlie  understanding  and  reason.  Hence,  poetry  and 
eloquence  very  [iroperly  find  place  in  services  in¬ 
tended  to  make  man  feel  tlie  reality  of  that  spirit¬ 
ual  world  wliose  eloquence  may  be  symbolized  by 
ritual  (Hebrew)  or  language  (Christian),  but  can 
never  be  imaged.  As  to  the  art  of  music,  it  may 
properly  be  employed  still  more  subordinately  as 
tlie  handmaid  of  poetry,  since  by  their  melody 
they  are  alive,  and  since  it  addresses  the  hearing 
ear,  through  wiiich  poetry  readies  the  intellect 
and  ultimately  the  feeling.s.  There  are  deeper 
and  more  cogent  reasons  for  their  employment 
in  religious  worship.  Tlieso  are  brought  out  in¬ 
directly  in  some  of  the  “  Literary  Essays  ”  of  my 
revered  teacher.  Professor  Sliodd,  than  wliom  no 
modern  writer,  as  I  think,  has  tliought  more  jiro- 
foundly  or  expressed  his  view.s  more  clearly  and 
eloquently  on  aestlietics  and  religion. 

With  these  exceptions,  as  to  whose  employment 
there  is  no  dis()ute,  it  is  indisputable  that  God,  at 
least,  (lispourageil  fine  art  as  a  parsiiit  among  the 
Hebrews;  and,  though  ho  appointed  a  detailed 
ritual,  it  is  a  ritual  that  makes  no  artistic  appeal 
to  man.  It  did  not  impress  the  Hebrew  oistlicti- 
cally,  and  care  wirs  taken  that  it  should  not.  The 
Hebrew  life  was  an  elaborate  life,  and  Hebrew 
civilizaiion  was  lofty  and  complete;  but  liovv  de- 
licieiit  were  tlio  Hebrews  in  artistic  percojition 
and  liow  utterly  barren  are  their  records  of  men¬ 
tion  of  artistic  products!  The  prohibition  of 
images  of  Deity  was  announced  to  Sinai.  Tlie 
elierubiin  in  the  most  holy  |)lace  wore  not  artistic 
representations.  “No  skill  of  delineation  could 
make  tlie  clierubini  other  than  unsightly  olijects 
to  ttie  eye.”  If  yon  should  select  a  scone  wliicli 
by  no  possiiiility  could  be  made  pleasing  outside 
of  Greece,  you  would  select  the  cliaracteristic  act 
of  the  Hebrew  rituaJ — the  bloodstained  priest  at 
the  altar,  (ilunging  his  knife  into  the  victim.  Or, 
turn  to  those  great  visions  narrated  in  the  Word 
of  God,  in  which  alone  wo  see  anything  like  an 
image  of  the  Deity.  Take  tlie  most  sublime  of 
them  all.  All  of  us  recall  the  description  of  the 
Sou  of  God  wliich  opens  the  Revelation  to  St. 
John.  Wlio,  ill  reading  it,  has  not  felt  in  some 
degree  what  tlie  Apostle  felt?  “And  when  I  saw 
Him,  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead.”  Have  we  not 
been  tempted  to  think  of  it  as  an  artistic  achieve¬ 
ment  greater  than  either  the  "Apollo  Belvidere” 
or  the  "  Venus  Victrix  ”  V  But  tlie  truth  is  that  it 
is  not  artistic  at  all.  As  Arclibisliop  Trench  has 
well  said  :  "  Tliis  description  of  the  glorified  Lord, 
sublime  as  a  purely  mental  conception,  becomes 
intoleralde  it  we  give  it  outward  form  and  ex¬ 
pression,  and  picture  Him  with  His  sword  pro¬ 
ceeding  out  of  His  mouth.  His  feet  as  burning 
brass,  and  His  hair  white  like  wool.  So  it  is  with 
all  the  visions  in  Holy  Scripture  that  bring  man 
into  the  presence  of  God.  Tlie  impression  they 
leave  on  us  is  ethical  and  spiritual  ju.st  because  it 
is  not  artistic. 

Note  3d. — I  said,  supra,  “the  cherubim  were 
not  artistic  represeotations.”  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  striking  difference  between  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  a  nation  saturated  with  beauty  and  tliat 
bi’  a  nation  predominantly  spiritual  of  a  religious 
figure.  The  cherubimof  the  Hebrews  were  “com¬ 
posite  creature  forms.”  But  so,  according  to 
Winekeliuann,  were  the  statues  ot  Greek  gods  and 
lieroes.  “  The  study  of  artists  in  producing  ideal 
beauties  was  directed  to  the  nature  of  the  nobler 
beasts;  and  they  even  undertook  to  adopt  from 
animals  the  means  of  imparting  greater  majesty 
and  elevation  to  their  statues.  Tliis  remark, 
which  might  at  first  seem  to  be  absurd,  will  strike 
profound  observers  as  indisputably  correct,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  heads  of  Jupiter  and  Hercules” 
(“  Greek  Art,”  Part  I,  cliap.  ii.  see.  40), 

Now,  though  Hebrew  cherubim  and  Greek  sta- 
ues  were  both  “  composite,”  the  most  casual  ob¬ 
server  notices  that  while  the  Greek  reduces  the 
composition  to  unity,  the  essential  thing  in  beau¬ 
ty,  the  Hebrew  made  no  such  attempt.  Hence  the 
cherub  was  unsightly,  and  the  Greek  statue  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  explanation  of  this  difference  is  that 
the  Hebrew  was  attempting  to  symbolize  (as  we  do 
by  symbolic  language)  things  in  their  nature  "  un¬ 
seen.”  The  Greek  was  representing  the  “  seen.” 
As  wide  apart  as  the  Hebrew  cherubim  and  the 
Greek  Jupiters  are  spiritual  religion  and  artistic 
religion. 

It  is  largely  to  this  absence  of  artistic  life  and 
culture  among  the  Hebrews  and  in  the  Apostolic 
Church  that  we  owe  our  spiritual  religion,  our 
Christianity,  with  its  amazing  power  to  lift  man 
above  his  material  surroundings,  and  to  reveal  to 
him  the  unseen,  the  unimaged,  but  ever-present 
God.  With  reverence  be  it  said,  we  cannot  easily 
tell  with  what  wise  plans  the  God  of  Abraham  se¬ 
cluded  His  chosen  people,  and  held  them  back 
from  communing  with  those  that  worshipped  Na¬ 
ture,  and  whose  religion  was  blent  with  and  ex¬ 
pressed  by  art,  and  either  forbade  them  by  precept 
or  prevented  them  by  His  providence  from  a  life 
of  artistic  culture  or  artistic  enjoyment.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  same  ali-wise  and  all-merciful  God 
guided  that  movement  of  the  Reformation  by 
which  the  services  of  the  house  of  God  again  be¬ 
came  unartlstic,  and  the  simple,  the  severe,  the 
naked,  but  spiritual,  worship  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  was  established. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  this  trait  of  our  wor¬ 
ship  as  Reformed  Churches,  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  it  is  simply  negative.  The  change  thus  notic¬ 
ed  was  destructive.  And  therefore  if  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  more  than  a  destructive  revolution,  if 
it  was  a  reformation,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  posi¬ 
tive  trait,  which,  associated  with  this  negative  fea¬ 
ture,  determined  our  forms  of  public  worship. 

II.  I  mention  this  positive  trait  in  saying  that 
when  by  the  Reformation  art  was  displcTced,  truth 
was  exalted  to  the  place  which  art  had  filled  in 
worship.  The  exaltation  of  the  truth,  of  revealed 
truth,  the  written  and  inspired  Word  of  God,  is 
positively,  as  the  displacement  of  fine  art  is  nega¬ 
tively,  the  idea  by  which  the  worship  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  has  been  shaped. 

I  assume  that  this  statement  needs  no  elaborate 
proof  here.  It  at  once  explains  and  is  confirmed 
by  great  and  well  known  facts  of  history,  such  as 
the  Reformation  springing  into  public  view,  by  the 
theses  of  Luther,  upheld  bj*  him  as  truth,  never 
failed  to  einpha-size  tliis  note  of  the  Church,  that 
above  all  it  is  tbe  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the 
tiutli.  It  was  the  truth,  as  truth  to  be  believed, 
aniiouneod,  explained,  and  defended,  that  most  of 
all  inspired  the  labors  of  ttie  reformers.  Thus  the 
Reformed  Churches  became  the  heirs  not  of  elabo¬ 
rate  services,  but  of  detailed  confessions,  in  which 
the  Word  of  God  was  announced  as  the  supreme 
rule  of  faith,  and  the  truth  was  declared  and  inter¬ 
preted.  These  are  the  cathedrals  which  our  fa¬ 
thers  built — the  Galilean,  the  Belgic,  the  Scotch, 
the  Westminster  Confessions,  the  Heidelberg  Cat¬ 
echism,  and  the  Canons  of  Dort.  To  the  great 


spiritual  and  Scriptural  revivals  that  produced 
these  confessions,  we  owe  it  that  our  worshipis 
broadly  distinguislied  from  tliiit  of  the  Medi»val 
Church  by  the  fact  that  wc  have  adopted  truth,  in¬ 
stead  of  tine  art,  as  a  means  by  which  chiefly  wor¬ 
ship  is  awakened  and  expressed. 

The  question  whettier  this  has  been  a  gain  or 
loss  to  spiritual  religion,  I  do  not  stop  t*  discuss. 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  question.  That  truth — ex¬ 
pressed  in  language  and  addressed  directly  to  the 
conscience,  the  reason,  and  the  will — is  by  its  char¬ 
acter  infinitely  better  fitted  to  impress  spiritual 
realities  on  man.  to  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the 
spiritual  God,  and  so  to  promote  acceptable  wor¬ 
ship,  than  is  fine  art,  wlio.se  mission  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  material  beauty,  seems  too  clear  for  argu¬ 
ment.  And  even  were  it  not  so  clear,  the  question 
is  answered  by  the  ultimate  fact  that  the  Scriptur¬ 
al  God  has  chosen  to  reveal  the  spiritual  universe 
to  man,  not  by  artistic  representation,  but  by  His 
written  Word. 

Thus,  then,  would  I  distinguish  the  Reformed 
worship  from  the  Mcdlffival  worship  which  preced¬ 
ed  it,  and  whicli  in  the  Cliiirches  here  represented 
it  displaced  :  Truth  whicli  liad  been  subordinated 
to  fine  art,  was  emploj’od  anew  as  the  means  to 
excite,  and  the  food  to  iiourisli  devotion.  And  art 
was  so  far  displaced  as  thereafter  to  be  used  in 
sacred  song  and  in  sacred  eloquence  alone. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that,  because  I  do  not  touch 
on  prayer  and  praise  as  acts  of  worship,  1  imply 
that  the  Reformed  Cliurches  do  not  assign  to  them 
the  very  higliest  place  in  the  public  worship  of 
God.  This  question  was  never  in  debate  between 
thorn  and  tlie  Mediajval  Church.  The  former,  like 
the  latter,  of  course  regarded  them  as  the  loftiest 
acts  in  which  the  human  spirit  can  engaue ;  for 
in  them  ninn  directly  addresses  and  coinmuiii- 
catxjs  with  God.  And  not  less  liighly  do  tliese 
Churches  value,  and  not  less  largely  do  they 
employ  them  in  the  liousc  of  God.  But  what 
shall  excite  tlie  spirit  of  man  to  praise,  and 
what  shall  move  tlie  spirit  of  man  to  prayer  ? 
Those  are  the  questions.  And  one  answers; 
“A  service  that  will  satisfy  the  taste  and  ex¬ 
cite  the  sensibilities  of  man.”  The  others  an¬ 
swer:  “The  revealed  triitli  of  God  addressed  to 
the  conscience  and  the  reason  and  tlie  will.” 

Of  the  great  formative  ideas  which  I  have  thus 
tried  to  announce  and  upliold,  we,  as  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Churches,  are  tlie  heirs.  By  these  ideas  what¬ 
ever  is  distinctive  in  our  worship  was  shaped ;  but 
in  a  paper  on  the  “  Worship  of  the  Reformed  Chiir- 
cjiep,”  I  can  go  no  further  than  to  give  these  ideas 
expfression,  for  the  Reformation  went  no  furtlier. 
It  Was  not  a  movement  tliat  eitlier  imposed  or  sug¬ 
gested  details  to  the  national  Churclies.  These 
were  left  to  the  peoples  whom  it  led  out  of  the 
darkness.  And  tlius,  when  fully  formed,  while 
some  of  these  national  Cliurches  framed  brief  and 
simple  liturgies,  as  well  calculated  to  promote  and 
express  union  and  worship,  and  otliers  rejected 
pre-writton  prayer,  as  “  having,”  to  employ  John 
Milton’s  phrase,  “  less  intercourse  and  sympatliy 
with  the  lieart  wherein  it  was  not  conceived,”  all 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  were  united  in  loyalty 
to  tlie  ideas  which  I  have  now  set  forth  ;  and  it  was 
by  the  greater  vigor  with  whicli  tliey  applied,  and 
by  the  greater  length  to  which  they  carried  them, 
that  the  Reformed  Churches  were  distinguished  in 
the  forms  of  their  worship  from  the  Lutlieran  and 
Anglican  conimunloiis. 

We  may  expect  tliat  changes  will  be  proposed 
and  addjiled  in  tlie  several  Reformed  Churches 
represented  in  tliis  Council.  Well  will  itbcfortlicm 
if  tlioso  changes  sliall  be  confined  within  the  limits 
of  tlie  ideas  that  determined  our  worship  at  the 
Reformation.  In  the  Refoiined  Cliurcli  of  which 
I  have  tlie  lionor  to  bo  a  pastor,  wo  are  witliout  a 
liturgy,  and  iire  under  a  directory  that  is  content 
to  declare  principles  and  to  make  general  sugges¬ 
tions.  Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  that  a  call 
for  prescrilied  forms  may  become  quite  general. 
Such  a  call,  slioulil  it  seek  liy  siniiilo  means  to  ex¬ 
press  and  promote  union  in  worship,  miglit  be 
heard  with  atiention  and  answered  by  eoiiiplianco ; 
but  sliould  the  sup])Osed  liturgy  act  at  all  to  diniin- 
ish  the  relative  iniportanco  now  given  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  and  exposii  ion  of  tlie  truth  from  tlie 
central  pulpit,  in  the  studied  discourse,  by  the  or¬ 
dained  iireaelier,  I  trust  tliat  it  will  never  become 
either  tlie  law  or  tlie  custuiii  of  tlie  Cliurcli.  Above 
all,  sliould  sucli  a  call  spring  out  of,  or  seek  to  sat¬ 
isfy,  a  prevalent  iDsthctic  impulse,  I  pray  that  it 
wiil  lie  successfully  resisted  ;  for  nisthetic  worship 
is  “  poisonous  honey”  to  Cliristians  still  weak  and 
sick  with  .sin.  Only  when,  at  tlie'  consuiiimation 
of  all  things,  tlie  Living  Cliuruli  shall  itself  be 
witliout  “  spot  or  wrinkle,”  may  the  outward  tem¬ 
ple  safely  bo  adorned  witli  eonsuniniate  beauties, 
as  only  then  tlie  voices  of  iho  people  of  God  can 
unite,  as  tlie  sound  of  many  waters,  in  the  consum¬ 
mate  and  immortal  liturgy. 


TEMPERANCE. 

By  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge. 

We  have  not  space  to  give  the  whole  ot  tlie  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  on  this  subject,  read  before  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Council  by  the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  points : 

We  are  here,  lie  said,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Presbytei’ian  Church ;  we  profess  to  lie  aclu- 
ated  by  tlio  princiides  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  “  self-saerittco  for  the  good  of  otliers.” 
Now,  after  fifty  years  of  careful  study  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  I  liave  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Presbyterian  Cliurcli  in  the  United  States  to  so  af¬ 
fect  public  sontiinont  that  witliiii  a  comparatively 
few  years  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  several 
States  and  of  the  general  Government  shall  Ix'  so 
amended  as  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
traffic,  by  popular  vote,  from  all  our  States,  cities,  i 
and  towns ;  and  public  opinion  sliall  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  granting  of  license  at  all  as  a  license  to 
evil,  as  wc  now  would  consider  the  licensing  of 
gambling-houses  or  tlie  sale  of  lottery  tickets. 

It  is  a  fact,  so  commonly  known  that  we  lose 
sight  of  its  truth  and  force,  that  three-fourths  of 
all  murders,  crime,  and  pauperism  directly  result 
from  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxi¬ 
cants. 

We,  as  Christians,  have  in  our  hands  the  only 
true  romedj' — tlie  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — and, 
therefore,  should  by  example  and  united  action  so 
mould  public  opinion,  tliat  the  licensing  of  this 
abominable  traffic  sliould  be  impossible.  There 
are  to-day  thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thousands,  of 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  not 
only  use  themselves,  but  offer  to  others,  that 
which  they  must  know  is  causing  ruin  and  misery 
to  their  fellow-beings.  They  think  lightly  of  their 
influence,  or  content  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  not  tlieir  brothers’  keepers,  while  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  Him  wlio  <ie- 
nied  Himself  even  unto  death  to  save  others.  The 
time  must  come  when  Christian  men  so  consider 
duty  in  this  regard,  that  it  will  be  understood  that 
no  Christian  can  maintain  ills  standing  in  the 
Church  who  will  manufacture,  sell,  or  use  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks,  or  who  will  vote  for  any  party  who 
favors  the  idea  of  income  from  the  license  to  sell 
poison.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  money  expended 
by  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  for  intoxicating  drinks,  amounts  every 
year  to  more  than  all  the  receipts  of  our  Home  and 
Foreign  missionary  societies ;  and  the  total  amount 
expended  for  drink  in  the  United  States,  if  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  our  national  debt,  would  pay  it 
in  four  years. 

Never  have  there  been  such  decided  efforts  as 
now  by  the  friends  of  temperance  in  England. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  that  their  coun¬ 
try  cannot  longer  endure  the  worse  than  waste  of 
seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  spent 
for  drink,  and  a  sum,  fully  equal,  to  sustain  the 
resulting  pauperism  and  crime.  The  recent  tri¬ 
umph  in  Parliament  of  the  measure  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  has  been  hailed  as  a  signal  victory  by  the 
friends  of  temperance  all  over  the  world.  Sir  Wil¬ 
frid,  in  a  recent  letter,  says  of  it :  “  Not  only  has 
the  House  of  (Commons  by  a  substantial  majority 
declared  that  localities  are  entitled  to  the  power 
of  protecting  themselves  from  the  invasion  of 
liquor-shops,  but  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  al¬ 
though  he  voted  for  the  motion  for  the  Speaker’s 
leaving  the  chair,  and  not  for  my  amendment,  vir¬ 
tually  gave  a  very  cordial  support  in  his  speech  to 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  local  option  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  they  deal  with  it  in  the  manner  indi¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  we  shall  secure  legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  you  and  I  have  so  long  advocat¬ 
ed.”  This  principle  of  the  suppression  of  the  traf¬ 
fic  by  the  popular  vote,  either  through  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments.  State  and  national,  or  by  local 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  is 
the  question  which  the  friends  of  temperance  in 
this  country  are  bound  to  press  till  public  senti¬ 
ment  shall  secure  the  result. 

Having  had  business  interests  for  many  years  in 
the  northeni  part  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
learned  that  tliore  had  been  a  great  change  in  one 
county,  which,  when  I  first  knew  it,  was  noted  for 
its  intemperance,  and  wrote  to  Hon.  H.  W.  Wil¬ 
liams,  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  of  the 
State,  and  long  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  asking  for  particulars,  and  received  the 
following  reply :  “  Tlio  county  of  Potter,  to  which 
you  refer,  is  in  this  judicial  district.  The  county 
town  is  Coudersport.  The  history  of  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  drinks  during  the  early  history  of  the 
county  was  like  that  in  the  counties  adjoining,  ex¬ 
cept  that  drunkenness  was,  if  possible,  more  prev¬ 
alent.  About  twenty  years  ago  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  subject,  and  the  people  elected  associate 
judges  pledged  to  refuse  all  applications  for  li¬ 
cense.  These  officers  were  elected  for  five  years. 
When  that  time  had  elapsed  the  issue  was  again 


made  upon  the  election  of  associate  judges,  and 
decided  as  before  bythe  election  of  the  anti-license 
ticket.  Before  this  second  term  expired  the  coun¬ 
ty  was  represented  in  tlio  Legislature  by  the  late 
Hon.  John  S.  Mann,  who  procured  the  passage  of 
a  law  prohibiting  tlio  granting  of  anj'  license  with¬ 
in  the  county,  which  law  is  still  in  force.  For 
twenty  years  there  has  not  been  a  licensed  hotel 
or  restaurant  within  the  coniines  of  the  county. 
There  are  enough  of  both  at  all  suitable  places 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  but  in  none 
of  them  is  there  a  public  bar.  The  .sale  is  con¬ 
ducted,  therefore,  at  great  disadvantage  clandes¬ 
tinely,  and  is  very  limited  in  amount.  As  to  re¬ 
sults,  I  can  say  tliat,  while  tlie  county  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  population  and  business,  pau¬ 
perism  and  crime  have  steadily  decreased.  For 
the  past  five  years  the  county  jail  has  been  fully 
ono-lialf  the  time  witliout  any  other  inmate  than 
the  keeper  and  his  family.  Twice  within  the  past 
ten  years  I  have,  at  the  regular  terms  of  court, 
discharged  the  jury  on  the  second  day  of  the  term, 
without  their  having  been  called  to  consider  a  sin¬ 
gle  case  of  any  description.  Tlie  effect  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  felt  in  manj’  ways :  taxes  are  reduced,  the 
business  of  the  criminal  courts  greatly  diminish¬ 
ed,  industry  and  sobriety  take  the  place  of  idleness 
and  dissipation,  and  intelligence  and  morality  are 
advanced.  But  one  effort  has  been  made  to  repeal 
this  local  law,  and  tliat  failed  by  reason  of  the  de¬ 
cided  protest  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
county.  I  am  glad  that  you  .are  going  to  try  and 
stir  our  Cliurcli  on  this  suliject.  Vico  of  any  sort 
only  asks  of  tlie  cliurches  to  be  lot  alone ;  grant  to 
it  toleration  and  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  Virtue 
must  be  aggressive  or  nothing.” 

Tliis  experience  in  Potter  county  miglit  have 
been  that  of  every  county  in  tlie  State,  if  the  same 
means  h.ad  lieen  used. 

Ill  most  of  tlie  counties  in  the  State  of  Maine  the 
same  result  lias  been  followed,  and  in  many  of 
them  there  have  been  empty  jails.  Tlio  experi- 
nioiit  in  Maine  lias  been  eminently  successful,  not- 
wiihstaiiduig  tlie  rum  interest  has  ridiculed  it  and 
tried  to  prevent  its  adoption  in  other  Slates. 
Though  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  the  large  cities,  owing  to  lack  of 
efficiency  in  tlio  officers  of  the  law,  yet  the  State, 
as  a  whole,  is  a  temperance  State,  and  prohibition  is 
a  .success,  and  not  a  failure.  Before  ttie  passage 
of  the  Prohibitory  Law,  Maine  was  a  drunken 
State.  There  was  one  drunkard  to  every  fifty-five 
ot  her  population.  One  million  gallons  of  spirits 
were  distilled  annually,  and  her  liquor  bill  was  ten 
million  dollars  yearly.  Now  tliere  is  not  a  distil¬ 
lery  or  brewery  in  the  State ;  the  secret  sale  is 
only  a  small  traction  of  tho  former  quantity  sold; 
and  the  death-rate  from  drunkenness  has  been  re¬ 
duced  from  one  in  every  fifty-five  to  one  in  three 
hundred  of  her  population.  All  tliis  is  the  result 
of  years  of  bard,  persistent,  patient,  progressive 
work.  The  name  of  that  noble  Cliristian  patriot, 
Neal  Dow,  will  ever  be  roniembcred  in  connection 
with  this  work. 

In  Vineland,  N.  J.,  with  a  population  of  over  ton 
thousand,  tho  inhabitants  of  all  shades  of  politics 
have  united  in  banishing  all  Intoxicating  drinks. 
There  has  not  been  a  criminal  case  within  twelve 
months.  With  a  quiet  and  prosperous  community, 
tliey  have  beconio  a  standing  reproof  to  those  vil¬ 
lages  around,  where  liquor  is  sold.  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  is  called  by  a  prominent  visitor  “a  working¬ 
man’s  paradise.”  “  Why,”  he  asks,  “is  this  place 
so  clean,  tlie  people  so  well  dressed,  housed,  and 
fed  ?  Why  are  the  little  folks  so  hale  in  face,  so 
smart  in  person,  and  so  neatly  dressed  ?  All  voices, 

I  am  bound  to  say,  reply :  These  unusual  but  de¬ 
sirable  conditions  in  a  workman’s  village  spring 
from  a  strict  enforcement  of  tho  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  any  species  of  intoxicating  drinks.”  A 
vllliigo  with  all  tlie  aspects  of  a  garden  ;  a  village 
in  which  many  of  tlie  workmen  own  their  houses; 
a  village  of  live  thousand  inliabitants,  in  which  the 
moral  older  is  even  more  conspicuous  than  tlie  ma- 
teiial  prosperity;  a  vill.ago  in  which  every  man  ac¬ 
counts  it  his  highest  duty  and  personal  interest  to 
observe  ttie  law.  No  authority  is  visible  in  St. 
Johnsbury;  no  police  walk  its  streets;  tliero  is 
notlilng  for  a  polieenian  to  do.  Six  constables  arc 
enrolled  for  duty,  liut  t  he  men  are  all  at  work  in 
tlio  Scale  manufaetory,  and  oiilj’  don  their  uniforms 
on  special  days,  to  make  a  little  show.  .  .  . 

Our  various  temperance  societies  arc  doing  what 
they  can  ;  but  tliese  are  local,  and  tail  to  unite  tho 
mass  of  tlic  friends  of  temperance.  Many  of  our 
clergy  sympalliizo  fully  in  these  efforts,  but  most 
of  tlicm  are  content  to  preach  an  occasional  or  an¬ 
nual  sermon.  And  so  wc  have  been  going  on  for 
years,  and  still  the  liquor  dealers  go  on,  and  the 
fearful  effects,  which  all  are  ready  to  acknowledge, 
are  filling  tlie  land  with  lamciitallon  and  woe. 

Congress  lias  been  appealed  to  b3'  the  petitions 
of  hundreds  ot  thousands  for  tho  appointment  ot  a 
commission  on  the  sulijcct  of  the  alcohol  liquor- 
traffic;  but  tliougli  it  has  three  times  p.assed  the 
Somite,  and  been  most  ablj’  advocated  by  some  of 
the  strong  moiiibers  in  the  House,  it  lias  failed  to 
secure  a  vote. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  power  of  the  liquor-dealers 
in  our  country  to-day  is  beyond  tliat  of  any  otlicr 
interest,  and  the.y  arc  banded  together,  and  can 
raise  anj’  required  amount  of  money,  and  can  con¬ 
trol  more  votes  in  Congress  than  is  generallj’  sup¬ 
posed. 

FAULTLESS  “  FAULTFINDING.  ” 

When  something  is  said  in  print  that  differs  from 
tho  views  and  practices  of  tho  many,  and  j’et  is 
thoroughly  sound,  I  think  it  should  be  backed  up, 
and  its  autlior  made  to  see  th.at  his  article  is  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  that  ho  stands  not  alone.  In  niy 
judgment,  the  views  of  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams  in  the 
article  headed  “A  Little  Faultfinding”  (see  The 
Evangelist  of  Sept.  16th),  are  eminently  just, 
and  wortlij-  of  being  vveiglied  and  treasured  up  by 
ail  our  cliurches,  ministers,  and  religious  journals. 
It  has  become  a  very  prevalent  impression,  as  Mr. 
Adams  intimates,  that  a  minister’s  worth  as  a  min¬ 
ister,  and  ills  usefulness,  are  to  bo  measured  by 
the  crowds  he  draws  to  lujar  him  preach,  and  es¬ 
pecially  bj’  tlie  numbers  that  he  is  tho  means  of 
drawing  into  the  Church.  Tlio  churches  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  “  the  perfecting  of  tho  saints, 
the  edifying  of  the  bodj’  of  Christ,”  was  one  great 
object  the  Master  had  in  view  in  bestowing  on 
men  “  pastors  and  teachers,” as  well  as  “apostles, 
prophets,  and  evangelists.”  “To  feed  the  Church 
of  God  ”  was  what  Paul  exhorted  the  Ephesian  el¬ 
ders  or  bishops  to  do ;  and  Peter’s  exhortation  to 
the  elders  whom  ho  addressed  was  “  Feed  tho  flock 
of  God.”  One  of  the  last  things  that  the  Saviour 
said  to  this  same  Peter  was  “Feed  my  sheep,  feed 
my  lambs.”  Such  pas8.ages  as  these  make  it  obvi¬ 
ous  that  God  has  at  heart  the  growth  of  the  Church 
in  knowledge  and  holiness,  no  less  than  its  numer¬ 
ical  growth,  and  that  he  who  from  week  to  week 
provides  both  “  milk  ”  and  “  strong  meat  ”  for  the 
nourishment  and  growth  of  Christians,  is  far  from 
being  an  unsuccessful  or  unprofitable  minister, 
even  if  he  is  not  the  means  of  adding  many  to  tho 
Church.  And  j’et  not  afew  churches  lose  sight  of 
this,  and  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  frequent 
ingatherings  as  the  best  and  almost  the  onlj*  test 
of  a  minister’s  competency  and  excellence.  "  He 
that  winneth  souls  is  wise,”  and  not  less  wise  is 
ho  that  feedeth  and  strengtliencth  souls  that  are 
already  won. 

Another  mistake  that  is  often  made  is  that  of 
estimating  one’s  merit  as  a  minister  chiefly  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  Assemblj’’s  Minutes,  and  seeing  what 
his  record  there  is.  If  it  is  there  ascertained  ei¬ 
ther  that  lie  has  been  the  popular  pastor  of  large 
and  important  churches,  or  that  ho  has  for  a  good 
while — not  so  long,  however,  as  to  be  old  or  gray¬ 
headed— presided  over  even  a  small  church,  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  he  will  answer,  and  that  he 
had  better  bo  invited  to  take  the  charge  of  this 
vacant  parish.  But  if  the  Minutes  reveal  tho  fact 
that  his  pastorates  have  been  very  short,  or  if, 
worse  than  all,  they  show  that  he  is  now  without 
any  charge,  that’s  enough,  and  we  mustn’t  think 
of  giving  him  a  call,  for  from  his  having  no  charge 
is  it  not  plain  that  he  is  not  worth  having  ?  Now 
in  many  instances  this  reasoning  and  this  conclu¬ 
sion  would  probably  prove  correct,  but  not  invari¬ 
ably  so.  It  is  by  no  means  a  sure  proof  of  a  minis¬ 
ter’s  incapacity  or  unfitness  for  tho  office,  that  he 
is  for  a  time  unemployed,  for  it  is  obvious  that, 
without  any  fajult  on  his  part,  various  circumstan¬ 
ces,  known  only  to  himself,  may  have  conspired  to 
keep  him  offlclallj’  unemployed.  It  is  probable 
that  at  least  some  of  the  \V.  C.’s  of  the  General 
Assembly’s  Minutes  are  quite  as  capable  of  serving 
churches  acceptably  and  profitably  as  are  their 
brethren  who  are  not  thus  marked ;  and  yet,  in  the 
estimation  of  many  a  church,  those  two  capitals 
(W.  C.)  really  signify  without  credit,  and  are  a  fa¬ 
tal  barrier  to  one’s  being  sought  or  employed. 

The  surest  way  of  ascertaining  what  a  minister 
is  as  a  Christian,  theologian,  sermonizer,  expounder 


of  Scripture,  and  all  else  that  is  desirable,  is  to 
form  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  to 
tiear  him  preach,  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  number 
of  times.  Were  churches  wise,  instead  of  found¬ 
ing  tlielr  estimate  of  a  minister  on  tlie  testimony 
of  the  Assembly’s  Minutes,  or  on  mere  hearsay  ev¬ 
idence,  they  w’ould  give  liim  an  opportunity  of  be¬ 
ing  personally  known  and  repeatedly  heard,  and  in 
many  Instances  they  would  doubtless  find  that 
tlioir  expectations  wore  much  more  than  answer¬ 
ed,  and  that  instead  of  a  blank  they  had  drawn  a 
prize.  But  I  am  wandering  from  nij’  text  and  my 
purpose,  which  was  to  commend  Mr.  Adams’s 
“faultfinding ’’article  to  the  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  of  ministers  and  churches.  Let  us  see  if  ho 
is  not  right  in  tho  idea  that  the  “  work  of  mould¬ 
ing  character  and  building  up  saints  ”  is  at  least  a 
highly  important  part  of  true  iniiiisterlal  useful¬ 
ness.  Right,  too,  in  saying  that  “the  best  and 
most  enduring  results  ”  of  any  faithful  laborer’s 
work  “  cannot  bo  counted  or  measured  ” ;  that  “  a 
count  of  heads  ”  does  not  alwaj’s  “  reveal  the  suc¬ 
cessful  pastorate”:  and  that  “sometimes  the 
largest  count  may  only  mark  tho  greatest  failure.” 

DR.  HALLOCK’S  FATECER. 

Editor  Erangelist:  In  j’our  paper  of  tho  7th 
inst.,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  j'oiir  brief  editori¬ 
al  concerning  tho  life  and  death  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hallock,  so  long  and  widely  known  as  Secretarj*, 
and  more  than  any  other  man  the  Founder,  of  the 
American  Tract  Society.  Also  in  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Stevenson  at  the  funeral  of  his  eminent  prede¬ 
cessor  in  office,  sliowing  his  singleness  of  aim,  his 
power  of  will  and  devotion,  and  his  perseverance 
in  overcoming  obstacles  and  dlscouragemoiits. 
As  I  reflect  on  such  a  life,  filled  with  so  many 
years  of  active  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
my  natural  inquiry  is.  How  much  of  this  is 
tho  legitimate  fruit  of  prayer,  early  and  per¬ 
sistent  consecration,  and  parental  faithfulness  ? 
And  hero  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  reputation  of 
his  venerable  and  honored  fathei',  of  Plainfield, 
Mass. 

Some  years  ago,  while  on  an  exchange  with  one 
of  his  successors  in  the  pastorate,  I  visited  the 
ancient  cenieter^'  in  that  town,  and  witli  unusual 
interest  road  tho  extraordinary  inscription  upon 
his  tomb-stone.  That  record  indicates  a  bright 
example  ns  a  Cliristian,  a  vast  amount  of  labor  as 
a  minister  of  tho  Gospel,  and  wonderful  success 
in  a  new'  sottlornent.  Perhaps  a  copy  of  that  very 
singular  epitaph  may  be  read  profitably  by  some 
of  your  numerous  readers : 

“  The  Rev.  Moses  Hallock  was  born  at  Brookhaven, 
L.  I.,  Feb.  16,  1760,  and  reared  by  godly  parents  at 
Goshen,  Mass.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1778,  and  ordained  and  installed  the  first  pastor  ot  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Plainfield,  July  11,  1792.  He 
ministered  to  a  confiding  and  united  people  fortj’-flve 
years,  and  died  July  17,  1837,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
At  seventy  lie  requested  a  colleague,  having  received 
into  the  Church  358  members,  and  instructed  304  pupils. 
Fifty  ot  them  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  seven 
of  tliera  missionaries.  He  was  a  man  of  patriarchal 
simplicity,  integrity,  sincerity,  kindness,  and  without 
an  enemy.  He  loved,  studied,  preached,  and  exempli¬ 
fied  the  Bible,  and  gloried  in  the  Cross.” 

I  furnish  these  few'  lines,  hoping  to  see  a  more 
extended  notice  of  tlio  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Hal¬ 
lock,  and  also  to  call  out  some  reminiscences  of 
liis  tionorcd  father,  and  of  the  many  pupils  former¬ 
ly  under  his  instruction.  Fraternally  j'ours, 

H.  VV.  GlIiBEBT. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y..  Oct  9,  1880. 

WOMEN  AS  MISSIONARIES. 

I  only  desire  ii  word  in  the  ear  of  my  friend  “  E. 
S.”,  whose  rejoinder,  if  ii  was  “tart,”  was,  I 
fear,  not  so  temperate  as  a  better  knowledge 
woulil  have  rendered  it.  I  have  a  higli  respect 
for  our  female  as  well  as  our  male  missionaries ; 
but  this  is  not  inconslstont  witli  proper  criticism 
of  individual  exceptions  where  no"  name  is  given. 
As  a  rule,  our  servants  in  tho  foreign  field  are  de¬ 
voted,  and  that  for  life  (it  is  so  In  the  home  field) ; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  the  variations  under  the 
rule.  ThaJ,  there  are  such  variations,  “E.  S.” 
seems  not  to  know ;  but  how  docs  tliat  prove  tliat 
others  do  not  know  V  Is  one  person’s  ignorance 
conclusive  against  another’s  information  ?  What 
will  “  E.  S.”  reply  when  I  say  tliat  my  information 
was  derived  direct  from  the  missionary  field  ?  I 
clianco  to  know  that  the  missionaries  abroad  are 
discussing  tliis  embarrassment  to  tlieinselves  and 
their  work.  But  yesterday  I  heard  of  a  new  in¬ 
stance.  If  the  husbands  of  these  soon  married 
persons  should  “reimburse  the  Board  of  all  pecu¬ 
niary  loss,”  as  “E.  S.”  suggests,  that  would  not 
compensate  the  greater  loss  of  time  in  acquiring 
the  language,  or  the  discouragement  to  those  at 
homo,  who  just  as  their  beneficiaries  have  got 
fairly  to  work,  learn  that  they  have  concluded  on 
marriage  and  consequent  divorce  from  the  service 
of  the  Board.  This  has  happened  so  many  times, 
whatever  “E.  S’s”  ignorance  of  it,  that  it  does 
become  a  serious  question  whether  if  single  wo¬ 
men  are  to  bo  sent  out,  thej’  should  not  be  pledged 
to  a  term  of  service  long  enough  to  justify  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  their  commission.  Our  young  men 
go  for  life  in  the  serx'lco  of  the  Board,  and  rarely 
leave  it.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  service  w'ould  soon 
become  cheap  and  ineffective.  If  our  j’oung  wo¬ 
men  cannot  bo  relied  upon  for  the  same  thing, 
then  it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  any 
but  married  ones  should  be  sent  out. 

Tho  missionary  stations  with  which  “E.  S.”  is 
acquainted  may  not  be  troubled  in  this  way,  but 
some  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are,  and  it  was 
on  their  behalf  I  wrote  as  I  did.  My  remarks 
were  not  intended  to  be  captious  or  critical.  I 
have  known  too  much  of  the  sacrifice  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  write  knowingly  in  that  strain.  If  I 
liave  stayed  at  home,  it  has  not  been  without 
some  sacrifice  in  reference  to  those  who  have 
gone.  To  send  others  is  sometimes  at  a  cost  not 


far  short  of  going  yourself. 


PBE.9BYTEB. 


SYNOD  OF  GENEVA. 

This  body  met  at  Penn  Yan,  Oct.  5, 1880,  at  three  P.  M. 
The  Synod  was  to  be  congratulated  in  the  presence  ot 
Rev.  A.  K.  Strong,  D.D.,  the  last  moderator,  who  al¬ 
though  having  removed  from  its  bounds,  preached,  by 
invitation,  the  opening  sermon.  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  the 
former  moderator,  presided  until  a  new  one  was  chosen. 
Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  was  elected  moderator  by  ac¬ 
clamation,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Seymour  and  Jewell  were 
clerks.  Sixty-eight  ministers  and  thirty-three  elders 
were  present,  besides  five  ladies  from  each  Presbytery. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  addresses  by  Dr.  Kendall 
on  the  greatness,  extent,  and  difficulty  of  the  Home 
Mission  work,  and  by  Dr.  Niles  on  the  relation  of  the 
Synod  to  Home  Missions.  The  morning  of  'Wednesday 
was  given  wholly  to  business.  Nothing  came  before 
the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  or  tho  Judicial 
Committee,  and  the  usual  business  of  the  Synod  was 
readily  despatclied.  It  appeared  that  the  average  con¬ 
tribution  of  this  most  highly  favored  Synod  to  all  our 
Boards  was  only  $1.50  per  member,  and  many  of  our 
large  and  prosperous  churches  are  behind  the  smaller 
ones  in  benevolence.  This  it  seems  to  us  is  a  shameful 
exhibit,  which  should  cause  each  member  of  the  Synod 
to  ask  “  Is  it  I  ?  ”  A  new  plan  for  reporting  and  stimu¬ 
lating  the  benevolence  of  the  Synod  was  initiated,  with 
Rev.  J.  M.  Platt  at  its  head— the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.  The  first  hour  of  tho  afternoon  was  spent  in 
prayer,  and  a  very  deep  and  tender  spirit  prevailed. 
Addresses  on  missions  were  made  by  Dr.  Nassau  of 
Africa,  and  Rev.  F.  L.  Whiting  of  China.  Elmira  Fe¬ 
male  College  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  Synod. 
Tho  plans  for  greater  endowment  seem  to  promise 
speedy  success.  Enlargements  and  improvements  are 
now  being  made.  Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Allen,  the 
new  Secretary  for  Freedmen,  made  an  address,  which 
pleased  the  Synod,  and  gave  promise  of  a  great  advance 
in  the  Freedmen’s  work  through  tho  new  impulse  which 
he  must  give  to  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Webb  of  Lincoln  University  presented  the 
claims  of  that  Institution,  and  made  us  feel  tbe  imjior- 
tance  of  higher  education  tor  the  negro. 


Mr.  Worden,  our  Sunday-school  Secretary,  made  the 
best  address  yet  heard  from  him  by  this  Synod. 

Thursday  afternoon  opened  with  a  communion  service, 
followed  by  addresses  on  higher  the  education  of  wo¬ 
men.  The  Synod  passed  resolutions  favoring  the  effort 
of  tho  State  Temperance  Society  to  secure  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  preventing  the  sale  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  liquor.  Thursday  evening.  Prof.  8.  M.  Hop¬ 
kins  delivered  an  address  on  tho  500th  anniversary  of 
Wyclif ’s  Bible,  and  Rev.  John  Waugh  on  Th6  belief  of  the 
early  Christians  concerning  Eternal  Retribution,  and  the 
infiuence  cf  this  doctrine  on  the  world. 

The  ladies  gathered  in  large  numbers  on  Wednesday 
for  missionary  meetings,  which  were  reported  to  bo  of 
groat  interest.  After  the  exercises  in  the  church,  a 
pleasant  social  hour  was  spent  in  the  spacious  church 
parlors,  and  the  company  were  entertained  for  a  part  of 
it  with  steroopticon  views  of  China.  A  very  tender 
spirit  pervaded  all  the  meetings,  and  earnest  prayer 
was  offered  for  the  special  blessing  of  God  on  the 
church  at  Penn  Yan.  The  Synod  passed  hearty  resolu¬ 
tions  of  congratulations  to  this  church  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  new  edifice,  free  from  debt.  The  audito¬ 
rium  is  in  tho  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  giving  a  perfect 
view  from  every  part,  and  the  parlors,  lecture-room, 
study,  school-room,  and  pastor’s  study,  form  altogether 
the  most  complete  church  establishment  we  have  yet 
seen.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Rev.  D.  A.  Palmer,  but  for 
whose  earnestness  and  persistence  the  enterprise  could 
not  have  been  carried  through.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  worthy 
successor  of  Richards,  Eels,  Star,  and  Magie,  and  not 
inferior  to  any  of  them  in  pulpit  power. 

A  pastoral  letter,  drawn  up  by  Prof.  Welch  of  Auburn, 
and  of  great  tenderness  and  spirituality,  was  sent  down 
to  the  churches.  The  members  of  the  Synod  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  hospitality  they  received  and  cheered 
by  the  spirit  of  tho  meetings.  Invitations  to  take  a  trip 
on  Cayuga  Lake,  and  to  attend  the  Yates  County  Fair, 
could  not  be  accepted  for  lack  of  time.  We  need  not  say 
that  Dr.  Nelson  presided  with  the  courtesy  and  ability 
which  characterizes  all  he  does.  Waterloo  was  chosen 
for  the  next  place  of  meeting.  Steuben. 

WESTCHESTER. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westchester  held  its  meeting  at 
Yorktown,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  13.  There  were  present  thirty- 
two  ministers  and  twenty-four  elders.  The  Rev.  Julius 
L.  Danner  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of  Morris 
and  Orange,  and  licentiate  Manfred  P.  Welcher  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Lyons,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  his  ordination  and  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Pleasantvllle,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2.  The  Presbytery 
took  action  disbanding  the  church  of  Somers,  N.  Y., 
which  lias  had  only  a  nominal  existence  for  several 
years.  Resolutions  were  passed  commending  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Ladies  Presbyterial  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ty  auxiliary  to  the  Ladies  Missionary  Society  of  New 
York.  The  death  of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
the  oldest  minister  on  our  roll  since  our  organization, 
ten  years  ago,  was  announced,  and  a  suitable  minute 
was  adopted.  At  the  hour  of  his  funeral  the  ordinary 
business  was  suspended,  and  Presbytery  engaged  In 
exorcises  appropriate  to  tho  occasion.  The  church  of 
Soutli  East  was  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  for  aid.  Arrangements  were  made  for  tbe 
installation'  of  Bev.  Washington  Choate  at  Irvington^ 
N.  Y.,  on  the  13th  inst.  A  session  was  spent  in  consid¬ 
ering  and  discussing  tho  benevolent  work  of  the  Church. 
The  next  intermediate  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  January 
at  White  Plains,  and  the  stated  Spring  meeting  In  the 
church  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  Stated  Clebe. 

Minute  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester,  on 

the  death  of  Her.  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D. : 

The  I’resliytery  ot  Westchester  is  called  upon  to  re¬ 
cord  the  deatli  ot  our  oldest  member.  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Cox,  D.D.,  who  died  at  Bronxville,  Oct.  2, 1880,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  reunion  in  1869,  ho,  resid¬ 
ing  within  our  bounds,  became  a  member  of  our  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Ho  was,  oil  account  ot  age  and  infirmities,  re¬ 
tired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  there¬ 
fore  able  only  occasionally  to  be  present  at  our  meet¬ 
ings.  His  sp'eeches  and  letters  to  our  body  showed  his 
continued  Interest  in  his  younger  brethren  and  his  de¬ 
light  in  the  courts  of  the  Church.  His  ministry  extend¬ 
ing  over  sixty-three  years  included  the  exciting  period 
which  preceded  the  disruption,  the  whole  separate  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  New  School  body,  the  slavery  agitation, 
tho  complications  caused  by  tho  rebellion,  and  tho  re¬ 
union.  In  many  of  these  Dr.  Cox  took  a  leading  part. 
The  Churcli  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  his  brilliant 
talents  by  calling  him  to  many  important  positions,  as 
tor  instance — to  open  tho  Univereity  of  New  York  as 
Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy,  as  Professor  of  Pastoral 
Theology  at  Auburn,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
in  Union  Seminaiy,  a  member  of  tho  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  at  Loniloii  in  1845,  and  as  pastor  of  several  impor¬ 
tant  cliurches,  especially  the  Henry-street  I'resbytorfan 
church  in  Brooklyn,  where  for  fifteen  years  he  was  em¬ 
inent  both  as  a  pastor  and  a  preacher.  God  honored 
him  by  qualifying  him  to  bo  a  leader  of  the  Church  in 
many  important  emergencies,  by  permitting  him  to  see 
in  a  great  measure  the  results  of  his  various  labors ; 
with  long  life  has  God  satisfied  him  and  showed  him 
His  salvation,  and  in  the  evening  of  his  life  granted  him 
rest  from  labor  while  he  still  encoumged  those  who 
were  carrying  on  the  work.  Ho  is  now  admitted  Into 
the  immediate  presence  of  his  loved  Redeemer,  and  in¬ 
to  the  rest  and  reward  therein  reserved  for  those  that 
love  and  serve  Clirist.  For  all  this,  as  a  Presbytery,  we 
here  record  our  tliunksgiving  to  God.  We  rejoice  in 
our  association  with  him,  and  sympathize  with  his  fam¬ 
ily,  who  have  enjoyed  the  higher  jirivilego  ot  minister¬ 
ing  unto  him  in  Iiis  old  age,  and  thus  obtaining  a  fuller 
knowledge  ot  what  tho  grace  of  God  accomplished  in 
him  and  by  him. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  sent  to 
the  family  of  Dr.  Cox,  and  also  to  the  papers  for  publi¬ 
cation.  A  true  copy. 

E.  F.  Mundy,  Stated  Clerk. 


POPULAR  SAYINGS  FROM  POPE. 

Although  the  poems  of  Alexander  Pope  are 
seldom  read  at  tlie  present  day,  people,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  quote  him  more  frequently 
than  any  other  author  or  book  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  Bible,  S'lr'akespeare,  Mil- 
ton,  Byron,  Isaac  Watts,  Beiijainiii  Franklin, 
and  Esop.  The  following  list  of  quotations 
will  give  some  idea  of  lii  ^  inipularity  in  this  re¬ 
gard  ; 

Shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to  bo,  blest. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian ! 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  jiain. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stujtendous  whole. 

Whatever  is.  Is  right. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength. 

■Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien,  etc. 

Pleas’d  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw. 

He  can’t  be  wrong  whose  life  Is  in  the  right. 

Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 

Act  well  your  part— there  all  the  honor  lies. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  the  want  of  it  the  fellow. 

An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

Looks  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

Guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined. 

Mistress  of  herself,  though  China  fall. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

Damn  with  faint  praise. 

Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 

Breaking  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  tho  flow  of  soul. 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  tame. 

And  deal  damnation  around  the  land. 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

The  mockery  of  woe. 

This  is  the  Jew, 

That  Shakespeare  drew. 

Party  is  the  madness  of  many  tor  the  gain  ot  a  few. 

THE  TRUE  STYLE  OF  SPEAKING. 

Ou  the  whole,  when  once  a  man  Is  master  of 
himself  and  of  his  materials,  the  best  rule  that 
can  be  given  him  is  to  forget  style  altogether, 
and  to  think  only  of  the  reality  to  be  express- ' 
ed.  The  more  the  mind  is  intent  on  the  real¬ 
ity,  the  simpler,  truer,  more  telling,  the  style 
will  be.  The  advice  w’hich  the  gi'eat  preacher 
gives  for  conduct,  holds  not  less  for  all  kinds  of 
writing :  “Aim  at  things,  and  your  words  will 
be  right  without  aiming.  Guard  against  love 
of  display,  love  of  singularity,  love  of  seeming 
original.  Aim  at  meaning  what  you  say,  and 
sa^ng  what  you  mean.”  When  a  man  who  is 
full  of  his  subject,  and  has  matured  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  expression,  sets  himself  to  speak  thus 
simply  and  sincerely,  whatever  there  is  in  him 
of  strength  or  sweetness,  of  dignity  or  grace, 
of  humor  or  pathos,  will  find  its  way  out  natu¬ 
rally  into  his  language.  That  language  will  be 
true  to  ids  thought,  true  to  the  ipan  himself. 
Free  from  self-consciousness,  free  from  man¬ 
nerism,  it  will  bear  the  impress  of  whatever  is 
best  in  his  individuality. — Shairp.  ' 

If  what  you  have  received  from  feod,  you 
share  to  the  poor,  you  thereby  gain  a  blessing ; 
but  if  what  you  have  taken  from  the  p^r,  you 
give  to  Qod,  you  purchase  thereby  a  cu  vso  ",  f 
he  that  puts  the  pious  usury,  robs  th 
to  build  a  hospital ;  and  the  cry  of  the 
outplead  the  prayers  of  the  other. 
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FARMER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


ORIGnr  OF  THE  MESDrO  SHEEP. 

As  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  cotton  nor  silk 
and  very  little  linen,  and  as  sheep’s  wool  was 
the  principal  texture  from  which  their  clothes 
were  made,  they  took  pains  to  cultivate  with 
especial  care  such  breeds  of  sheep  as  pro¬ 
duced  very  fine  wool.  Such  breeds  were  th<  >se 
of  the  Greek  city  of  Tarentum,  situated  on  the 
Tarentine  Gulf.  In  order  to  improve  the  fine 
quality  of  the  wool  still  more,  the  sheep  were 
covered  with  clothes  in  cold  weather,  as  it  was 
found  by  experience  that  exposure  to  cold 
made  the  wool  coarser.  Thus  clothiuf?  these 
sheep  from  generation  to  generation  resulted 
in  a  very  delicate  breed  with  exceedingly  fine 
wool. 

This  product  of  Greek  industry  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  them  to  the  Romans,  whose  great 
agricultural  author,  Colunella,  states  that  his 
uncle  in  Spain  crossed  the  fine  Tarentine  sheep 
with  rams  imported  from  Africa,  and  obtained 
a  stronger  breed,  combining  the  whiteness  of 
fieece  of  the  father  with  the  fineness  of  the  fleece 
of  the  mother,  and  having  obtained  such  re¬ 
sults  the  race  was  perpetuated.  The  absence 
of  other  fine  textures  made  these  Spanish 
sheep  so  valuable  that  in  the  beginning  of  our 
era  they  were  sold  in  Rome  for  81,000  in  gold  a 
head,  an  enormous  price  for  those  times,  when 
money  had  much  more  value  than  now. 

When  the  Barbarians  invaded  Italy  these 
sheep  were  all  exterminated,  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Roman  possessions  were  laid 
waste.  But  in  the  less  accessible  mountains  of 
Spain  the  Moors  preserved  the  breed,  and  it  is 
to  them  that  Modem  Spain  owes  the  merino 
sheep,  which  are  the  direct  descendants  of  this 
cross-breed  of  the  Greek  and  African  ancestors 
referred  to.  It  is  a  valuable  inheritance,  too, 
which  that  country  owes  to  the  combined 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Moorish  civilization. 

CAHRIEE  PIGEONS. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  this  country,  to  see 
doves  or  pigeons  flying  about  a  farmer’s  barn. 
In  some  cases  they  are  raised  for  sale  in  the 
market ;  and  a  very  delicate  dish  for  the  sick 
is  a  young  pigeon,  whether  tame  or  wild.  In 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  several  parties  breed 
carrier  pigeons,  more  especially  for  trials  of 
speed  than  practical  use.  During  the  past 
season  several  races  have  been  made  with 
these  wonderful  birds.  Last  week  the  final 
one  occurred,  the  pigeons  being  taken  to  New¬ 
port,  Pa.,  and  there  let  loose.  'The  distance  is 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  the 
average  speed  of  the  winning  bird  was  a  mile 
and  a  half  per  minute.  The  longest  flight  of 
New  York  carrier  pigeons  was  in  September, 
when  four,  marked  “Hancock,”  “English,” 
“Garfield,”  and  “Arthur,”  were  liberated  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  a  trip  to  this  city,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  635  miles.  The  “  Garfield  ”  arrived 
twenty-two  days  after,  on  Sept.  27th.  If  the 
wind  had  been  favorable,  and  the  birds  of 
proper  quality,  they  should  have  reached  their 
destination  within  twenty-four  hours.  Quicker 
time  than  that  is  on  record.  A  first-class  car¬ 
rier  pigeon  will  fly  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  min¬ 
ute,  but  of  course  the  longer  the  distance  the 
slower  will  be  their  rate  as  they  approach  their 
destination.  Besides,  atmospheric  changes  will 
considerably  retard  or  facilitate  their  flight.  A 
strong  head  wind  will  impede  the  rapidity  of 
their  progress,  and  a  favorable  breeze  will  lend 
them  additional  swiftness. 

The  training  of  carrier  pigeons  commences 
when  they  are  about  three  months  old.  The 
initiatory  step  consists  in  taking  them  about  a 
mile  from  the  parents’s  coop  and  letting  them 
loose.  The  distance  is  doubled  the  next  time, 
and  so  on  progressively.  The  carrier  is  larger 
than  the  common  pigeon,  and  measures  about 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  from  one 
and  a  fourth  to  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The 
neck  is  long,  and  the  pectoral  muscles  are  large. 
An  appendage  of  naked  skin  hangs  across  the 
bill,  and  continues  down  either  side  of  the  low¬ 
er  mandible.  Those  pigeons  are  considered  the  • 
best  that  have  the  appendage  rising  high  on 
the  head,  and  of  considerable  width  across  the 
bill,  and  that  are  also  distinguished  by  a  wide 
naked  circlet  around  the  eyes.  In  England  it 
is  usual  to  keep  the  birds  in  a  darkened  cellar, 
where  they  are  sparingly  fed,  for  six  hours  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  flight.  The  message  is  usually 
fastened  round  the  upper  part  of  the  bird’s  leg, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  not  tied  so  as 
to  impede  the  bird’s  flight. 

For  centuries  the  carrier  pigeon  served  a 
purpose  which  is  now  served  by  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  their  usefulness  has  not  yet 
entirely  departed.  It  is  known  that  these  birds 
were  utilized  to  carry  messages  by  the  Asia¬ 
tics  and  Romans,  and  during  the  crusade  of 
St.  Louis  they  were  so  employed.  According 
to  Tasso,  carrier  pigeons  were  used  in  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  Ariosto  makes  the  Castellan 
di  Damiata  spread  the  news  of  Orriio’s  death 
by  a  messenger  dove.  It  is  well  known  that 
during  the  last  siege  of  Paris  these  birds  were 
employed  to  carry  messages  beyond  the  Ger¬ 
man  lines.  Long  documents  printed  by  micro¬ 
photography  on  films  Indestructible  by  water, 
and  weighing  only  a  few  grains,  were  thus  trans¬ 
mitted  with  great  success.  Their  conspicuous 
utility  during  this  memorable  siege  has  not 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  French  Government 
and  other  European  powers.  In  the  Jardin 
d’Acclimatatioh,  Paris,  there  are  kept  some 
five  thousand  carrier  pigeons,  which  are  train¬ 
ed  to  penetrate  into  the  furthest  recesses  of  the 
republic.  The  different  forts  and  cities  are  also 
stocked  with  these  birds.  Prussia  also,  and 
other  Continental  powers,  cultivate  these  aerial 
messengers,  that  they  may  be  utilized  in  case 
of  war,  when  telegraphic  and  other  modes  of 
communication  are  destroyed.  It  is  said  that 
the  founder  of  the  great  banking-house  of  the 
Rothschilds  made  the  bulk  of  his  colossal  for¬ 
tune  through  the  instrumentality  of  these  fleet¬ 
winged  messengers.  To  him  carrier  pigeons 
brought  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  the 
contending  hosts  on  the  plain  of  Waterloo. 
Thus  he  received  the  earliest  information  of 
the  Anglo-Prussian  victory,  and  was  thereby 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  coming 
change  in  the  money  market. 

These  aerial  couriers  are  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  Europe.  In  1878  a  sort 
of  international  carrier  contest  took  place  in 
Belgium.  A  flock  of  pigeons  were  let  loose  in 
Rome,  and  the  distance  thence  to  Brussels  (725 
miles)  direct  was  made  in  a  little  less  than  seven 
days.  In  1879  birds  were  let  loose  from  Madrid, 
and  they  traversed  the  intervening  space  to 
their  respective  coops  in  various  towns  in  Bel¬ 
gium  (computed  at  about  750  miles)  in  one  week. 
During  the  present  year  other  carriers  flew  from 
San  Sebastian  to  Belgian  towns  and  cities  (610 
miles)  in  a  day  and  a  half.  This  is  considered 
the  swiftest  time,  for  that  number  of  miles,  on 
record.  From  Lamothe  (France)  pigeons  made 
their  way  to  Antwerp  in  twelve  hours.  Carrier 
pigeons  that  are  remarkable  for  their  speed 
and  endurance,  command  as  high  a  price  as 
$200.  _ 

THE  IRISH  AND  ENGLISH  LANDLORD. 

Mr.  Sherman  Crawford  sends  a  long  letter  to 
the  Times,  pointing  out  once  more  the  substan¬ 
tial  distinction  between  an  Irish  and  an  Eng¬ 
lish  landlord.  An  English  landlord  provides 
the  raw  material,  the  land,  and  the  fixed  plant, 
besides  the  buildings,  fences  and  drains.  An 
Irish  landlord  lets  only  the  bare  land.  The 
tenant  drains  and  fences  and  builds,  and  is 
then  liable  to  eviction  wiihout  compensation, 
imless  he  pays  a  rack-rent  on  land  made  rent¬ 
able  solely  through  his  labor.  When  evicted, 
he  has  no  position  before  him,  except  that  of  a 
laborer,  who,  even,  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
property  at  Lismbre,  which  is  well  governed, 
receives,  after  rent  has  been  paid,  only  6s.  6d. 
a  yeek,  Irish  employers  not  finding  cottages, 
fear  of  emotion  is,  therefore,  constantly 
^  agriculturist,  who  loathes  the  land- 
lordPHi^^^^  the  government  which  gives 
hina/ I^^^urity.  Add  that  the  Irishman,  like 
the  *  ever^here,  is  a  true  Celt,  desiring 
befof==Sl  things  to  have  “  a  little  place  ”  of  his 
own,  with  a  quit  rent  on  it,  and  we  have 
in  tiu^Bptter  Uie  secret  of  the  agrarian  war. 


HEALTH  PAKAHRAPHS. 


SPBCI.ALTIES  IN  MEDICINE.— At  the  Opening  ex- 
ercises  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons  in  this  city,  Dr.  Seguin  delivered  the 
opening  address  (>n  cultivating  specialties  in 
medicine,  as  to  their  grbwth,  usefulness,  and 
danger.  “  The  germ  of  specialism,”  he  said, 

“  may  be  found  as  far  back  in  the  past  as 
the  time  when  Alexandria  was  a  flourishing 
city.  There  is  an  army  of  specialists  in  the 
world  now.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  sneer 
at  them  ;  but  I  hold  Specialism  is  jus  iflable 
and  useful.  It  has  grown  to  its  present  posi¬ 
tion  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  age. 
Let  your  aim  be  for  several  years  to  apply 
yourself  to  general  study.  A  providential 
lack  of  private  patients  will  give  you  ample 
leisure  for  re^arch.  Let  specialism  be  a  nat¬ 
ural  growth.” 

Increasing  the  Powers  ok  Voice.  —  Signor 
Alberto  B.  Bach  has  invented  an  appliance 
which  he  claims  will  increase  the  power  of  the 
voice  in  singing.  It  is  based  lipon  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  the  hard  part  of  the  palate  acts  as  a 
kind  of  sounding-board  when  the  mouth  is 
open,  and  is  intended  to  reinforce  the  voice. 
The  instrument  consists  of  a  gold  plate  fitted 
t )  the  root  of  the  mouth  close  above  the  upper 
teeth,  much  iu  the  same  way  as  the  gold  pal¬ 
ate  of  a  set  of  artificial  teeth  is  fitted,  the 
plate  having  attached  to  it  another  gold  plate, 
which  is  cuived  downward  in  both  directions. 
A  kind  of  hollow  sounding-board  is  thus  form¬ 
ed,  which  has  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  sound  produced  by  the  wearer  of  the 
instrument.  The  resonator  does  not  impair 
the  distinctness  of  articulation,  and  gives  no 
inconvenience  after  moderate  practice  in  its 
wa}',  but  will  not  give  a  good  voice  to  a  person 
who  does  not  already  have  that  gift. 

To  Make  Cod  Liver  Oil  Tasteless.  —  Dr. 
Peuteves,  in  la  France  Medicale,  recommends, 
in  order  to  render  cod-liver  oil  tasteless,  to  mix 
a  tablespoonful  of  it  intimately  with  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  add  a  few  drops  of  essence  of  peppermint 
and  half  a  tumbler  of  sugared  water,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  lait  du  poule.  By  this  moans  the 
taste  and  characteristic  odor  of  the  oil  is 
entirely  covered,  and  the  patients  take  it 
without  the  slightest  repugnance.  Besides, 
the  oil  being  thus  rendered  miscible  as  the 
water  in  all  its  proportions,  is  in  as  complete 
state  of  emulsion  as  the  fats  at  the  moment 
they  penetrate  the  chyle  vessels,  consequently 
absorption  is  better  assured. 

Grit  and  Longevity. — Dr.  George  M.  Beard 
says  the  force  of  will  is  a  potent  element  in 
determining  longevity'.  This  single  point  must 
be  grunted  without  argument,  that  of  two  men, 
every  way  alike  and  similarly  circumstanced, 
the  one  who  has  the  greater  courage  and  grit 
will  be  the  longer  lived.  One  does  not  need  to 
practice  medicine  long  to  learn  that  men  die 
who  might  just  as  well  live  if  they  resolved 
to  live,  and  that  myriads  who  are  invalids 
could  become  strong  if  they  had  the  native  or 
acquired  will  to  vow  they  would  do  so.  Those 
who  have  no  other  quality  favorable  to  life, 
whose  bodily  organs  are  nearly  all  diseased,  to 
whom  each  day  is  a  day  of  pain,  who  are  beset 
by  life-shortening  influences,  yet  do  live  by' 
will  alone. 

Leprosy  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. — The  Brit¬ 
ish  Medical  Journal  informs  us  that,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Hono¬ 
lulu,  the  leper  hospital,  on  the  island  of  Molo¬ 
kai,  contained  684  patients  on  March  31,  1880, 
three  being  children  of  lepers  and  under  one 
year  of  age.  There  were  424  males  and  260 
females.  The  greater  portion  of  the  lepers 
are  treated  as  out-patients,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  large  number  remain  mixed  with  the 
people  in  the  several  islands.  The  average 
mortality  among  the  lepers  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Molokai,  has  been  nearly'  58  per  1000 
per  annum.  Dr.  N.  B.  Emerson,  physician  to 
the  establishment,  states  that,  on  the  approach 
of  damp  and  chilly  weather  in  November, 
there  is  a  general  aggravation  of  symptoms  iu 
leprous  persons,  with  fresh  eruptions,  attended 
with  chill  and  fever,  closely  resembling  inter¬ 
mittent.  Di'.  Emerson  concludes  that,  while 
much  may  be  done  to  palliate,  no  curative 
means  have  yet  been  found  iu  this  disease. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  disease  is  contagious, 
and  states  that,  though  first  introduced  into 
the  Sandwich  Islamls  about  1856,  there  are 
now  thousands  of  lepers,  and  the  disease  is 
still  rapidly  increasing  among  the  native  popu¬ 
lation. 

-  ^  - 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Pneumatic  Telegrams.— The  pneumatic  tube 
system  of  letter  telegrams  in  Paris  now  ope¬ 
rates  fifty  miles  of  piping,  from  six  central  sta¬ 
tions,  where  motive  power  is  supplied  by  steam- 
engines  of  153-hor8e  power.  About  400,000 
despatches  are  sent  per  month,  the  average 
charge  being  less  than  ten  cents. 

An  Immense  Casting. — The  largest  casting 
ever  made  in  this  country  was  turned  out  at 
the  Block  Diamond  steel  works  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  last  week.  It  was  an  anvil  block  for  a  17- 
ton  steam  hammer,  weighing  160  tons.  Four 
months  will  elapse  before  the  block  will  be 
cool  enough  to  handle. 

Steamboat  Steering  Gear. — Mr.  Lafargue’s 
hydraulic  steering  gear  is  being  fitted  to  all 
tne  vessels  of  the  London  Steamboat  Com¬ 
pany.  The  apparatus  is  worked  by  the  cap¬ 
tain  on  the  bridge,  and  an  indicator  shows  him 
the  exact  position  of  the  rudder. 

Semi-centennial  Railroad  Honors. — At  Bal¬ 
timore,  last  week,  during  the  celebration  of  its 
150th  anniversary,  the  fact  was  emphasised 
that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  can  just¬ 
ly  claim  semi-centennial  honors.  The  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  commenced  July 
4, 1828,  and  in  May,  1830,  the  first  section  was 
completed  to  Ellicott’s  Mills.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  the  first  locomotive  was  used  on 
the  road.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Road  was  the  pio¬ 
neer,  and  was  begun  in  1826  and  finished  in 
Jime,  1830.  Now  in  America  we  have  84,223 
miles  of  road  at  a  cost  of  five  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  whose  gross  earnings  last  year  were  $530,- 
000,000,  and  net  earnings  $220,000,000.  In 
Great  Britain  last  year  there  were  17,696  miles 
of  road,  built  at  a  cost  of  $3,585,000,000.  In  no 
other  great  industry  has  there  been  such  rapid 
advance,  such  improvements  and  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  expenditure  of  money  ;  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  can  justly  claim  that  it  began 
the  present  railroad  system. 

Plate  Glass  Workers. — The  Exposition  now 
under  way  in  Brussels  has  drawn  together 
some  very  remarkable  specimens  of  the  handi¬ 
work.  In  no  branch  of  manufacture,  however, 
are  they  so  advanced  as  in  that  of  window 
and  plate  glass.  The  number  of  hands  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  is  estimated  as  follows  :  France,  26,000  ; 
Austria,  60,000  ;  Belgium,  12,000;  and  the  United 
States  about  12,000.  Neither  France  nor  Ger¬ 
many  can  compete  with  the  Belgians  in  the 
production  of  window  glass.  Belgian  work¬ 
men  are  accustomed  to  glass-making  from 
childhood ;  and  as  dexterity  is  the  essential 
point,  this  is  one  great  reason  of  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  their  product.  In  the  province  of 
Hainault  glass-making  is  hereditary,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  Venetian  workmen  have  come 
down  directly  to  the  present  generation.  Bel¬ 
gium  now  makes  annually  from  fifteen  to  six¬ 
teen  millions  of  square  metres,  nine-tenths  of 
which  is  exported.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
manufacturing  process  remains  about  the 
same  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  although  the 
introduction  of  improved  apparatus  has,  of 
course,  facilitated  it.  Specimens  of  plates,  4 
metres,  12  centimetres  by  4  metres,  56  centi¬ 
metres,  are  exhibited  at  the  Exposition.  France 
can  only  turn  out  small  pieces,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  we  are  informed,  has  not  the  sand  to 
enable  its  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the 
Belgians. 

Mail  Service  Enterprise. — There  are  two 
mail  routes  to  Australia  maintained  by  the 
British  Government.  One  is  by  the  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  other  across  the  two  oceans  and 
this  continent  from  New  York  to  San  Francis¬ 
co.  There  has  always  been  sharp  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  the  two  services  ;  and  thus  far  the  Trans¬ 
continental  has  regularly  beaten  the  Suez  Canal 
route.  The  last  named,  during  the  year  from 
March  1879  to  March  1880,  averaged  fifty-three 


days  in  transit  from  Sydney  to  London  ;  the 
route  via  San  Francisco  and  New  York — which 
is  carried  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  from  Sydney  to  San  Francisco,  thence  to 
New  York  by  rail,  and  hence  by  the  British 
Mail  steamers  to  England— averaged  ft)rty-flve 
days,  a  clear  gain  of  eight  days.  It  will  be  seen 
that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  route  the  mails 
by  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  carried  by 
Americans.  Last  week  on  Tuesday  243  sacks 
of  foreign  mail  mutter  was  taken  by  the  Ari¬ 
zona  for  Queenstown,  brought  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  at  an  unusual  rate  of  speed. 

The  steamship  City  of  Sydney,  carrying  the 
Australian  mails,  left  the  port  of  Sydney  on 
September  9th,  and  after  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  voyage  arrived  at  San  Francisco  forty- 
eight  horn's  ahead  of  schedule  time,  but  too 
late  for  that  day’s  train  eastward  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  railroad.  Having  been  immediately 
notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  steamship  at  San 
Francisco,  Postmaster  James  was  very  anxious 
to  have  her  mails  reach  the  steamship  Arizona, 
which  sailed  on  the  11th.  On  the  7th  Colonel 
James,  having  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  the 
latter  by  telegraph  a.sked  “  Where  is  the  passen¬ 
ger  train  that  left  San  Francisco  on  October 
6th  ?  ”  The  reply  was,  “  It  is  on  the  Humboldt 
division.”  “  Then,”  said  Mr.  Dillon,  “  telegrajih 
to  put  on  a  special,  take  the  mail,  and  overhike 
the  train  that  left  San  Francisco  on  the  .5th.” 
“  Why,”  interposed  an  official,  “  we  shall  have 
to  ru;<  1,000  miles  at  an  expense  of  over  $1,000 
to  overtake  that  train.”  “  Never  mind,”  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Dillon,  “  put  on  the  special.”  It  was 
done  ;  the  regular  train  was  overtaken,  and  the 
.Yustralian  mail  dispatched  us  above  stated.  It 
is  expected  that  the  whole  trip  will  be  made  in 
forty-one  days.  According  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Postmaster-General  of  New  Zealand,  the 
average  time  consumed  in  the  voyage  from 
Sydney  via  San  Francisco  has  been  forty-five 
days  and  about  six  hours,  and  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal  forty-six  days  and  about  four  hours. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  City  of  Sydney 
has  reduced  the  time  of  the  voyage  nearly  four 
and  one-half  days. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Pop-ovERS. —  Two  cups  of  milk,  two  cups  of 
flour,  two  eggs,  butter  the  size  of  a  nutmeg. 
Bake  in  cups. 

Dripping. —  To  form  a  good  substitute  for 
butter,  iu  maiting  pastry,  the  meat  must  be 
roasted  with  water  in  the  pan  to  prevent  the 
fat  from  burning ;  when  the  meat  is  cooked 
pour  the  dripping  in  a  basin,  and  let  it  stand 
till  cold,  pouring  off  the  gravy  at  the  bottom, 
then  place  the  dripping  in  the  oven  to  melt, 
and  the  next  day  it  will  be  (piite  tit  for  use, 
and  will  make  excellent  short  pastry. 

Boiled  Hominy. — Two  tablespoonfuls  of  hom¬ 
iny  put  on  to  boil  with  two  breakfast  cups  of 
cold  water ;  stir  occasionally  ;  add  a  pinch  of 
salt ;  when  thickened  sufficieptly,  serve  in  veg¬ 
etable  dish,  and  eat  with  sugar  and  milk 
or  cream.  Cold  hominy,  cut  iu  slices  and  fried, 
and  eaten  with  syrup,  is  very  nice  ;  should  you 
find  that  quantity  of  hominy  does  not  make  it 
sufficiently  thick,  add  a  little  more  hominy  or 
use  less  water.  This  is  a  good  breakfast  dish. 

Luncheon  Cake.— Mix  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  i)owder  in  one  pound  of  tine  flour. 
Rub  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  lard,  or 
clarified  dripping,  mix  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  castor  sugar,  a  teaspoonfid  of  ground  cara¬ 
way  seed,  grated  lemon  peel,  or  any  other  fla¬ 
voring.  When  ready  to  bake,  stir  in  as  (luick- 
ly  as  possible  two  well  beaten  eggs,  mixed 
with  a  gill  and  a  half  of  milk,  or  it  conven¬ 
ient,  sour  cream.  Put  into  a  well  buttered  tin 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. 

Chicken  Chowder. — Gut  in  slice  or  slices  any 
remnants  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  chicken,  and 
crack  and  boil  the  bones  for  an  hour  in  a  little 
C'  dd  water,  with  an  onion  and  some  parsley. 
Put  your  meat  in  the  gravy  thus  obtained, 
with  a  very  little  canned  or  cooked  tomato, 
say  two  tablespoonfuls,  half  a  cup  of  cold 
boiled  potatoes  sliced,  the  same  quantity  of 
boiled  corn,  if  you  have  it  handy,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  salt,  or  slice  of  i)ork  which  has 
been  tilled  with  a  minced  onion.  Let  all  simmer 
fi>r  ten  minutes  ;  add  a  lump  of  butter,  thicken 
the  gravy  slightly,  and  at  the  last  break  in 
one  and  a  half  pilot  biscuits. 


Empress  Eugenie  has  bought  the  Farnbor- 
ough  estate  in  Hampshire,  close  to  the  border  of 
the  county  of  Surrey,  for  £50,000.  The  estate 
was  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Long¬ 
man,  the  well  known  publisher,  and  consists 
of  about  257  acres,  with  very  tine  trees  and 
grounds.  The  Empress  will  not  go  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  until  January,  as  Mrs.  Longman,  the 
widow,  is  very  anxious  to  spend  another 
Christinas  there.  Her  Majesty  intends  to 
build  on  the  property  a  memorial  chapel  to 
receive  the  bodies  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Prince  Imperial.  The  Empress’  lease  of  Cam¬ 
den  Place,  Chiselhurst,  exjiires  in  March  next. 

There  wore  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  J une  30,  15,699,253  acres  of  public  lauds 
and  652,151  acres  of  private  land  claims,  an 
increase  in  public  lands  surveyed  of  725,347 
acres  over  last  year.  Disposals  of  public  lands 
during  the  year :  Cash  entries,  850,740  acres  ; 
homestead  entries,  6,045,570  acres  ;  timber  cul¬ 
ture  entries,  2,193,184  acres  ;  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  scrip,  1280  acres  ;  location  with  military 
bounty  land  warrants,  88,522  acres  ;  swamp 
lands  patented  to  States,  3,757,888  acres  ;  lands 
certified  for  railroad  purposes,  1,157,375  acres  ; 
total  area  of  public  lands  surveyed  from  the 
beginning  of  surveying  operations,  752,557,195 
acres  ;  estimated  area  yet  unsurveyed,  1,(W2,- 
231,727  acres. 

The  Continental  officer  who  had  charge  of 
Major  Andre  after  ho  was  brought  to  South 
Salem,  near  the  Connecticut  line,  described  the 
prisoner’s  appearance  in  a  letter  written  in 
1817 :  “  He  looked  somewhat  like  a  reduced 
gentleman.  His  small-clothes  were  nankeen, 
with  long,  white  top-boots — in  part  his  undress 
military  suit ;  his  coat,  purple  with  gold  lace, 
worn  somewhat  threadbare,  with  a  small-brim¬ 
med,  tarnished  beaver  on  his  head.  He  wore 
his  hair  in  a  queue,  with  long,  black  band,  and 
his  clothes  somewhat  dirty.  In  this  garb  I 
took  charge  of  him.  After  breakfast,  my  bar¬ 
ber  came  in  to  shave  mo,  after  which  I  request¬ 
ed  him  to  undergo  the  same  operation,  which 
he  did.  When  the  ribbon  was  taken  from  the 
hair,  I  observed  it  was  full  of  powder.  This 
circumstance,  with  others  that  occurred,  in¬ 
duced  me  to  believe  that  I  had  no  ordinary 
person  in  charge.” 

The  mausoleum  of  the  late  Mark  Hopkins, 
the  California  millionaire,  just  completed,  has 
cost,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  more  than 
any  public  or  private  structure  in  Sacramento. 
The  tomb  proper  is  twenty  feet  long,  sixteen 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  built  of 
huge  red  granite  blocks  from  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  some  of  which,  it  is  said,  weighed 
in  the  rough  about  thirty-six  tons.  They  are 
do  welled  together  on  the  plan  pursued  in 
building  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Black 
granite  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  ornament¬ 
ation,  and  the  style  of  the  coping  is  Egyptian. 
The  great  stones  forming  the  doors  are  opened 
by  a  complicated  system  of  locks  and  bolts. 

The  Egyptian  obelisk  which  is  being  placed 
in  Central  Park,  was  erected  in  front  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  (near  Cairo), 
3,600  years  ago,  and  was  removed  to  its  recent 
site  in  front  of  the  Ca-sareum,  or  Temple  of 
Coesar,  at  Alexandria,  according  to  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  its  base,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Augus¬ 
tus  Caesar,  or  22  years  before  Christ.  The 
Cleopatra  whose  name  has  been  associated 
with  the  obelisk,  is  the  heroine  of  Egypt,  of 
Antony,  and  of  the  Asp,  but  exactly  why  it 
took  the  name  of  Cleopatra’s  Needle  is  not 
known.  Sandys,  who  visited  Egypt  in  1610 
and  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  two  obe¬ 
lisks,  one  of  which  has  gone  to  England  and 
the  other  been  brought  to  this  country,  made 
no  mention  of  Cleopatra  in  connection  with 
them.  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  such 
association  is  about  1790,  and  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  an  idea  that  the  Great  Queen 
had  something  to  do  with  their  erection,  if 
not  with  their  transfer  from  the  site  where 
they  originally  stood.  This  idea  is  now'  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  one  may  call  the  “needle”  after 
any  Cleopatra  whom  he  fancies  most. 


A  SVRB  CURB  tor  all  the  diseases  tor  which  It  Is  recommended,  and  always  perttcilf 
■af«  In  the  hands  ot  even  the  most  Inexperienced  persons. 

PERRY  DAVIS’  PAIN  KILLER 


PAm 

householoT  readj 


Is  recomme)i:lr<l  hy  PhysMans,  Ministers,  Mistionaries,  Managers  of  Factories.  Work-Shops,  and 
Pianlalions,  Auj'ses  in  MospUals — In  Short,  by  Everybody  everywhere  who  has  ever  given  It  a  trlaL 

IT  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  OF  FORTY  TEARS’  TRIAL. 

should  have  a  place  In  every  factory,  machine-shop, 

_  _ _ and  mill,  on  every  farm  and  plantation,  and  in  every 

ready  loflminMlnte  use  not  only  lor  accidents,  cuts,  bruises,  sores,  ete.,  but  In 
case  ot  sudden  sickness  ot  any  kind. 

A  TTIT  YFTT  T  X'lO  the  well-tried  and  trusted  trlend  ot  all  who  want 
At  N  MsMArA  Fw.  a  sure  and  safe  medicine  Which  can  be  freely 

ujieil  Internally  or  externally  without  fear  Of  harm  and  with  certainty  ot  relief. 

Its  price  brln^  It  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and  It  will  annually  save  many  times  Its  cost 
In  doctors’  hills.  For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  asc.  50c.  and  $i.oo  per  bottle.  ^ 

.  PERRY  DAVIS  &  SON}  Proprietors.  Providenoe,  R.  L 

Boys’  Clothing 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 

Itirections  for  measuring,  sample*  ef 
materials,  styles  of  garments,  wHk 
prices,  sent  free  upon  application  By 
mall. 

Pieces  for  Mending 

sent  with  each  suit.  A  great  sarkmg 
of  trouble,  and  an  economical  way  to 
clothe  your  boys.  Address 

POOLE  &  DEVOE, 

64  and  66  Duane  Street}  New  York. 


Those  terrible  Headaches  generated  by  obstructed 
secretions,  and  to  which  ladles  are  especially  subject,  can 
always  be  relieved,  and  their  recurrence  prevented,  by  the 
use  of  Tabbant’s  Effebvescent  Seltzeb  Apebient. 
procurable  at  all  DRUG  STORES. 

CENT.NET. 

J— ^  X.  Security  Three  to  Six 

Times  the  Loan,  without  the  Buildings.  Interest 
Semi-Annual.  Loans  safe  beyond  question.  Long  ex¬ 
perience.  Nothing  ever  been  lost  26ih  year  of  residence. 
Best  of  references.  Send  for  particulars  If  you  have  money 
to  loan. 

D.  S.  B.  JOIIJVSTON, 

Negotiator  ot  Mortgage  Loans,  ST.  PAUL,  MINN., 

It  rays  Agents  to  Sell  the  Standard  AfrH(*nltnra1  Book 


B.  H.  MY  &  CO. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHEK. 

AN  AUTUMN  PICTURE. 

Sky  deep,  intense  and  wondrous  blue, 

With  clouds  that  sail  the  heavens  through; 

And  mountiiiii  slopes  so  broad  and  fair. 

With  here  and  there  among  the  green 
A  inajde  or  an  ash  tree  seen 
In  glowing  color,  bright  and  rare. 

Green  fields,  where  silvery  ripples  fade, 

With  cattle  resting  in  the  shade; 

Far  mountains,  touched  with  purple  haze 
That,  like  a  veil  of  morning  mist, 

By  gleams  of  golden  sunlight  kissed 
Seems  but  a  breath  of  b3'gone  days. 

And  clover  which  has  bloomed  anew 
Since  shining  scythes  did  cut  it  through. 

And  corn  fields  with  their  harvest  fair. 

And  golden-rod  upon  the  hill. 

And  purple  asters  blooming  still. 

And  sunlight  melted  into  air. 

Please  tell  “A  Reader”  what  will  prevent 
bleached  ernS  or  skeleton  leaves  turning  yel¬ 
low  after  standing. 

A  few  days  since  Mr.  Jerry  Keefe,  of  West¬ 
minster,  Vt,,  turned  three  good  calves  into  a 
pasture  where  there  was  an  acre  of  potatoes 
up<m  which  Paris  green  had  been  used.  A  few 
days  later  he  found  the  calves  dead. 

The  watch  worn  by  the  gallant  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  Lieutenant  Crittendon,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  on  the  Custer  battle  field,  has  been 
recovered  from  a  half  breed  in  Canada. 

A  lady  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  other  day 
laid  her  diamond  ring  on  the  marble  slab  while 
she  washed  her  hands,  and  then  forgot  it.  An 
hour  afterwards  a  mouse  was  seen  to  run 
across  the  room  with  the  ring  around  his  body, 
probably  having  crawled  into  it  as  the  ring  was 
standing  on  its  edge.  The  mouse  was  caught 
and  the  ring  was  recovered. 

An  old  millstone,  five  and  a  half  feet  in  di 
ameter  and  seven  inches  thick,  with  a  hole  at 
the  centre  seven  indies  in  diameter,  was  left  in 
an  English  orchard  many  years  ago.  In  1802  a 
filbert  tree  sprouted  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  aud  gradually  increased  in  size  until  in 
1868  it  was  found  that  the  tree  completely  fill¬ 
ed  the  hole,  actually  lifting  the  stone  from  the 
ground  and  wearing  it  as  a  girdle  about  its 
trunk. 

Vermont  takes  the  lead  in  the  production  of 
maple  sugar,  producing  from  8,000,000  to  10,- 
000,000  pounds  annually.  New  York  comes 
next,  producing  one-third  less.  Ohio  comes 
third,  and  produces  about  half  as  much  as 
New  York,  The  States  of  Illiuois,  Indiana, 
New  Hampshire,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  pro¬ 
duce  annually  about  1,000,000  pounds  each. 
The  aggregate  product  of  1879  is  estimated  at 
17,000  tons.  The  production  of  maple  syrup 
annually  is  stated  at  1,000,000  gallons,  in  which 
Ohio  takes  the  lead, 

“Anyway,  what’s  the  use  of  all  this  fuss 
about  electing  a  president  ?  ”  asks  the  Chicago 
Times.  “The  government  goes  right  along 
without  the  presence  not  only  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  but  of  the  chief  officers  at  Washington. 
The  President  is  absent.  Every  member  of 
the  Cabinet  is  absent.  So  are  the  first  assist¬ 
ant  secretaries  of  both  the  State  and  Postofflee 
Departments,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  two  or  three  of  the  auditors  and  a  number 
of  heads  of  bureaus.” 

The  wool  clip  of  the  world  has  increased  five 
times  since  1830,  when  it  was  about  320,000,- 
000  pounds  iu  weight.  In  1878 — the  latest  year 
for  which  there  are  complete  figures — Europe 
produced  740,000,000,  River  Plate  240,000,000, 
United  States  208,000,000,  Australia  350,000,000, 
and  South  Africa  48,000,000  pounds,  making  a 
total  of  1,586,000,000  pounds.  Great  Britain 
and  France  consume  each  about  the  same 
quantity  of  wool — 380,000,000  pounds  a  year. 
Germany  consumes  about  165,000,000  pounds, 
the  United  States  250,000,000,  and  Russia, 
Austria  and  other  countries,  400,000,000, 


DURING  THE  PAST  SEASON  WE  HAVE  MADE  AN 
IMMENSE  ADDITION  TO  OUR  STORE,  AND  IT  IS  NOW 
THE  LARGEST  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  THE  CITY,  OCCUPYING 
AN  ENTIRE  BLOCK  ON  SIXTH  AVENUE. 

FALL  SEASON. 

WE  ARE  NOW  EXHIBITING  THE  FINEST  LINES  OF 
GOODS  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS. 

HATS  AND  BONNPiTS, 

SUITS,  CLOAKS,  HOSIERY, 

CNDEKWEAK,  GLOVES,  LACES, 

LINENS,  DRESS  TKIHMINGS, 

WORSTEDS,  LADIES’  U.NDEBWEAR, 
BLACK  SILKS,  BLACK  DRESS  GOODS, 
HOUSEFURNISHIIKG  GOODS,  CHINA, 
GL.4.SS,  &c.. 

AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 
MAIL  ORDERS  WILL  RECEIVE  VERY  CAREFUL  ATTEN¬ 
TION,  AND  BE  SHIPPED  PROMPTLY. 

R.  H.  ICY  £  CO. 

14th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  PROPOSITION! 

We  will  send  by  MAIL,  postage 
paid,  a  3^  LB.  PACKAGE  of  our 
celebrated  SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA 
on  receipt  of  92.60.  It  is  the 
FINEST  imported  BLACK  TEA, 
with  a  GREEN  TEA  FLAVOR. 
Warranted  to  SUIT  all  TASTES. 
Parties  wishing  to  test  it  before 
buying  in  quantity,  we  will  send 
SAMPLE  on  receipt  of  6  CENTS. 
Postage  Stamps  taken.  SPECIAL 
TEKMS  ON  LARGE  ORDERS. 
Particulars  free. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Go. 

IMPORTERS, 

31  AND  33  VESEY  STREET. 

P.  O.  Box  4236,  NEW  YORK. 

i7-STOP  ORGANS. 

Sub-bass  and  Octave  Coupler,  boxed  and  shipped,  only 
•97.76.  New  Pianos  81 95  to  81,600.  Before  you  buy  an 
Instrument  be  sure  to  see  my  Mld-snmmer  offer,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  free.  Address  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


i 

CHOP 

TEA 


BOGLE  &  LYLES, 

.  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Gns’  sms, 

AND 

HERNETIOALLV  SEALEO  HOODS, 

87  &  89  Park  Place,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  GOODS 

A  SPECIAL-TV. 


NO  MAN  CAN  FAIL 

To  get  a  flue  FARM,  HOME  and  FORTUNE  If  he 
will  select  and  buy  on  the 

FAMOUS  RKO  RIVER  VALLEY 

Of  the  North.  On  long  time,  low  prices  and  easy  payments. 
3,000.000  ACRES  ot  the  BEST  LANDS  In  the  BEST 
CLIMATE,  with  the  BEST  MARKETS,  and  on  the 
best  terms,  along  the  St  Paul,  Minneapolis  ft  Manitoba 
Railway.  49- Pamphlets  with  full  Imformatlon,  mailed 
free.  Apply  to 

D.  A.  HcKINLAY,  Land  Com.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Farming'  for  Profi! 

T —  s - X-  Oompreher  ’-*  *  ‘ 

\  sure  gi 

TO 


New.  Accurate,  OomprebeaslTe.  A  Oomplote  Farm 
IJbrury  in  itself.  A  sure  guide  to  succus&'ful  farming. 
TPI  I  Q  UlilAf  UuUivuto  all  Farm  ('rop^. 

11^1.1.0  nUff  I  11  Breed  it  Care  for  UveStock. 
MnnOl/  I  1 1  <>rowfriiit.Manarebusinc$a. 
muilcy  l  v  AndKeeure  llttp^niHiiSv 

KaveA  many  time*  Ita  eont  every  Scumoii.  T.;i)  pages. 
140  rilnstrations.  Send  for  Circulars  and  terms  to 

J.  C.  McCUKDY  CO.,  l^hiladelphia.  Pa. 


spectacl.es 

AND  EYE  GLASSES, 

with  Brazilian  Pebbles  of  the  very  Quest 
quality.  84  PER  PAIR. 

OPERA  AND  FIELD  GLASSES, 
MICROSCOPES,  TELESCOPES. 

Send  le  cents  (In  postage  stamps)  for 
our  flue  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Optical 
Instruments,  Diseases  and  Defects  of  the 
Human  Eye,  Test  Types,  &c. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO. 

OPTICIANS, 

il'iO  J{  road  tea  If,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOB  THB 

SUMMIT 

stave- Pipe  Shelf  .-tbs  most 

convenient  article  ever  offered  toHouee* 
keeper*.  One  Agent  made  in  ter* 

dag*.  NO  freight  chargee. 

AddreM,  K.  B.  HARTZELL  dk  OO. 

2^  Bouth  Third  St.,  Philadelphia. 

DR.  WARNER’S 


Flexible  BIp  Corse 

Is  warranted  not  to  break  over 
the  hips.  It  gives  an  elegant 
Figure,  and  Qts  with  perfect 
ease.  Price  by  mall,  with  Plain 
Bust,  $1.25;  with  Tampico  Bust 
(Perfection  Corset),  $1.75. 

WARNER  RROS., 

361  Broadway,  N.  Y 


The  Perfecteil  Type  Writer. 


JENNUtGS’  SANIIAKY  DEPOT, 
A.  G.  MYERS,  Manager, 

94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 
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JENNINGS’  TRAPLESS 
WATER  CLOSET. 


PLUMBERS’  GOODS 
having  for  their  object  cleanliness, 
’^darability,  and  exclusion  of  SEWER  GAS. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 

The  price  of  this  instrument  is  now  so  low 
that  no  busy  man  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

See  Wluit  is  Said  of  it. 

The  new  Typo  Writer  works  admirably.  I  can  readily 
understaii  that  every  one  wants  the  new  machine.  Tklil 
Is  the  third  I  have  got  for  my  own  library,  besides  two  for 
The  Christian  Union  office.  Th  Type  Writer  is  a  necesaUg 
to  a  busy  literary  man.  LYMAN  ABBOTT,  DJ>.^ 

New  York,  M  y  12, 1888. 

This  comparatively  recent  offspring  of  modern  Inveatlvi. 
genlas  Is  a  wonderful  comfort  to  those  whose  Qngera,  Ilk. 
my  own,  become  so  wearlea  with  long  grasping  the  poo; 
and  what  a  relief  it  must  be  to  editors  and  manuserlpC 
r  aders  generally  I  The  use  of  it  is  easily  mastered.  aW 
one  can  write  with  It  more  rapidly  than  with  the  pen. 

WILLIAM  P.  BREED,  D.D. 

We  have  now  nearly  three  hundred  of  the  Type  Writers 
manufactured  by.\ou  In  constant  use  In  our  offices,  and 
Qnd  I  hem  a  great — Indeed  we  may  say  an  Indispensabl. — 
convenience.  We  would  not  on  any  account  dispense  witft. 
their  use.  DUN,  BABIXJW  ft  OO. 

Wo  began  using  our  Type  Writer  nearly  a  year  ago,  and 
have  now  seven  ot  the  machines  In  use.  We  gladly  testttr 
to  their  value  and  advantage.  E.  BUTTERICK  ft  CO. 

We  are  using  your  Type  Writers  In  our  office,  and  OMi- 
slder  them  a  very  great  help  In  tHCilitatlng  buslnese. 

U.  K.  ft  F.  B.  THURBEB  ft  OO. 

We  have  had  the  No.  2  Type  Writing  Machine  In  constaal 
use  In  our  office  tor  the  1  st  eighteen  months,  and  bav. 
found  It  a  great  success.  The  rapidity  with  which  coplea 
can  be  made  and  duplicated  bt  It  is  of  great  service  to  ns. 

PORlER,  LOWBEY,  BOREN  ft  STONE. 

I  am  perfectly  charmed  with  my  Type  Writer;  found  no 
difficulty  at  all  In  learning  to  use  it.  Would  not  be  without 
it  for  twice  Its  cost.  O.  C.  POPE,  D  D., 

Editor  Texas  Baptist  Herald. 

Send  for  Circular. 

E.  REMINGTON  &  SONS, 

281  &  283  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
THE 


No.  46  East  14th  St., 

Tji^rioisr  8QUA.IIE:, 


HANUFACTXJBEBB  OF 


sees  THE  BEST  COAL  EARLOR  STOtTET 

CThf *  ^  GUARANTEED 
UR  EQUAL  ED  OPERATION, 
'  BEAUTY,  ECONQIrO^DURABILITr. 

Sold  by  dealers  eyebywh-ere 


<W  OaUloirM  of  Band  InttmmeaU  l$0  ZngniTlflfn  of  S’-Hi, 
Cap*,  BelU,  Pompont,  Poueba*.  Drain*Majon*  Outfits  ,  Hst$,  Epau> 
Mu.  Lamps,  Stands,  Outfits,  Hints  on  Or^nfadog  aid  CiwiductinS 
Bauds,  8ft  pofp*  Valoablo  laforiDatloo  for  Muiicia&ii  MaLUd  fro^ 


MeCosh^  Onldo  for  AmatMir  Bauds,  and  PataamH  DniarBlaicia* 
Tiactics,  a  book  of  90  pagn,  mailed  for  10  oenu. 

LYON  S  HEALY,  State  cor.  Monroe  SL,  Chicago. 


I  000,000  Acres 


CO- 


A,t  A  to 


HOL.STEIN  CATTLE. 


We  offer  HALES  and  FEMALES  of  different  ages,  pure 
brod,  choice  quality,  registered.  Our  herd  numbers  over 
ElOHTY. 

Single  animals  or  gronps  at  reasonable  prices. 


T.  C.  MAXWELL  &  BROS., 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 


SYPHER  &  OO. 

INVITE  ATTENTION  TO  NEW  INVOICES.  NOW  ON 
EXHIBITION,  OF 

Antique  Furniture, 

BRONZES,  CLOCKS. 

ANCIENT  POTTERY. 

CHINA  from  SEVRES  and  DRESDEN, 
with  a  Large  Collection  of 

BRIC-A-BRAC 

from  a  Connoisseur  now  In  Europe 

741  Broadway. 


Silver-Plated  Ware, 

Porcelain-Lined  Ice  Pitchers, 

Spoons,  Forks,  Table  Cutlery,  &c. 

49-  Particular  attention  Is  Invited  to  our  Patented  Proetu 
of  Electro- Plating  Spoons  and  Forks,  by  which  the  parte  BMWt 
exposed  to  wear  receive  an  extra  coat  of  biltbb.  Thla 
feature  rendeis  these  goods  more  economical  and  durable 
than  those  of  any  other  manufacture,  .  hlle  the  increased 
cost  is  relatively  small.  This  method  of  plating  we  applff 
to  the  4,  8  and  12  oz.  plate,  as  required. 

To  protect  the  purchaser  against  imfc. 
tations,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Im¬ 
proved  Spoons  and  Forks  bear  our  Trad# 
Mark,  “  1847,  ROGERS  BROS.,  XU.” 

Sa-  FIRST  PREMIUMS  awarded  at  all  Fairs  where  ex¬ 
hibited,  from  the  World’s  Fair,  1853,  to  American  InstlMtS 
Fairs,  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  Inclusive,  and  at  the  Pblladeipbis 
Exhibition,  1876. 

Sa’  Extract  from  the  American  Institute  Report:  "ThOlr 
Porcelain-Lined,  Double-Walled  Ice  Pitchers  are  Al,  ud 

possess  aU  the  qua  Itles  the  Company  claim." . ••  W# 

c<mslder  the  goods  made  by  this  Company  to  be  by  far  Ih 
best  made  in  this  country,  and  we  believe.  In  the  world." 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATEN  MAIK- 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERT  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW.  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFASt. 

Cabin,  860,  870,  880  ;  Excursion,  8120  to  8148. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  828. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERT  SATURDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  Rlvwr. 

Cabin,  866  and  866.  Excursion,  8100  and  •liMi, 
Steerage,  828.  (No  Second  CffMn.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Osaroat  Bates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Orean. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GHNUINE 

Meneely  Bell  Foundery, 

Known  to  the  public  since  182$.  Bells  for  all  porpoaaa. 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 


MENEELY  &  CO,  West  Troy,  N.  T. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Bells  of  PureCopper  aud  Tio  for  CharokM. 
'^Schools.  Fire  Alarms,  Parma,  ete.  FULLi 
WARRAKTEI).  Catalosue  aeoi  Free. 
VANOliZEN  A  TIFT,  CinoMi«ati,  O* 

CLINTCK  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPMY 

TROY,  N.  Y., 

BUOCX880B  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superier  quality  of  BELLS.  Soeelnl  ->»— 
tlon  given  to  CHURCH  BELUS.  Catalogues  sent  * —  . 
parties  needing  belU.  * 
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THE  NEW-YOKK  EVANGELIST:  THUllSDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  1880. 


LErrBB  FROM  CENTRAL  NEWT  YORK. 

By  Profetsar  Kean  of  Hamilton  College. 
Vacancies  are  ominously  multiplying  in  the  pul- 
fita  of  our  Presbyterian  churches.  Good  men, 
aaen  In  their  prime,  men  looked  upon  as  pillars 
»ot  to  be  moved  by  anything  less  than  a  catastro- 
fbe,  are  proposing  to  surrender,  or  have  actually 
aorrendered,  their  positions,  creating  a  confused 
fdeliDg  in  the  public  mind,  and  disorganizing  plans 
of  work  for  an  indefinite  period.  Happily  an  im¬ 
portant  vacancy  in  Utica,  that  of  the  First  church, 
left  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Sprecher  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  has  been  filled  by  the  installation  of  Rev. 
Robert  L.  Bachman,  late  of  Fayetteville.  This 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  6th,  Professor 

A.  J.  Upson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  coming  from  Auburn  to 
preach  the  sermon.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was 

Rev.  Dr.  Hudson  of  Clinton,  and  that  to  the 
people  by  Rev.  Samuel  Jessup  of  Oneida. 

Dr.  Upson’s  sermon,  upon  Eph.  iv.  21,  “As  the 
truth  is  in  Jesus,”  was  a  valuable  and  timefy  plea 
for  sound  and  right  beliefs  in  religion.  He  con¬ 
trasted  the  knowledge  of  religious  truth  gained 
through  nature  with  that  gained  through  Christ. 
Kature  taught  invariable  law;  in  Christ,  God 
showed  Himself  superior  to  His  own  laws.  Vie 
learn  of  holiness  in  Christ ;  God  would  never  re¬ 
verse  His  moral  law,  as  He  did  His  physical  laws. 
Nature  teaches  different  and  opposite  views  of  the 
Divine  love.  All  doubts  disappear  when  we  con¬ 
template  that  love  in  Christ.  Love  appears  not 
only  in  pleasing,  but  also  in  chastising  and  in  pun¬ 
ishing  men  for  disobedience.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  discourse  was  the  brief  se¬ 
ries  of  references  to  former  pastors  of  the  church. 
The  first,  Rev.  Bethune  Dodd,  who  came  in  1794, 
took  for  the  text  of  his  first  sermon  “Therefore 
came  I  unto  you  without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I 
was  sent  for;  I  ask  therefore,  for  what  intent  you 
have  sent  for  me  ?  ”  Mr.  Dodd  answered  his  own 
question  in  the  words  “  I  have  come,  and  I  believe 
you  have  sent  for  me,  that  I  may  preach  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.”  One  of  this  series 
was  Rev.  James  Carnahan,  afterwards  President 
ef  Princeton  College.  Another  was  the  late  Sam- 
ael  C.  Aiken,  “  whose  name,”  said  the  speaker,  “  I 
revere  as  the  minister  from  whom  in  my  childhood 
I  received  the  sacrameutof  baptism.”  Dr.  Upson's 
name  stands  upon  that  interesting  roll,  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  ceiling  almost  to  the  floor  of  the 
large  Sunday-school  room  of  the  First  church  of 
Utica,  among  the  honored  number  who  have  gone 
from  that  church  and  school  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
It  Includes  such  names  as  Henry  Steele  Clark,  B. 

B.  Hotchkin,  Professor  Edward  D.  Morris,  Charles 
Dunning,  John  R.  Lewis,  and  of  missionaries  Har¬ 
rison  J.  O.  Dwight,  Ashbei  Grant,  S.  Wells  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  others;  a  list  to  which,  it  is  hoped, 
through  the  labors  of  recent  pastors  and  teachers, 
and  of  the  new  pastor.  Rev.  R.  L.  Bachm  in,  addi¬ 
tions  of  equal  value  may  long  continue  to  be  made. 

Mi’.  Bachman  is  of  the  well  known  East  Tennessee 
family  of  that  name,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  College  and  Auburn  Seminary.  He  has  made 
an  admirable  reputation  in  Fayetteville,  and  there 
is  every  encouragement  to  hope  that  his  labors 
will  be  equally  blessed  in  the  First  church  of 
Utica,  the  largest  in  the  Synod  of  Central  New 
York. 

But  to  return  to  the  vacancies.  Of  eourse  there 
is  one  in  Fayetteville,  which  is  a  thriving  village 
nearly  in  sight  of  Syracuse.  And  only  a  few  mi.es 
further  oast  the  church  of  Cazenovia  is  vacant,  by 
the  resignation  of  that  universally  honored  and 
beloved  brother.  Rev.  David  Torrey,  D.D.,  whose 
health  demands  a  cessation  from  active  and  regu¬ 
lar  duty,  though  we  rejoice  to  know  that  he  is  still 
to  hold  his  place  among  us  as  an  associate  in  all 
the  more  general  work  of  the  ministry.  West  of 
Syracuse,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  it  is  aflfirmed 
that  one  of  the  best  known  and  leading  pastors  of 
that  city  has  peremptorily  resigned;  every  one 
who  hears  or  speaks  of  it  hereabouts  prays  that 
sucb  a  result  may  be  averted.  Eastward  of  us 
again,  at  Amsterdam,  the  local  papers  report  that 
Mr.  Teller,  for  ten  years  pastor  of  the  flourishing 
First  church  in  that  important  village,  has  offered 
his  resignation.  The  First  ehurch  in  Binghamton, 
the  Fourth  church  in  Albany  (lately  Dr.  Upson’s), 
and  two,  I  believe,  in  Buffalo,  remain  vacant,  as 
they  have  been  for  some  time.  I  begin  to  be 
afraid  that  nearly  every  other  man  that  I  meet  of 
my  ministerial  brethren,  cherishes  the  purpose  of 
changing,  just  the  moment  the  proper  opportunity 
comes.  In  this,  however,  Presbyterians  are  not 
alone.  The  Episcopal  church  of  our  village  is 
about  to  receive  its  third  rector  within  a  little 
more  than  a  year.  This  gentleman  is  Rev.  W. 
de  L.  Wilson,  son  of  Professor  W.  D.  Wilson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Cornell  University.  The  father  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Metaphysics,  and  is  a  sound  thinker  and 
a  Christian  man.  He  reads  Morning  Prayers  to 
the  handful  of  students  who  volunteer  to  attend 
that  ordinance  in  Cornell  University.  On  the 
other  hand  Rev.  Dr.  Hudson,  the  pastor  of  the 
V’illage  Presbyterian  church  in  Clinton,  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  patriarch  among  his  brethren,  having  most 
acceptably  filled  the  office  nearly  eleven  years. 
The  names  of  Millard,  Thurber,  Seaver,  and  Fahne¬ 
stock  have  become  familiar  in  Syracuse.  Dr.  Mil¬ 
ler  ie  Identified  with  Ogdensburg,  Dr.  Porter  with 
Watertown,  Dr.  Gardiner  with  Canton,  and  Dr. 
Tully  with  Oswego.  Rev.  H.  H.  Stebbins  was 
called  to  Grace  church,  Oswego,  upon  its  organi¬ 
zation,  seven  years  ago,  and  remains  in  that  posi- 
lion  to-day.  Dr.  T.  J.  Brown  is  in  his  ninth  year 
at  the  Westminster  church,  Utica.  Rev.  S.  Jes¬ 
sup  has  been  about  as  long  in  Oneida.  Rev.  E.  N. 
Manley  has  been  over  twelve  years  in  Camden. 
Rtv.  H.  U.  Swinnerton,  Ph.D.,  was  at  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley  before  the  Reunion. 

Rev.  Dr.  Seaver  of  Syracuse  preached  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  chapel,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  11th,  and  conducted 
the  afternoon  prayer-meeting  on  the  same  day,  in 
exchange  with  Professor  Frink.  Dr.  Seaver’s  ser¬ 
vices  were  deeply  interesting  and  of  a  decidedly 
practical  tendency.  His  theme,  both  morning  and 
afternoon,  was  the  personal  element  in  Christiani¬ 
ty  and  in  every  sphere  of  effective  thinking  and 
acting.  His  peculiar  extempore  manner  was 
greatly  relished  by  his  hearers,  and  is  an  impor¬ 
tant,  but  by  no  means  the  predominant,  element 
ef  his  power. 

Barring  the  excitement  attending  upon  a  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  the  students  are  quietly  and 
faithfully  pursuing  their  studies.  The  disorders 
commonly  attending  the  opening  of  the  college 
year,  were  at  an  early  period  this  Fall  suppressed 
by  vote  of  the  students  themselves.  Nothing  that 
can  be  called  barbarous  has  been  perpetrated  here 
in  a  long  period ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  petty  an¬ 
noyances  and  disagreeabie  practical  jokes  that 
have  been  so  common,  are  going  out  of  fashion 
in  all  our  American  colleges,  never  to  enjoy  re¬ 
vival. 

Temperance  Congreises. 

A  third  so-called  Temperance  Congress,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance 
Society,  was  held  the  first  week  in  October,  in 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Congregational,  and  Presbyte¬ 
rian  churches  in  Syracuse.  The  Reformed  church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Van  Slyke  pastor,  also  joined  in  the  move¬ 
ment.  A  large  number  of  meetings  was  held,  both 
for  children  and  adults,  some  of  which  were  crowd¬ 
ed.  The  specific  object  of  these  Congresses  is  to 
initiate  a  movement  among  the  Christian  people 
of  the  State,  towards  securing  a  *  prohibitory 
amendment  to  tlie  State  Constitution,  such  as 
will  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  of  Kansas  next 
Fall.  One  of  the  most  effective  arguments  em¬ 
ployed  at  this  and  other  similar  meetings,  was 
the  exhibition,  by  Mr.  Eli  Johnson,  one  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  secretaries,  of  the  methods  and  materials 
used  by  the  liquor  manufacturers  in  this  country 
and  England.  Small  vials  of  powerful  condensed 
sesencee  were  shown-,  with  all  the  necessaiy  vouch¬ 


ers  for  their  6ona yide  character  as  articles  of  trade, 
from  which  enormous  quantities  of  “French  bran¬ 
dy,”  “port,”  and  other  wines,  could  be  produced, 
without  a  drop  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  process. 

It  has  b.'en  said  that  similar  essences  are  now  be¬ 
ing  manufactured,  which  are  to  take  the  place  of 
hops  and  malt  in  the  preparation  of  beer.  May  not 
this  in  part  account  for  the  low  price  of  hops  in  this 
hop-growing  section,  where  a  month  ago,  before 
the  harvest,  sixty  cents  per  pound  was  expected 
to  be  paid  for  the  article,  which  is  now  bringing 
less  than  twenty  ?  If  beer  can  be  manufactured 
without  any  recourse  to  the  produce  of  the  hop- 
yard,  the  growers  might  as  well  stack  their  poles 
and  plow  up  their  yards. 


A  BEKINISCEHCE  OF  HR.  FIITKEY. 

From  a  letter  dated  June,  1830,  a  correspondent 
transcribes  the  following : 

“  We  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L - of  Rochester  at 

Alban3’,  and  found  in  them  charming  travelling 
companions.  We  stopped  at  Bagg’s  Hotel,  Utica, 
over  the  S'lbbath.  In  the  morning  we  heard  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bethune — a  sermon  for  the  Sunday- 
school  children — in  persuasive  tones  and  tender 
words  telling  them  of  the  love  of  Jesus.  Mr.  Fin¬ 
ney  preached  in  the  afternoon.  His  sermon  was 
terrible — proclaiming  the  wrath  of  God  towards 
impenitent  sinners.  As  we  returned  to  the  hotel, 

Mrs.  L - and  I  fell  behind  our  party,  and  she 

asked  me  how  I  liked  Mr.  Finney.  I  had  heard 
him  once  in  the  Broadway  (New  York)  Tabernacle, 
and  felt  so  pained  at  his  treatment  of  holy  things 
that  I  wished  never  to  hear  him  again.  I  told 
her  this,  and  that  I  liked  him  no  better  this  time. 

Mrs.  L - said  ‘  I  must  tell  you  my  experience. 

When  Mr.  Finney  came  to  Rochester,  my  husband 
was  not  a  Christian,  and  seemed  far  away  from 
the  God  of  his  fathers.  I  went  alone  to  hear  Mr. 
Finney,  hoping,  from  what  I  heard  of  him,  that 

he  might  possibly  interest  Mr.  L - .  I  was 

greatly  disappointed  and  pained  at  his  style  and 
manner  of  preaching,  and  his  prayers  seemed  Ir- 

revereat.  I  feared  that  should  Mr.  L - hear 

him  he  would  be  prejudiced  against  the  solemn 
truths  he  delivered  with  such  terror.  As  we  left 
the  tea  table  one  evening,  he  asked  abruptly, 
“  Maty,  will  you  go  with  me  to  hear  Mr.  Finney  ?” 
I  was  startled  and  would  have  objected,  but  a 
voice  within  checked  me,  and  I  wont  with  him.  I 
heard  him  w-ith  positive  distress,  and  feared  a  sad 
Impression  upon  my  husband.  We  walked  out  in 

silence.  After  a  few  minutes  Mr.  L -  asked 

how  1  liked  him.  His  subdued  manner  startled 
me;  I  prayed  for  wisdom,  and  said  perhaps  I 
would  like  his  matter  if  his  manner  was  not  so 
violent.  He  replied,  “I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my 
dear;  Mr.  Finney  may  not  be  what  you  Christians 
need,  but  he  is  just  the  one  for  us  hardened  sin¬ 
ners.”’  Mr.  L - became  one  of  the  most  ac¬ 

tive  and  influential  Christians  in  Rochester,  and 
lived  to  old  age,  walking  with  God.” 


THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  READING-ROOM 

Recently  opened  at  253  Fifth  avenue,  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  want  long  felt  in  the  community — that  is  a 
reading-room  on  a  similar  plan  to  those  in  most 
of  the  large  European  cities.  The  rooms  are  lux¬ 
uriously  fitted  up.  Inviting  cosy  chairs  are  placed 
by  the  tables,  that  are  covered  with  the  best  known 
papers  of  Europe  and  America,  together  with  all 
the  journals  and  periodicals.  These  will  meet  tlie 
demands  of  science,  art,  and  literature  in  English 
and  Frencli,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  add  German 
and  Spanish  if  found  necessary. 

The  subscribers  to  the  reading-room  are  among 
the  prominent  persons  in  the  world  of  fashion,  art. 
and  culture  in  the  citj’.  Tliis  deliglitful  resort 
will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  cull  the  news 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie  reading-room 
will  bo  open  daily  irom  8  A.  M.  to  10 : 30  P.  M.  Be¬ 
side  the  advantages  for  reading,  writing-desks, 
drop  lights  and  writing  materials  will  be  provided. 
Telephonic  and  district  telegraph  communication 
can  be  had  with  any  part  of  the  citj’. 

In  connection  with  the  reading-room,  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  storage  accommodations  at  a  nominal  rate, 
there  is  a  department  to  receive  and  store  pack¬ 
ages  of  moderate  dimensions. 

Subscriptions  for  any  journal  will  be  secured 
and  promptly  attended  to,  and  advertisements  for¬ 
warded  to  any  point  in  the  world. 

The  annual  fee  will  be  flve  dollars.  Tickets  can¬ 
not  be  transferred,  and  no  one  will  be  admitted 
unless  introduced  by  a  member,  though  strangers 
passing  a  short  time  in  the  city  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  reading-room  will  be  admitted, 
when  presented  by  their  friends,  on  the  paj'ment 
of  a  proportionate  rate. 

The  privileges  of  the  reading-room  for  one  week 
will  be  extended  without  charge  to  guests  visiting 
at  the  house  of  any  subscriber,  but  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  procure  a  ticket  of  admission. 
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PERSONAL,  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  poet  Whittier  will  soon  visit  New  York,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years. 

Indiana’s  Republican  plurality  for  Porter  is 
7,141,  and  its  majority  in  the  House  is  14. 

Judge  Elisha  Uarpeiiter  of  the  Connectinut  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  an  attack  of  paral^’sis  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  on  Monday,  affecting  his  left  side. 

Six  negroes  have  been  arrested  for  participation 
in  the  riot  during  the  Democratic  parade  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sir  Edward  Thornton  will  sail  for  England  with 
his  wife  and  daughters  on  Nov.  6. 

The  Baltimore  celebration  of  more  than  a  week, 
in  commemoration  of  its  founding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  closed  with  a  grand  illumina¬ 
tion  of  the  city. 

School  elections  held  last  week  brought  out  102 
women  voters  at  Fayetteville.  A  woman  trustee 
and  a  clerk  were  elected.  At  Port  Jervis  fifty 
women  voted,  but  their  ticket  was  defeated.  It 
is  also  reported  that  a  lady  was  elected  clerk  in 
Chatham,  and  two  chosen  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Percy.  Ladies  also  voted  in  some 
other  towns  of  the  State. 

What  has  been  known  as  the  Ladies’  Deposit 
Bank  in  Boston  collapsed  last  week,  the  women 
who  managed  the  concern  being  arrested.  They 
received  deposits  from  ladies  only  on  the  guaran¬ 
tee  that  the  depositor  was  not  engaged  in  any  im¬ 
moral  pursuit,  and  was  not  supported  by  the  labor 
or  business  proflts  of  her  husband.  These  women 
professed  to  pay  8  per  cent,  per  month  on  deposits 
in  advance,  and  they  actually  did  pay  $48  cash 
down,  quarterly  interest,  on  every  $200  received,  j 
up  to  the  day  when  the  bubble  burst.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  over  $1,000,000  was  deposited  with  the 
swindlers,  for  thej'  certainly  were  nothing  less. 
And  a  ver^'  singular  part  of  the  business  was  that 
they  kept  no  books  and  made  no  investments. 
Since  their  arrest  they  have  stated  that  certain 
men  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  business  and 
threaten  to  expose  them.- 

The  number  of  failures  throughout  the  country 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1880  was  979,  with  liabili¬ 
ties  of  $12,000,000.  In  the  same  quarter  last  year 
there  were  1,262  failures  with  liabilities  of  $15,- 
000,000.  The  failures  in  the  past  nine  months 
were- 4,476,  with  liabilities  of  $45,000,000;  in  the 
same  period  of  last  year  there  were  5,320  failures, 
with  liabilities  of  $81,000,000. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  South 
Carolina  reports  that  for  the  last  three  years  the 
attendance  has  been  an  average  of  52,977  white 
pupils,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  33,782 
during  the  eight  preceding  years.  The  average  of 
colored  pupils  Is  60,722  to  41,691  for  the  same  pe¬ 


riod.  Ill  1871  only  1,968  teachers  were  employed; 
in  1879,  3,166,  at  an  average  increase  of  salaries. 

John  A.  Woodward,  who  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Treasury  Department  of 
Boston,  holding  during  the  last  few  years  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  cashier,  is  alleged  to  be  a  defaulter  to  the 
amount  of  $82,000.  He  has  fled. 

A  large  lire  in  Stone’s  clothing  house  in  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Ill.,  on  Saturday,  caused  a  loss  of  $40,000. 

Dead  Letters. 

The  report  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  just  issued,  will  show  that  3,353,651  let¬ 
ters  and  packages  were  received  at  the  Dead  Let¬ 
ter  Office  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 30  last, 
of  which,  in  round  numbers,  2,700,000  were  sent 
thither  from  the  local  postofflees because  unclaim¬ 
ed,  290,000  were  held  for  postage,  202,000  were 
misdirected,  36,000  bore  fictitious  addresses,  and 
over  9,000  were  not  addressed  at  all.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  at  the  Dead  Letter  Office  also  included 
about  56,000  letters  returned  from  hotels,  the  per¬ 
sons  addressed  having  left  for  other  places,  and 
94,000  letters  and  packages  were  returned  from 
foreign  countries.  The  great  mass  of  the  letters 
and  packages  contained  nothing  of  value,  and  over 
2,000,000  of  this  description  were  destroyed,  the 
senders  not  being  found.  Of  the  remainder,  21,- 
974  contained  drafts,  checks,  notes,  &c.,  of  the 
face  value  of  $1,526,217,  and  26,264  contained  mo¬ 
ney  amounting  to  $49,438.  Most  of  the  property  has 
been  returned  to  the  owners.  About  806,000  let¬ 
ters  were  opened  and  returned  to  the  writers,  and 
364,000  were  returned  without  opening,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  names  or  addresses  of  the  senders 
appearing  on  the  envelopes.  A  curious  fact  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  comparison  of  the.se  figures  with  the 
statistics  of  former  years,  is’that  the  percentage 
of  undirected,  misdirected,  and  unstamped  letters 
are  almost  exactlj’  the  same  each  year,  these  evi¬ 
dences  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  keeping  quite 
even  pace  with  the  annually  increasing  amount  of 
general  postal  business.  Postmaster-General  May¬ 
nard  has  issued  an  order  directing  that  all  maga¬ 
zines,  pamphlets,  and  other  like  reading  matter, 
received  at  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  shall  hereafter, 
instead  of  being  sold  for  waste  paper,  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  charitable  and  reformatory  institutions  in 
and  around  the  national  capital. 

A  Stranger  Afflictlou. 

There  died  in  Baltimore  last  Thuisday,  at  the 
Bayview  Asylum,  Katie  Dashiell,  whose  appear¬ 
ance  and  life  were  very  remarkable.  In  the  year 
1832,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  that 
city,  a  woman  was  brought  to  the  old  Almshouse 
suffering  from  the  disease.  She  had  with  her  a 
child  about  two  years  old,  that  seemed  of  perfect¬ 
ly  sound  mind.  The  mother  died,  and  the  child, 
which  was  left  at  the  Almshouse,  had  ever  since 
been  an  Inmate  of  that  institution,  and  when  it 
was  removed  to  its  present  site,  she  was  taken 
along.  From  the  moment  she  entered  the  institu¬ 
tion  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  she  never  spoke  or 
smiled,  and  was  fed  and  handled  like  an  infant 
She  continued  to  grow  until  she  reached  the  size 
of  a  ehild  of  six  years,  then  ceased,  except  her 
head,  which  grew  until  it  became  larger  than  that 
of  an  ordinary’  adult.  Her  form  was  that  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  developed  woman,  only  on  a  diminutive 
scale.  A  small  rocking-chair  was  made  for  her, 
and  she  would  sit  in  it  all  daj-,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro.  One  peculiaritv’  was  that  she  seemed  im¬ 
pervious  to  all  diseases.  TheTrustees  of  the  Asy¬ 
lum  gave  her  a  special  funeral  service, 
city  an»l  Vicinity. 

The  contest  over  the  will  of  Emma  Hooker,  be¬ 
queathing  $350,000  to  charitable  institutions,  hav¬ 
ing  been  withdrawn  on  Thursdaj*,  twentj’-three 
lawj’ers  appeared  before  the  surrogate  and  asked 
an  allow’ance  for  services.  Only  two  were  grant¬ 
ed  anj’thing. 

There  will  be  late  peaches  in  market  for  a  few 
days  longer.  Pears  are  scarce.  Quinces  last  week 
were  cheap,  and  will  be  this.  Largo  quantities  of 
apples  have  been  fed  to  horses.  Grapes  are  doing 
better;  and  a  few  oranges  from  Florida,  poor  in 
quality,  have  made  their  appearance. 

During  the  week  ending  Friday  there  were  filed 
at  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  thirty  plans  for  the 
erection  of  eighty  structures,  to  cost  $887,500. 

The  Albany  day  line  made  its  last  trip  up  the 
Hudson,  Tuosdaj’,  Oct.  19th,  and  down  the  next 
day.  The  river  Autumn  sceneri’  is  now  in  its 
glory. 

Last  Thursday  a  woman  died  in  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital,  whose  death  was  ascribed  to  old  age,  though 
she  was  but  forty.  In  appearance  and  infirmities 
she  seemed  seventy,  and  her  death  was  reported 
at  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  as  due  to  old  age. 

Theodore  Thomas’  orchestra  began  a  season  of 
nightly  concerts  at  M  tropolitan  Hall  last  week. 
The  hall  was  densely  crowded  for  the  first  time 
since  it  was  built.  During  the  performance  an 
alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  and  a  tongue  of  flame  was 
seen  shooting  up  one  of  the  wooden  pillars  near 
the  orchestra.  The  audience  started  up  in  alarm. 
A  panic  was  tlireatened,  but  the  band  was  kept 
playing,  and  tranquillity  restored  by  at  once  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  fire. 

The  Egyptian  monolith  is  slowly  moving  up 
Ninety-sixth  street  from  the  Hudson  river  towards 
the  Park.  It  rests  in  an  enormous  cradle  that  has 
been  jackscrewed  up  to  a  horizontal  position,  and 
a  portable  steam-engine  ahead  has  drawn  the  huge 
stone  up  the  hill  about  two  hundred  feet.  The 
monolith  and  tlie  smokestack  of  the  steam-engine 
resemble  a  locomotive  and  a  short  train  of  cars. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  obelisk  can  be 
moved  toward  its  site  at  the  rate  of  flve  hundred 
feet  a  day ;  but  as  it  was  landed  at  the  foot  of 
West  Ninety-sixtli  street  on  tlie  16th  of  September 
last,  it  has  already  consumed  more  than  the  time 
required  by  that  estimate  to  transport  it  over  the 
11,800  feet  between  the  North  River  and  the  site 
in  the  Park ;  and  yet  it  has  been  borne  not  more 
than  three  hundred  feet  from  the  spot  at  which 
the  pontoons  left  it. 

The  danger  of  a  water  drouth  in  Brooklyn  is 
past.  It  has  secured  an  increase  of  4,000,000  gal¬ 
lons  per  day,  although  the  consumption  is  more 
than  27,000,000  gallons  each  day.  On  the  other 
hand  there  has  been  much  of  a  famine  in  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.  A  large  proportion  of  the  factories 
have  been  closed,  leaving  15,000  workmen  idle. 

It  is  very  rare  that  we  are  called  upon  to  record 
so  great  a  theft  as  that  committed  by  a  boy  only 
fourteen  years  old,  last  week,  when  bills  of  ex¬ 
change  and  bills  of  lading  worth  $72,000  were 
stolen  from  the  lock-boxes  of  Krohn  &  Schu- 
macker,  brokers,  of  No.  42  Exchange  Place,  and 
the  firm  of  G.  W.  Lake,  of  No.  55  Pine  street,  at 
the  General  Postoffice.  The  boy  finally  admitted 
that  on  Monday  morning  he  was  sent  to  the  post- 
office  for  some  stamps,  and  while  passing  through, 
the  lock-box  department  he  noticed  the  key  stick¬ 
ing  in  the  door  of  Krohn  &  Schumacher’s  box  and 
took  possession  of  it.  That  night  he  went  back  to 
the  postofflee  and  carried  off  the  envelope  contain¬ 
ing  $72,000  worth  of  bills  of  exchange  and  bills  of 
lading.  He  was  arrested  on  Thursday  and  the  se¬ 
curities  recovered. 

Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith  accepts  the  nomination  to 
Congress,  as  the  Independent  Republican  and 
People’s  candidate,  for  the  Third  Congressional 
District  in  Brooklyn. 

The  registration  for  this  year  was  completed  in 
Brooklyn  on  Monday.  The  total  number  of  names 
recorded  is  114,037,  against  89,108  in  1879,  and  98,- 
369  in  1876,  showing  an  Increase  over  last  year  of 
24,929,  and  over  the  last  Presidential  year  of  1.5,- 
668. 

A  convention  of  fire  underwriters  was  held  in 
New  York  on  Wednesday.  Its  object  was  to 
“  take  measures  to  unite  the  underwriters  of  the 
country  in  an  organization  whose  purposes  shall 
be  to  make  the  truths  of  insurance  economy  more 
widely  known  to  policy-holders  throughout  the 
country  as  well  as  to  insurance  officers  and  man¬ 
agers.” 


Fires  and  Casualties. 

Last  Friday  a  youth  of  sixteen  years  old,  at 
Carbondale,  Pa.,  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer, 
was  fatally  gored  by  a  bull,  when  trying  to  put  him 
into  a  stall.  The  animal  turned  upon  him,  lacer¬ 
ating  his  face  and  head.  His  death  was  instanta¬ 
neous. 

A  singular  mishap  occurred  at  West  Point  on 
the  13th.  About  a  week  ago  workmen  in  the 
north  end  of  the  railroad  tunnel  under  West 
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kets  there  for  petroleum,  and  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  refined  has  declined  here.  In  metals 
there  has  been  increased  firmness  in  pig  iron. 

The  total  exports  of  produce  and  merchandise 
from  the  port  since  Jan.  1  this  year,  are  $318,346,- 
472,  against  $261,303,789  tor  the  corresponding 
period  last  year;  imports  of  merchandise  $389,- 
118,547,  against  $254,584,094  last  year ;  exports  of 
specie  $6,343,914,  against  $12,764,184  last  year; 
and  imports  of  specie  $39,600,429,  against  $50,571,- 


Point  struck  a  spring  of  water  which  inter¬ 
fered  seriously  with  operations  by  the  caving 
in  of  earth.  Wednesday  night  the  top  fell  in, 
making  a  hole  fifty  feet  square  and  sixty  leet  deep. 
One  corner  of  the  laboratory  buildings  settled  into 
the  chasm.  The  apparatus  and  other  fixtures  were, 
however,  removed,  A  laborer  walked  into  this 
hole  accidentally,  and  was  killed.  His  body  and 
dinner-pail  were  washed  out  of  the  entrance. 

At  a  political  demonstration  in  Johnsonville, 
Friday  night,  flve  men  were  seriously  injured 
by  the  explosion  of  a  cannon.  Pieces  of  the  gun 
flew  in  all  directions,  and  many  persons  had  nar¬ 
row  escapes. 

On  the  same  evening  (Friday)  a  terrible  explo¬ 
sion  occurred  in  Chicago,  at  the  Garden  City  Dis¬ 
tillery  Company’s  works.  An  experiment  was 
being  tried  with  a  new  steaming  process.  The 
corn  was  put  whole  into  a  mammoth  kettle  sixteen 
feet  high,  and  steamed.  Then  a  strong  pressure 
of  steam  was  applied  to  force  it  through  pipes  into 
the  mash-tub.  Tlie  pipes  became  choked  up,  stop¬ 
ping  the  passage  of  the  swollen  corn,  and  instant¬ 
ly  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  kettle.  A  terrific 
explosion  followed,  blowing  the  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing  clear  off,  and  killing  outright  or  burying  be¬ 
neath  tlie  fallen  timbers,  scalding  corn,  and  debris, 
ton  men  and  one  woman.  Seven  are  dead. 

By  the  fire  in  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  the  total  loss 
amounted  to  upward  of  $35,000.  The  principal  los¬ 
ers  are  Conrey,  Waller  &  Dupretz,  furniture  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Loss  $’23,000.  Insured. 

A  boy  four  years  old  died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on 
Saturday,  from  the  effects  of  burns  received  the 
day  previous  by  his  clothing  catching  fire  while  he 
was  playing  around  a  bonfire.  His  grandfatlier 
was  also  badly  burned  in  attempting  to  save  the 
child. 

The  fire  in  Dover,  N.  J.,  on  the  16th,  when  a 
block  of  stores  and  dwellings  was  burned,  caused 
a  loss  of  $50,000. 

Six  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  proper¬ 
ty  was  destroyed  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  on  Sunday, 
when  sheds  of  the  Commercial  Cotton  Press  and 
Wharf  Company  and  cotton  were  consumed. 
Three  steamers  lying  at  the  dock  were  also  dam¬ 
aged. 

A  fearful  storm  swept  over  a  part  of  the  North 
and  the  Northwest  on  Saturday  night,  more  severe 
than  any  ever  known  at  this  season.  Along  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Jlailway  trains  were  blocked 
with  snowdrifts  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep.  On 
some  portions  of  the  Illinois  Central  trains  did  not 
pass  for  three  days.  Several  wrecks  are  reported 
on  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  this  writing  (Tuesday) 
it  is  feared  that  the  steamer  Alpena  is  lost,  and 
that  fifty  or  sixty  persons  have  gone  down  with 
her.  In  Iowa  severe  cold  was  experienced,  ice 
formed,  and  the  roads  froze  hard  enough  to  bear 
up  heavy  wagons.  The  storm  seems  to  have  been 
a  belt  but  little  more  than  fifteen  miles  wide,  and 
coming  east,  did  much  damage  to  fruit  in  Nortli- 
eru  Ohio  and  the  western  part  of  this  State.  At 
Lancaster,  ten  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  snow  fell  to 
the  depth  of  thirty  inches,  and  trains  on  both  the 
Central  and  Erie  roads  were  delayed  several  hours. 
The  greatest  amount  of  snow  fell  in  Toronto,  Can¬ 
ada,  where  it  was  nearly  four  feet  deep. 

Forest  fires  in  the  vicinity  of  South  Amboy, 
Now  Jersey,  did  great  damage  last  week.  A  large 
tract  of  valuable  woodland  in  Sayreville  was  swept 
over  by  the  flames  on  Thursday  and  destroyed. 
The  loss  is  heavy.  The  rain  of  Sunday  was  most 
acceptable  in  New’  Jersey  and  elsewhere. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

The  wonderful  Cologne  Cathedral,  which  was 
begun  more  than  six  centuries  ago,  was  completed 
last  Friday,  and  dedicated  with  imposing  ceremo¬ 
nies.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  believed 
to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  structure  by  Archbishop 
Hildebold  (814)  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Fred¬ 
eric  I.  (Barbarossa)  bestowed  upon  it  (116’2)  the 
bones  of  the  Three  Holy  Kings  which  ho  had  ta¬ 
ken  from  Milan.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Germany  and  many  other  royal  personages  were 
present.  The  imperial  cortege  traversed  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  after  a  “  Te  Deum  ”  was  sung,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  made  an  address.  Everything  but  the  tow¬ 
ers  was  completed  in  1863.  They  are  500  feet,  and 
the  highest  in  Europe.  The  body  of  the  building 
measures  450  by  200  feet.  The  cost  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  alone  is  estimated  at  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  of 
the  entire  work  fi’om  $40,000,000  to  $60,000,000. 
There  are  various  cathedrals  larger  than  it:  St. 
Peter’s,  tlie  duomos  of  Florence,  Milan,  Amiens, 
York  Cathedral,  and  St.  Paul  s  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeding  its  dimensions.  All  Germany,  particular¬ 
ly  Prussia,  w’as  very  active  in  getting  money  for 
its  completion,  and  considers  the  whole  affair  as 
partaking  of  patriotism  alike  with  that  of  religion. 
It  also  believes  that  it  tends  to  the  further  estab¬ 
lishment  of  German  unity. 

The  Czar  of  all  the  liussias  has  again  married, 
although  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  Empress 
died.  It  took  place,  it  is  said  (there  is  some  mys¬ 
tery  about  the  facts),  on  the  19th  of  October  (old 
style),  and  Oct.  8th  (new  style),  with  Princess  Dol- 
gorouki.  It  was  solemnized  in  the  chapel  of  the 
imperial  palace  in  the  presence  of  Grand  Duke 
Nicolas  and  other  renowned  persons.  The  Czar’s 
family  disapproving  it,  the  Czarewitch  went  to 
Hopsal,  on  the  Esthonian  coast.  The  Grand 
Dukes  Constantine  and  Vladimir  went  abroad  in 
order  that  they  might  not  witness  the  ceremony. 
The  marriage  was  very  quiet.  The  newly-married 
pair  are  with  the  bride’s  family  in  Llvadia.  The 
Czar  has  purchased  for  his  consort  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Duche.ss  Catharina,  paying  two  million 
roubles  ($1,500,000). 

Hartmann,  the  Nihilist,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
telegraphs  a  full  description  of  the  mine  which 
was  to  blow  up  the  imperial  train  at  Alexandria, 
Russia.  The  plot  failed,  because  an  hour  before 
the  passage  of  the  train  a  carriage  cam  e  along  the 
road  and  cut  the  wires  connecting  the  dynamite 
with  the  battery.  Hartmann  asserts  that  there 
are  13,000,000  organized  radicals  in  Russia. 

The  Jesuits  do  not  obey  the  religious  decrees  of 
France  except  by  compulsion.  On  Friday  at  Tou¬ 
louse,  in  the  ejectment  of  the  thirteen  Jesuits  who 
had  reSntered  tlie  college  as  professors,  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  foot  and  mounted  gendarmes  surrounded  the 
college,  and  a  police  commissioner  broke  open  the 
doors  and  forcibly  removed  them. 

Respecting  the  attitude  the  Pope  is  to  assume  with 
reference  to  the  troubles  in  Ireland,  it  is  stated  by 
authority  that  he  has  resolved  to  avoid  all  inter¬ 
ference.  Parnell  is  far  from  quiet.  The  Crown 
law  officers,  at  a  consultation  Oct.  14th,  drew  up  a 


Buy  and  sell  all  issues  of  GTovernment  Bonds,  in 
largo  or  small  amounts,  at  current  market  prices, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  information  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  matters  connected  with  investments  in 
Government  Bonds. 

We  are  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard 
to  first-class  Railway  Securities  anl  to  execute  or¬ 
ders  for  the  same. 

Buy  and  sell  all  marketable  Stocks  and  Bonds 
on  commission,  at  the  Stock  Exchange  or  in  the 
open  market. 

Receive  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Merchants 
and  others,  and  allow  interest  on  daily  balances ; 
and  for  those  keeping  accounts  with  us  we  collect 
U.  S.  coupons  and  registered  interest,  and  other 
coupons,  dividends,  Ac.,  and  credit  without  charge. 

j2S9~We  give  special  attention  to  orders  from 
Banks,  Bankers,  Institutions  and  investors  out  of 
the  city,  by  Mall  or  Telegraph,  to  buy  or  sell  Gov- 
erniiient  Bonds,  State  and  Railroad  Bonds,  Bank 
Stocks,  Railroad  Stocks,  and  other  securities. 
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HOKSFORD’S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 
in  Dyspepsia. 

I  believe  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  Is  a  valuable  remedy 
In  many  cases  ot  nearasthenia  and  dyspepsia. 

Chicago,  III.  C.  C.  HIGGINS,  M.D. 

Foe  Dyspepsia,  Inoioestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  In  their  various  forms ;  also  as  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phosphobated  Elixib  of 
Calisata  Babe,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  18,  1880. 

The  bank  statement  for  the  first  time  in  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  shows  an  increase  in  surplus  reserve. 
'The  gain  in  specie  was  $372,100,  and  in  legal  ten¬ 
ders  $405,400,  making  together  an  increase  in  total 
reserve  of  $777,500.  The  deposits  are  up  $1,553,- 
300,  however,  so  that  the  Increase  in  surplus  re¬ 
serve  is  only  $389,175.  The  banks  now  hold  $4,- 
757,575  in  excess  of  lawful  requirements,  against 
$4,368,400  last  week. 

The  upward  speculation  in  stocks  called  for 
more  money  than  for  several  weeks  past,  yet  the 
supply  was  abundant  at  usual  rates.  Mercantile 
requirements  were  moderate,  and  also  Interior 
calls.  The  extreme  rates  for  call  loans  were  2  and 
4  per  cent.,  these  figures,  however,  representing 
but  little  business,  nearly  all  the  transactions  hav¬ 
ing  been  at  2J  and  3  per  cent,  on  stocks,  and  at  2 
on  Governments.  Time  loans  were  4a4J  per  cent, 
on  stocks  for  three  to  five  months  and  3  per  cent, 
on  Governments.  Prime  commercial  discounts 
were  4Ja5i  per  cent.  Exchange  on  New  York  late 
in  the  week  was  at  par  in  Boston ;  50c.  a  75c.  dis¬ 
count  in  St.  Louis;  $1  discount  in  Chicago;  5-16  a 
3-16  discount  in  Savannah ;  5-16  discount  a  par  in 
Charleston,  and  $2  discount  a  par  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Government  bond  market,  which  was  de¬ 
pressed  on  Monday  and  Tuesdaj’,  became  active 
and  buoyant  after  the  result  of  tlie  elections  in 
Indiana  and  Ohio  became  known.  The  greatest 
Improvement  was  in  the  4Js  and  4s,  the  closing 
quotations  showing  an  advance  of  2j  per  cent,  for 
both,  as  compared  witli  the  prices  of  Saturday 
week ;  5s  and  6s  rose  \  per  cent.  The  purchases 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Sinking 
Fund  on  Wednesday  last  amounted  to  $2,500,000, 
the  proposals  to  sell  having  aggregated  $4,990,100. 
Ill  railroad  bonds  the  transactions  were  on  a  very 
large  scale,  especially  for  Erie  consalidated  Sec¬ 
onds.  The  business  was  well  distributed  througli- 
out  the  entire  list,  and  the  general  tendency  was 
toward  a  higher  range  of  values.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  highest  figures  were  current  in  the 
final  dealings.  The  improvement  in  some  in¬ 
stances  was  unprecedentedly  large. 

The  week  was  an  eventful  one  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  the  transactions  having  been  unusually 
large  and  the  fluctuations  wdde,  with  considerable 
animation  and  excitement,  especially  in  the  late 
dsallngs.  At  the  very  opening  the  market  ex¬ 
hibited  firmness,  and  a  gradual  advance  in  prices 
was  recorded;  while  later,  speculation  became 
strong,  and  towards  the  close  buoyant  and  excit¬ 
ed.  The  Northwestern,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul,  St. 
Paul  A  Omaha,  Erie,  Lake  Shore,  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  even  Canada  Southern,  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  and  Western  Union,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  dull,  were  in  active  demand  at  rapidly 
advancing  quotations.  After  the  shares  just  men¬ 
tioned,  Pacific  Mail,  Union  Pacific,  and  Denver  A 
Rio  Grande  were  most  conspicuous  for  strength. 
The  coal  shares  after  an  early  advance  reacted  on 
large  transactions.  The  last  to  participate  in  the 
improvement  wore  the  Southwestern  shares, 
which  moved  up  on  reports  of  a  restoration  of 
harmony  among  the  roads.  In  the  general  list 
the  advance  ranged  from  1  to  6g  per  cent.,  but  in 
some  shares  the  rise  was  still  more  important — 
Northwest  preferred  selling  up  14J  per  cent.,  the 
common  7J,  Canada  Southern  9^,  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral  81,  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Northern 
71,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  A  Indianap¬ 
olis  61,  Western  Union  6®,  and  St.  Paul  A  Manito¬ 
ba  9  per  cent.  On  the  last  two  days  of  the  week 
indications  were  not  wanting  .that  many  of  the 
prominent  operators  were  accepting  the  profits  of 
the  advance,  but  the  effect  of  these  sales  on  prices 
was  not  important,  for  the  reason  that  the  general 
public  were  in  the  market  as  buyers,  and  readily 
took  the  stocks  offered. 

The  general  trade  of  the  city  has  continued  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  for  the  season  and  just  pending  a 
Presidential  election,  it  has  been  large.  In  the 
line  of  dry  goods,  business  was  rather  quiet  at 
the  opening,  but  subsequently  there  was  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  domestic  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  the  prices  of  which  show  a  hardening  ten¬ 
dency  ;  first,  because  of  the  drought  in .  some  sec¬ 
tions,  and  second,  because  wool  is  advancing. 
The  curtailed  production  of  the  mills  and  the 
steady  absorption  of  the  supply  on  hand  have  re¬ 
duced  the  stock  of  staple  cotton  goods,  and  many 
manufacturers  have  orders  on  hand  ahead  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  fact  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
fabrics  has  been  overdone,  is  plainly  seen  in  the 
continued  large  offerings  of  silks  and  other  dress 
goods  through  the  auction-room,  where  low  prices 
are  made.  During  the  week  the  jobbers  were  in 


695  last  year. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  furttier  indicated  in  the  'Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 


American  Express. 


Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pref. 


American  Union  Telegraph 

Boston  Air  Line . 

Bur.,  Cedar  Baplds  A  Northern. 


Caribou  Mining. 


Clev.,  Col.,  Cin.  A  Ind. 


CleTe.,Chlc.  A  Ind.  Cen. 


Chicago  and  Alton  preferred. 
Chicago  and  Northwest 


Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul. 


Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal. 


Homestake  Mining. 


Keokuk  and  Des  Moines . 

Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  pref... 
Lafayette,  B.,  and  M  . 


Manhattan  Kallroad. 


Michigan  Central . 

Mobile  and  Ohio  . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Morris  A  Essex . 

Maryland  Coal . 


New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western. 
New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  W.  pref. 


Northern  Pacific  pref . 


Ontario  Mining . 


Pennsylvania . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading . 

Pitts.  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago. 


Rensselaer  and  Saratoga . 

Standard  Mining . 

Sutro  Tunnel . 


Union  Pacific . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P . 

Wab.,  St.  L.  and  P.  pref. 
Wells,  Fargo  Express _ 
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United  States  Express . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  Manitoba.  . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville. . 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  after  all  its  dis¬ 
asters,  is  coming  up  again  with  new  life,  and  is 
likely  to  prove,  after  all,  a  magnificent  success. 
Its  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1880, 
were  $709,088.60  in  excess  of  operating  expenses, 
rentals,  and  taxes.  The  interest  on  the  entire 
bonded  debt  is  $411,240.  We  understand  that  the 
Company  has,  by  recent  sale  of  the  balance  of  its 
Pered  d’Oreille  division  bonds,  procured  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  with  steel  rails  the  road  now 
under  construction.  Messrs.  Gold,  Barbour  A 


Swords,  No.  10  Pine  street,  who  negotiated  the 
purchase,  took  a  large  amount  of  the  bonds  for 
individual  investors,  and  offer  the  remainder  at 
95  per  cent,  and  accrued  interest.  They  bear  6 
per  cent,  interest,  are  the  direct  obligation  of  the 
Company,  and  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  the  road  and  land  grant  of  26,500 
acres  per  mile  of  the  Pered  d’Oreille  division. 
The  bonds  are  already  being  retired  by  proceeds 
of  land  sales,  which  can  only  be  applied  for  that 
purpose. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

NEW  Yobk,  Monday,  Oct.  18,  1880. 

Bbeadstl'FFS — Prices  were  decidedly  higher  for  the  en¬ 
tire  list,  but  low  grades  improved  most,  and  at  the  prices 
asked,  trade  was  rather  slow.  We  quote:  Flour— No.  2, 
f3.25a3.75;  superfine,  $4a4.25;  extra  Spring,  $4.40.14.70; 
Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX,  $4.85a6.60;  Western  Winter 
shipping  extras,  $4.65a5.15;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5  26a6.60; 
patents,  $6.50a8  60;  city  shipping  extras  and  fancies,  $4.65 
aC;  Southern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $5.86a6.S0;  South¬ 
ern  shipping  extras,  t5.25a5.75. 

Wheat  was  fairly  active  at  some  advance,  which  was 
afterward  lost;  sales  on  the  spot  310,000  bush.,  at  $1.16ja 
1.20i  for  red,  including  No.  1  at  $1.20al.201,  and  No.  2  at 
$1.16^al.l8;  white  at  $1.12al.lR,  including  No  1  at  $1.16} 
al.l7;  No.  2  at  $1.15,  and  Stul  - white  at  $1.17al.l8;  for  fu¬ 
ture  sales  1,520,000  bush.,  including  No.  2  red  at  $1.17} 
al. 18}  for  October,  closing  at  $1.17};  $l.I7al. 18  lor  Novem¬ 
ber,  closing  at  $1.17};  and  $1. 17Jal. 18}  for  Decemlier,  clos¬ 
ing  at  $1.18};  also  No.  1  white  at  $1.16}  for  October,  and 
$1.16}  lor  November.  Rye  was  firm,  with  sales  of  10,000 
bush.  State  at  $1.02al.'6  on  the  spot  and  for  October,  the 
lower  figure  lor  car  lots.  Of  barley  10,000  bush,  ungraded 
Canada  sold  at  84c.  Oats  were  higher  and  fairly  active ; 
sales  140,000  bush,  at  33}a40}c.  for  mixed,  and  39}a46c.  for 
white.  Including  No.  2  graded  at  40.‘i40}c.  for  mixed,  and 
42a^}c.  for  white;  al^  No.  2  for  October  at  40a401c.;  for 
November  at  40c.,  ana  lor  December  at  40a40}c.  Indian 
corn  was  steadier  and  moderately  active;  sales  of  228,000 
bnsb.  including  No.  2  mixed  at  56}a56c.,  and  ungraded 
66u56}c  ,  and  for  future  delivery  368,000  bush.  No.  2  mixed 
at  56c.  lor  October,  6S}a56c.  lor  November,  and  663c.  for 
December. 

Cotton— Spots  firmer  and  more  active;  middling  up¬ 
lands,  11  3-16c. ;  good  ordinary,  913-16C. ;  sales  1,883  bales. 
Futures  8al0  points  higher,  closing  at  lO.Olc.  for  October, 
10.91c.  for  November,  10.98c.  for  December,  lL12c.  for 
January,  11.27c.  lor  February,  11.43c.  lor  March,  11.58c.  for 
April,  and  11.73c.  for  May;  sales  122,000  bales.  Receipts  at 
the  ports  to-day,  38,729  bales. 

Gbocebies— Rio  coffee  was  in  better  demand  and  strongs 
er  at  13}c.  for  fair  cargoes;  sales  9,000  bags.  Mild  grades 
were  steady  but  quiet.  Rice  was  steady  at  6}a6}c.  for  new 
Carolina  and  Louisiana.  Molasses  was  generally  dull  and 
unchanged ;  new  crop  New  Orleans  sold  at  60a70c.  Raw 
sugar  was  quiet  and  unchanged  at73a7Jc.  for  fair  to  good 
refining;  refined  quiet  and  depressed;  bards,  9}al0jc.,  and 
standard  “  A,”  9}c. 

PBOVI8ION8— Pork  was  unchanged  and  quiet  at  $16  for 
mess  on  the  spot ;  October  options  quoted  $16.50  bid ;  seller 
year,  $13al3.25  bid  and  asked.  Bacon  quiet,  but  firm,  at 
8}c.  for  spot  lots  of  long  clear,  and  8}c.  for  early  arrivals ; 
in  Chicago,  260  bxs.  long  and  short  clear  sold  for  December 
delivery  6.72}c.  Cut  meats  dull,  the  only  sale  being  11  000 
Ibe.  rib  bellies,  12  lbs.,  9}c.  Lard  steady,  though  rather 
dull;  sales  on  the  spot,  485  tea.,  including  prime  city, 
8.62}a8.65c. ;  do.  Western,  8.75c.;  choice  do  ,8.80c.;  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery,  sales  7,500  tcs..  Including  October,  8.76c.: 
November,  8.60a8.63}c. ;  December,  8.47}a8  60c. ;  seller 
yenr,8.47}c.;  January,  8.47 }a8.50c.;  February,  8.52}o  :  seller 
6  months,  8.47 }c  ;  600  tcs.  refined  to  the  Continent  sold  p.  t. ; 
quoted  9.10c.  Butter  fairly  active  and  steady;  new  State 
palls,  Ac.,  20a28c. ;  creamery,  24a31c. ;  Western  dairy,  16a 
23c. ;  factory,  16al9c.  Cheese  steady :  State  factory,  10}a 
13}c. ;  skims,  5a9c. ;  Western  10al2ifc.  Eggs  steady  at  19a24c. 
for  Western  and  State. 

SrNDBlES— Naval  stores  were  firm  and  quiet  at  47a47}c. 
for  spirits  turpentine  and  $1.90a3  for  strained  to  good 
strained  rosin.  Petroleum  higher  and  firm,  with  10,000 
bbls.  refined  sold  here  at  11 }c.  Crude  certificates  steadier, 
selling  at  $1  and  closing  99}o.  bid;  sales  at  all  points.  776,- 
000  bbls.  Tallow  firm ;  65,000  lbs.  prime  sold  at  6}a6  9-16c. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 


form  of  summons  against  the  Land  League  agita¬ 
tors,  to  be  placed  before  the  higher  authorities  for 
approval. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  surrender 
of  Dulcigno.  The  Turkish  Government  appointed 
a  commissioner,  with  full  power  to  negotiate  the 
terms.  The  Albanians  are  not  satisfied,  and  the 
Greeks  threaten  that  if  the  Greek  Question  is  not 
settled  in  a  certain  specified  time,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  occupy  the  disputed  provinces. 

A  fire  at  Christlansend,  Russia,  a  city  of  12,000 
inhabitants,  on  Monday,  destroyed  two-thirds  of 
the  houses,  together  with  the  fine  cathedral. 
Hundreds  of  families  are  homeless. 

A  terrific  snow  storm  occurred  in  Buenos  Ayres 
on  the  18th  of  September,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
700,000  cattle,  500,000  sheep,  and  250,000  horses 
perished. 


receipt  of  numerous  orders  from  the  interior  foi 
moderate  amounts  of  seasonable  fabrics.  In  the 
grocery  trade,  raw  and  refined  sugars  were  in 
more  active  demand  at  some  advance,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  former.  The  decline  in  Rio  coffee  was 
checked  at  the  close.  In  the  breadstuff  market, 
weakness  prevailed  in  the  early  dealings;  but 
subsequently  there  was  an  advance  in  prices,  with 
increased  activity  for  export.  Wheat  was  the 
leading  feature,  and  was  buoyant  under  an  active 
speculation  and  export  demand.  The  crop  ad 
vice.s  from  the  South  were  more  favorable  for 
cotton,  and  prices  are  lower  for  the  week.  In  the 
line  of  provisions  there  has  been  an  improvement. 
There  has  been  a  higher  market  for  naval  stores 
in  sympathy  with  better  advices  from  the  South 
and  from  Europe.  Wool  was  strong  and  advanced. 
The  European  advices  have  reported  lower  mar- 


New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  18, 1880. 
Beeves — Receipts  of  beeves  16,916  for  the  week.  Too 
many  cattle  for  the  demand,  and  the  market  drooped  and 
closed  heavy  at  a  further  decline  from  last  Friday,  equal 
to  }c.  per  lb  ,  making  a  reduction  of  }a}c.  per  lb.  from 
Wednesday  last.  Common  to  extra  native  steers  sold  at 
7}al0}c.  per  lb.  to  dress  55a56  lbs.,  to  the  gross  cwt. ;  three 
car  loads  of  premium  steers  at  Il}all}c. ;  and  Texas  and 
Colorado  half-bred  steers  at  6}a7}o.  to  dress  66  lbs.  No 
shipments  to-day,  either  of  live  stock  or  fresh  meat.  For 
the  week  ending  Saturday  exports  Included  1,246  live  cattle, 
6,542  quarters  of  beef,  200  live  sheep,  l'^13  carcasses  of  mut¬ 
ton,  49  live  hogs,  and  200  dressed  do.  From  to-day's  ar¬ 
rivals  ,  exiiorters  used  1,400  head.  < 

Calves— Receipts  of  calves  3,688  for  .the  week.  Market 
decidedly  firm  at  full  prices,  or  2a23c.  pw  lb.  for  grassdrs, 
and  4}a7}c.  for  veals. 

SHEEP  AND  Lambs— Receipts  of  sheep  am.Va“ba  40,537  for 
the  week.  Sheep  were  In  demand  at  good  ifures,  or  4a6}c. 
per  lb.,  but  lambs  closed  easier,  after  a  slow Irade,  at6a6  o. 
per  lb.  \  ■ 

SwiNZ-Recelpts  of  hogs  109  car  loads,  o^3,9 
Feeling  rather  weak,  and  fair  to  good  live  hogV^’^i^Kold 
at  $5  to  $6.30  per  100  lbs.  Dressed  hogs  6}a6}c.,  U 
pigs. 


XUM 


